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A GREAT MAN’S DEATH. 
BY T. B. ALDRICH. 


To-day a god died. Never any more 
Shall man look on him. Never any more, 
In ball or senate, shall his eloquent voice 
Give hope to a sick nation. In his prime 
Not all the world could daunt him: yet a ghost, 
A poor mute ghost, a something we call Death, 
Has silenced him forever! Let the land 
Look for his peer: he hath not yet been found. 





A crimson bird, of not so many days 
As there are leaves upon the wildling rose, 
Sings from yon sycamore : this violet 
Sprung up ao hour since from the fibrous earth : 
At noon the rain fell, and to-night the sun 
Will sink with its old splendour in the sea !— 
And yet to-day a god died. 


| 


Nature smiles 
On our mortality. A robin’s death, 
Or the unnoticed falling of a leaf, 
Is more to her than whena great man dies! 


— Home Journal. 
————=>__- 


THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


line, being all the cavalry, and more numerous than the first and second | slain. 














The crisis of the battle had arrived, and all hung upon his own 
great spirit. 
A momentary calm succeeded to this convulsive pang of battle, the 
fight relaxed. Then the genius of the duke, towering above disasters, 
turaed the da - He ordered his army again to attack, but after a while 
| to feign a flight. The stratagem succeeded ; the Saxons thinking the 
f Normans were routed raised a general shout, and dashed down into the 
hill. The surrounding | plain beneath, charging the fugitives. 
woods, dropping dew and rich in their autamnal hues, added their broad Harold, at the head of his guards, alone remained firm. In vain he 
masses of bg and shade to the various scenes, calm spectators of the | despatched orders to restrain the folly, and prevent the disobedience of 
great tragedy then preparing. Daring courage, quailing cowardice, | his rash troops ; their rush had been too sudden and impetuous; they 
honour and shame, the thirst of glory and the dread to die ; high hopes, | went like an avalanche d ing @ tain’s side. But no sooner 
base fears love, avarice, vengeance, and all the passions which agitate | had they reached the plain than the pretended fugitives rallied to the 
the soul of mortal man, there ran riot. One hundred and sixty thou-| cries of Harcourt, oven A Longueville, Mowbray, Falconer, Aumerle 
sand mean, all desperate to destroy ! and Arundle, Warren and Vernon, and a hundred other leaders crying 
Merciful God! thou who from thy eternal throne castest down thy | “ To the rescue, ho!” They formed upon banner, and pennon, and pen- 
glance upon such deeds, against thy high uehests ; say how is this, that | noncel ; and to the clangour of trumpets and loud shouts, fifty thousand 
we so dare to disobey thee, and in the height and fervoar of our impiety | disciplined warriors dashed, with an awful uproar, upon the disordored 
call upon thee as we strike, and in thy nameslay him thou bast commanded Saxons ! 
us to cherish and to love? Boy! boy! it was the work ofhell, and these | Harold saw the ruin, “Stand firm!” cried he to his guards; “ the 
| our orisons were a mockery! But yet the scene Was beautiful, and the | rash up the bill will come anon, and we may save these madmen yet!” 
| sight glorious when the fogs brushed away, and the resplendentsun| ‘ Ye heroes of Asgaard, how they fight!” added he, luoking down 
blazed out in all his majesty. Both hosts then stood marshalled to the | upon the conflict. “O God! O God! what madness drew them from 
sight, and on the impulse of the moment wild ferocious howls of defiance | the hill,” uttering this exclamation, he dashed his battle-axe on the 
arose from each army, mingling in the shaken air, and echoing in the | ground, as one beeide himself with the agony of his feelings. 
wood for a time before they died away. “Gurth guard the heights ; I will go down and try to save the ma- 
Harold looked down upon the host below with a calm, collected, and | niaes.”’ 
unshaken fortitude, confident in his soldiers and in himself. “No no sire ! stay thou upon the bill or ali will be lost ; let me go.” 
William’s heart swelled with exultation as he beheld the high-wrought | Sayiog this the brave Gurth rushed down, followed by his bold brother 
discipline and bearing of his chivalry: the strong position of Harold | Sweyne. 
was indeed startling ; but the Norman leader had never known defeat,| Then fierce and wild raged the encounter below, man and horse rolled 
and snddenly, animated by his own high recollections, he cried aloud :—| over man and horse clouds of dust enveloped the battling hosts and 


lines, outflanked them. 

The morning sir was chill, the sun still low upoa the horizon, vapours 
hung upon the nd, and the distant wings melted in the mist of the 
dawn. On the heights, now gilded by the rising orb of day, the air was 
more clear ; the on arms on the most prominent points glittered ia 
the sunbeams, while those more retired were partially shadowed by the 
steamy vapours of the night still clinging to t 





| ni 
| 





BY THE LATE GENERAL SIR CHARLES J. NAPIER, G. C. B. 


This description is borrowed from William the yma oe 
work of the late General. It is supposed to be rendered from the manuscript | 
of a Norman eye-witness. 


The glorieus fourteenth of October came. Before day broke, Duke | 
William arose, and afier a slight repast, sent for the bishop and commu- | ‘h 


nicated : then he ordered his armour to be brought, and we all stood | 
round while he donned it. The equire who waited u him py 
him his shirt of mail the back in front ; man ght this a bad 
omen, and his people showed signs of alarm : the duke smiled. 

“This is lucky,” said he ; “it foretells that my dukedom is to be 
turned into a kingdom! the duke’s mail w 
Then looking gravely around, “ Sirs,” 
in ic nor in divinations, nor in omens ; but have ever put my trust 

» 


These words, and the solemn manner in which they were spoken, 
greatly inspired all who heard them. He then issued forth, armed in 
complete and gorgeous panoply, ordering the army to take their wea- 


‘on’t fit the king’s body y| 
he added, “I never believed | 


The day now dawned, but men could yet scarcely distinguish objects : 
a great sound of trumpets and other music burst with a warlike clang 
upon the ear from all parts of the camp, and William ascerded the 


mound from which he had the evening con the enemy, 
and about this mound our army was fi in dense order. His Span- 
ish horse, a noble animal, given to him by the king of Spain, richly ac- 


coutred was behind, and pawed the ground as if impatient of its coming 
fate ; for three horses were slain in the fight at Hastings under that in- 
trepid champion. Around were all those who formed the chief's per- 
sonal retinue, bat his own great stature and the rising part of the mount 
on which he bad — himself, rendered him conspicuous to the whole 
host ; he looked like a mighty giant, and the mist of the morn seemed | 
to magnify his size. 

“ Soldiers !” cried he, with a loud voice of command ; “ this day show 
the strength of your arms and the courage of your hearts! Honour and 
riches attend ~~ victory. Slavery and death from a merciless enemy 
await defeat. The sea is bebind, retreat impossible : the enemy's fleet 
isatsea. Be daring and victory will be yours. I will hang round my 
neck the holy 1elics upon which the perjured Harold took his oath : God | 
will give us strength and courage to punish the wickedness of the | 
Saxon chief and his people—thore murderers who not long since massa- 
ered the Danes. Heaven has delivered them into your bands to punish ; 
let us go forth then, and put all to the sword!” As he said this, he 
hung the relics over his armour, and then mounted his charger. 

jhen the soldiers saw him, bigh towering upon his huge horse, they 
gave a general shout ; he seemed a host in himself, and at that instant 
the sun rose, and its first beams striking upon the polished helmet of the 
eolossal warrior seemed to give him a radiant crown. 

“ He is crowned! he is crowned! All bail king of England!” burst 
from a thousand voices, whose shout ascended to the skies. 

“Now reverend fathers,” said he to Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and 
Geoffry de Montbray, bishop of Coutances, “ say mass.” The prelate of 
Bayeux was in complete armour, carrying a heavy club: but Montbray, 
unarmed, bore a crucifix. The mass was said, an anthem sung, and loud 
the orisons of the warriors rose to heaven: they prayed for victory over 
their enemies—over those whose land they came to seize, whose lives 
they came to destroy, whose women they came to dishonour, whose chil- 
dren they came to enslave! They came to render desolate an unoffend- 

Imighty God for aid in the destruction 
id, “ shal kill,” ak the 
the standard of re- 
the crucifix on bigh, as if to say, “Behold Him who 

Swike home! Let blood flow, and rapine stalk 
the work of hell ; again crucify the Son of man ; 
but have faith in the Church, faith in us, and all will be forgiven thee !” 
As the Pope’s banner was raised, Odo gave his breviary to his attendants 
aenaoenge, Sayuaes asete man, large of limb and 


_ prowess 
ke William now drew up his army, which he formed in three lines. 
The first was com of his bowmen and slingers, with machines 
for casting stones. -This line was commanded by William Fitzosborne 
and Roger Montgomery, and in it stood the Angevins, Bretons, Man- 
seaux, Pescherons, with the bands of two valiant captains, Aymere and 
t. 


The second line, formed of the hea 
Fastace of Boulogne ; bere fought the 


-armed infantry, was led by 
‘oitevins, the Boulonnois, and 


The third line was commanded by the duke himself : it consisted 
Wholly of cavalry, and there fought all the Normans. 

He drew it up in three divisions. 

The first bad orders to the right wings of the two first lines. 

The second to support the > 

The third, at the head of which be placed himself, su the cen- 
tre, and was ready to give aid wherever the battle pressed. This third 





the posthumous | he turned his horse towards the Saxon ar: 


| and I mean so to deal my blows upon thine enemies this day, that nei-| bad th 


| 


| William for this honour. Go! and let thy sword bite as it is wont to 


arriors of the Val de Dunes, of Hambriéres, at Varaville, follow | through its powdery veil coruscations of light glanced from armour and 
your victorious general !”’ then waving his heavy mace high in the air, | arms, gleaming po f sparkling in the confused masses. The disciplined 
Norman cavalry pressed the disordered Saxons, till compressed by dan- 
ger they closed, and shoulder to shoulder formed a barrier of shields 
against the charging cavalry : thus the remains of the native army at 
last regained the bill—bat Gurth and Sweyne had fallen. 
“ The height! the height! Now Normans, now or never, follow your 
duke!” shouted William, elated and conscions of his advan We 
en fought eight hours without intermission, yet the 7 ot the duke 
thrilled begs the breasts of his chivalry, overpowering all feelings of 
fatigue, and with responding cheers his warriors once more, a serried 
line of steel, dashed up the slo Duke William led, but gained not 
that part of the height where id fought, and under one blow of 
whose destroying battle-axe riders and steeds ofien fell together! He 


my. 

“Val de Dunes,” “ Hambriéres,” and “ Varaville,” resounded respon- 
| sive through the advancing battalions of Normandy. 

“ Raoul de Tony, grand gonfalonier of Normandy, bear thou through 
is battle the holy standard of the Pope,” cried liam. 

“ By the mass no, sire! for such a charge would prevent my fighting, 


ther thou nor they shall ever forget it,” 

“ Then bear it thou Walter Giffard,” said the duke to the count of 
Longueville. . oh 

“ Sire, I mean to do no less than that good knight, the grand gonfa- 
lonier. I bear nothing this blessed day but my armour, my lance, and 





your glory.” drove our Normans before him : it was death to encounter the terrible 
* Sure,” cried the brave Toustan le Blanc, seigneur of Beo-Crespin, | warrior— that day be had no rival but Duke William. 

“ give me the standard, and by the sword of my father I'll plant it on} Having repulsed the attack in his front, and seeing that part of the 

you bill ere night, or Toustan sees not sun set.” galngs the duke hia gpanie to fol- 
“ And the lend on which thou plantest ft shall be thine: largesse, | low him, an upon us. n “ Notre aie again rung 

brave sir,” answered William. with loud defiance, auswered by “ The rood! the rood! the boly rood ! 


“T bave thy promise to begin the fight sire,” said Taillefer, as he rode 
up to the duke. 
“ Gallant Taillefer, no man in this good army has a better claim upon 


Again the pitch of the stormy battle arose in all its fury ; but the dake 
and Odo tore down the burdles as he Mere a) while with their long 
sharp swords their followers cut the ings making a wide breach, 
through which the assailants entered in thousands. Saxons made 
desperate resistance, and when their rampart was beaten down closed 
shield to shield, presetins a barrier which no effort could force, and 
from behind which their heavy ‘e “Yy> battle-axes and stu 
spears struck with resistless force. Not a foot could William gain upon 
his valorous enemies, and the combat, though far stretching right and 
left, hung upon the crest of that bloody height. 

Thickly and desperately did the invaders push up for footing on the 
table-land, and hundreds of self-devoted Saxons, closing with their ene- 
mies, flung themselves headlong with their foesin mortal struggle down 
the steep. There were seen dying men hurling their weapons madly as 
they lay, and expiring with the effort ; and the wounded, resting upon 
their shields, ret still striking feebly at the foe ere they fell. Yet the 
impenetrable line of Saxons held the crest unbroken, and once more 
the scales of fate seemed turnin, nst Normans: one moment 
longer and oma would the invaders have been beaten back by the in- 

id sons of the soil. 

“ Now relics befriend us!” cried the bishop, as an esquire handed him 
his bow, and the arrow headed with the ho Wy, nail, the present of the 
Pope to Duke William. “1 vowed, that if battle went hard this ar- 
ned should turn it: high in the air let it fly, and Heaven direct its 
fall! 

Whizzing the shaft disappeared In the skies, and the man, the words, 
the act, all drew attention from friends and foes. For an instant their 
struggle ceased—the uplifted axe hung in air, and knee to knee, and 
shield against shield fur a moment kept their hostile pressure motionless. 
Harold, whose glance watched all changes of that tumultuous field, be- 
held with surprise this sudden suspension of the fight: following with 
his eyes the upcast looks of the batants, the d ding arrow struck 
deep into his brain, and the great the glorious hero fell a corpse. A 
loud wailing cry run through the Saxon ranks, and the shout of victory 
issued from the exalting Normans. 

“ Dex aie and forward! Now brave Toustain, now! By the splendour 
of God, the day is our own!” shouted William, as witb his whirling mace 
he rushed forward and struck the strong bearer of the Saxon standard 
to the earth; then Toustain, pouring hard upon his chief’s lead, 
planted the sacred banner of the Pope, while the Duke beat down all who 
tried to rally round the body of their The Norman warriors 
soon clustered around, and the fight for the fourth time waged eal 
but the Saxons had lost the crest of the height and their leader! § 
the combat was maintained upon the table-land, and tely ; till 
no longer able to resist the Normans, who swarmed upon flank, the 
Saxons slowly gave ground : they did not fy, but beaten by their want 
of discipline yielded. 

So fought, so fell the Saxon soldiers of the great Harold. Broken but 
desperate, they still strove furiously, and only etep by step did the Nor- 
manus win their way in ee 
The tion was lost, the on army stagge , reeled, and back, 
kk ; the invaders forced the island combatants ; when, lo! a new 
leader appeared—it was Editha! Her countenance calm, her eye shin- 
ing with a feverish lustre, her face of a deadly hue. She sat firmly on 
her white barb, ber hair was loose and dishevelled, the golden fly above 
ber furebead alone seemed to have held its place in the disorder of her 
white dress, which was stained with the blood of the wounded ; a light 
shield was on her lefi arm, apparently placed there against ber will, for 
she seemed indifferent to the protection which it ufforded. Following 
her closely was the Vala, strange, wild, and impatient, but checked by 
the calmness of Editha’s master epirit. With these came the big Gunilda ; 
ber eyes flashed, she carried a battle-axe, was clothed in a shirt of mail 
smeared with gore, and seemed to wait impatiently for work as the queen 
rode into the combat. 


do, for all time shall ring with the fame of this great day.” 

Taillefer rode forth in front of the army, caracoling with his strong 
| Norman horse and singing aloud the song of Roland and Oliver, and the 
fight of Ronscevalles : his fine voice, loud and clear, rung forth the ani- 
mating strains so that both armies beard him, and the bold champion 
as he sung, threw his sword aloft high whirling in the air. He chal- 
lenged the best Saxon knight to single combat, and down came a 
mounted  pere at the call, though few bad horses: he rode firmly 
from the bill and charged upon the plain ; their w clashed loudly, 
and the cloven skull of the tall Northumbrian told the prowess of Tail- 
lefer. Another and another came, but they too fell beneath the deadly 
blows of the minstrel-warrior. Furious at , forth strode a 
sturdy man of Kent on foot: he approached the active Norseman, who 
rushed on elate with victory and animated by the cheers of the army, 
but no sooner was be witbin reach of the Saxon than one blow from the 
upraised battle-axe felled the champion to the ground, and Taillefer 
was no more! The victor sprung upon the horse and kissing b's hand 
to the enemy rode back into his line : a groan followed the fall of Taille- 
fer, but the invaders came on, and flights of arrows sprung from the 
Norman bows, whizzing through the air with burtling sound, and 
winged by death. 

“To your cover!” cried Harold. “Let no man quit the hill—each 
maintain his ground.” 

The word passed through the English line, it stepped back under shel- 
ter of the high hurdles which, placed above the heads of the soldiers, re- 
ceived the arrows showered by the enemy, whose first line now mounted 
the hill covered by the bowmen. The assault was fierce, the resistance 
firm ; the arrows, barred by the hurdles, fell harmless, and the two first 
lines, broken to pieces against the strong rampart, fled. The moment 
was critical ; the duke gave the word for his third line to charge, and 
then that grand chivalry advanced—a wall of by ty | iron. The earth 
shook, the air resounded with their cries, and as the huge curling wave 
—- at the rocky shore, so the Normans sprang fiercely at the fue. 

t that moment the Vala passed rapidly along their front like a wild 
meteor, her grey dishevelled hair and strange babiliments streaming in 
the wind ; her look was fierce and su tural as she held aloft the cra- 
cifix, and screamed with her unearthly voice, “ The rood! the rood! the 
holy rood!” the word ran like wildfire through the host, a bandred 
thousand men yelled forth that war-cry, and “ rood! the rood! the 
holy rood !” responded to “ Dez aie/” and “ Notre Dame!’ The fracas 
of arms and armour joined in the crashing uproar, and the war-horse of 
William bore bim headlong up the ‘= + bursting through the hedge 
of axes that bristled on the it e hed the Saxon standard. 
Harold leaping upon the duke slew his steed ; and again that trenchant 
axe gleamed high above the prostrate horse-encumbered hero, when a 
— of interposed bucklers barred the falling death. On! on! was 
the cry, yet 
we and 








no courage could force that rampart of strong shields, sharp 
staunch soldiers crowning the ridge. We were repulsed, 
and went rolling down the height, friend and foe, dead and living, in 
one confused mass. 

Harold’s voice was heard above the mighty din :— 

“ Keep the heights Saxons, keep the heights ; the victory is our own,” 
The word was repeated by th ds, and the outery spread far and 
wide along the Saxon line. Bat the Bretons and mea of Boulogne as- 
sailing their left, now fled in disorder, and the bands of Salisbury and 
Gloucester, bold but inexperienced, disobeyed the orders of their king: 





seeing the flight of the gendarmes they dashed down the bill in hot pur- 

suit, and struck reekless into the plaias. 
William beheld the rout of his right wing, his centre and left repulsed, 
gh the field that the duke was 











and a disastrous cry was running 
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_ THe Albion. 





July 17 





“ Eletan, is it trae that the king is slain?’ said Editha to a gory war-| from astronomy to angling, in what is generally termed a popular man- 
ner. A certain Antonio Torquemada wrote and published a book of this 
“Yes, lady, it is true! Fly hence, for nought but death is here ;| description in Spain, as far back as the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
away, for the love of God away! Where are Sweyne, Morcar, Ailwin,| and it achieved a very widely extended popularity for itself. It was 
translated into nearly, if not quite 
“There is Canute,” answered the huntsman, pointing to a man who) liographers reckon its editions by hundreds. Nor need we be § 
was a few yards in front, cheering on his fellows, and with his weapon} at the rie ay be Se ge it - _— — Noy ae Res 
ling rade blows od. ment came up. Garden lowers about six hundred ¢ most m 
eer i — < stories, selected from the various authors then considered the standards 
“Yes, for me Morcar, but not yet for the Saxons. Seest thou that} of scientific knowledge. These ——— flowers of the en of 
bank? Between it and where we now stand there is a deep moat filled | science are pleasingly and appropriately introduced to the 
with weeds, so as to appear like the firm greensward around. It has a/couversation of three friends—Antonio, Bernardo, and Ludovico—in a ‘ : 
sudden fall, and is deep, but there are firm passages across it where I| real garden decorated with natural flowers. In most instances, each | a prescription made and provided in Abel’s ancient 
have left men to mark them for our retiring soldiers. Give way here, | speaker, as he adds his flower or story to the collection, assigns his au- 
thority, saying—* as Pliny hath it,” “ as it is written in Solinus,” “ as it 
“'[ see,” cried Earl Erick the Forester, seizing the advantage of the | may be seen in Olaus Magnus,” and so forth ; the fathers of the Church, 
too, are frequently quoted in a similar fashion, and the whole forms a 
“Bat fly thou Editha,” said Morcar, “for Heaven’s sake fly, or you| very remarkable reflex of the state of general and natural science at the 
period in which it was compiled. 


rior resting on his target, bleeding and exhausted. 


Garth, Canute?” 


‘Fly! fly Editha! all is lost!” 


rally on that dyke, and there we may yet save the day.” 
movement with the quickness of a warrior’s eye. 


will be slain !’’ 
“J fear not Morcar. I will not fly. To the dyke—to the dyke! I 


see the Normans gathering upon the flanks. Ride everywhere, and cry | in knowledge can only be correctly estimated by looking back to the 
landmarks left on the ground already passed over. Than the Garden of 
On the word, Erick, Morcar, Ganilda, and the Vala rode along the bat-| Flowers, we could not have a better landmark for this purpose. It was 
long the companion of the grave and learned, and was dedicated to a 
ripe scholar, Sone 
“ Good shield,” said she, “save me till I restore the battle, and then I| as many other names, designations, and titles as none other than a Span- 
have done with thee, for thou wouldst keep me from the death I yearn | iard could possibly possess. Let us then, hand-in-hand, friendly reader, 
for. There, there brave Saxons, there must be your stand!” she cried | enter this antique garden, and discover what was the general knowledge 
aloud, riding swiftly, and pointing to the dyke ; “ but mind the passes of | among men of learning about three hundred years ago. 


—To the dyke!” 


tle. “ To the dyke—to the dyke !”” rang through that bloody field. 
As Editha turned ber horse to lead, an arrow struck her shield. 


the ditch. ‘The victory will yet be ours.” 


“ All is Jost! the king is killed! all is lost!” cried a coward wretch, | of a tuft of trees, on the bank of a river ; and soothed with the pleasing 


as he cast away his aris for flight. 

“No, no! the king is not killed ; he waits = on the dyke! To the 
dyke I say, to the dyke!” The shrill voice of Editha, as she half-shrieked 
these words with a desperate effort, was heard even in the din of that 
dread tumult ; and the brave hearts who heard it, and all who bebeld the 
queen, seemed animated with new fury for the contest, The rush for the 
opening was now general, and as they passed, Editha, and the remaining 
Saxon thanes, ranged them hastily on the low dyke which scarcely rose 
above the rest of the ground, but had the deep marshy ditch in front. 
The brave Saxons who covered the retreat, kept us at bay while their 
countrymen occupied the new ground, and then themselves retired across 
the \ 
The desperate resistance made against the foremost Normans allowed 
time for those invaders who were in the rear to close up ; a pause in the 
sanguinary fray took place, and the exhausted armies for a moment 
fronted each othe rt, breathless and desperate. Some rested panting on 
their swords and long heater shields, others on their battle-axes ; man 
leaped from their bdrses in haste to draw tight their ag gpl all 
were breathing hard, and most were bleeding with wounds, while impre- 
cations and abuse, and defiance, were poured forth by either hosts. The 
fiery William was not in front; bis borse had been slain by Elstan, and 
ere he could mount a fourth charger the batile had passed forward. 

Seizing the moment, Editha passed at speed along the Saxon front, 
exclaiming,— 

“No flying Saxons! faithful to the death! your queen leads you!” 
The cessation from havoc was but momentary. 

“Why halt ye sirs? forward, and set upon these Saxon dogs!”’ cried 
the fierce Odo, as he brandished his club, and spurred his hot charger 
against the defenders of the dyke. The appeal was answered by the 
couregeous Normans, and the mailed champions of Neustria and Armo- 
rica n dashed forward with an appalling yell. 

- rood, the rood! the holy rood!” echoed along the dyke, and 
the charging Norman squadrons, blinded by rage, saw not the ditch, mis- 
took the thick weeds for the sound sod, and down, down they went, 
headlong into the traitorous fen, where the mad covered them. A taunt- 
ing laugh pealed from the ranks above, and javelins and stones were 
harled upon the straggling men below. Astounded by the fall of those 
in front, the Normans checked their charge, but those behind still ed 
them with resistlees pressure into that iusatiate quagmire, while Editha 
led the Saxons forward to the attack through the passages across the 
greedy swamp. Sallying thus, with hideous outeries, the battle 
more terribly than ever. Nearly all the Saxon chiefs had fallen around 
their king ; but bold leaders are never wanting where brave men abound, 
and the storm burst vengeful on the foe as the shouting Saxons, ethel- 

born, chie and soeman, burst trom the dyke, outgush- 

ing as a torrent, The battle thunder rolled from the nearer bei hts, 

along the distant hollows, rising and falling, as the press and turmell of 

war poured its overboiling violence. Clattering blows resounded, helm 

and shield were bent and rived, ruthless imprecations met unheeded 

and spear and sword, and seax, and curtle-axe, and battle-axe, 

} amo through the shattered armour, freeing souls from carnal tene- 
ments, 

Heedless of danger Editha rode, pallid and tranquil, through the con- 
test. 

“ Forward Saxons! forward! your queen is with you!’ were now the | 
only words she uttered, while the Vala held high the cross, and the Ama-| 

Gunilda t in the thickest of the strife. 

Three times did the chivalrous Bishop Odo rally the Norman knights, 
but unable to withstand the storm they gave way, and victory was once 
more with the Saxons. 

At that crisis Dake William arrived, fresh mounted. He saw the dan- 

’ ae his loud voice ringing through his fainting battalions, and 


“Save yourself sire; we are lost if we retire not on the instant,” | 
whispered the experienced Eustache of Boulogne, as he leaned forward to 
approach the ear of our hero, Those words were his last. | 

“ Ha villain! I have thee now,” screamed a female voice, like the cry 
of the sea-mew in the storm. It was the voice of Gunilda, and her axe 
descended on the poll of Eustache. He fell heavily from his horse, his 
arms clanked with a dead sound, and the parting breath of life rattled in 


his throat. 
“That caitiff for thy deeds at Dover! Now my father, thy daught 




































all of the European languages ; bib- 


er as the 


Like the progress of an explorer of a new country, the world’s advance 
to de Soto Mayor, bishop of Astorgas, rejoicing in 


The three friends, having met in the garden, sit down, under the shade 


sound of the clear stream and murmuring of the green leaves, contem- 
plate the flowers—* so diverse in form, so dainty in colour, as if nature 
had used her extreme industry to shape, paint, and enamel them.” This 
naturally leads the conversation to the works of nature in general, 
whivh forms the first day’s discourse or chapter, entitled, “ Many = 
worthy of admiration, which nature hath wrought, and daily worketh 
men, contrary to her common and ordinary course of operation.” Here 
we read of whole nations having heads like dogs, and feet like oxen ; of 
a tribe of one-footed people, and of several varieties of tailed men—some 
having tails like those of peacocks ; others whose vertebral terminations 
resembled those of horses ; while a third had thick bushy tails like foxes. 
Indeed, there could be no doubt about the latter, for Bernardo speaks of 
a race of fox-tailed men that then existed in Spain. Their ancestors had 
offended a certain St. Torobius, who thus pan’ them in secula seculorum. 
It may not be generally known that a similar story is stili told of a dis- 
trict in England. St. Augustine is said, by our old monkish chroniclers, 
to have endowed the _— of a part of Kent with tails like fishes, be- 
cause they poe ng to listening to his sermons. Bat though the 
8 is still alluded to as a vulgar reproach, we must say to the reader, 
in quaint words of our author, “ you commit no deadly sin though 
you believe it not.” 

After a long discourse about Amazons, the three friends speak of “a 
fierce people and of great courage, though only three spans in length,” 
called pigmies. “ They inhabit the utter part of India towards the 

near the rising of the river Ganges, where, at sach times as it is in other 
places winter, the cranes come to lay their eggs, and to bring up their 
young ones, about the river-sides ; whose coming, so soon as the pigmies 
perceive— they are so little, that the cranes regard them not, but 
do them much hurt, as well in their 8 as in eating up their victuals 
and spoiling their fruits—they join themselves in great numbers to break 
their eggs. And to prepare themselves to this terrible fight, they mount 
upon goats and rams, and in very goodly equipage, go forward to destroy 
hy aac of cranes, as to a most dangerous and bloody enter- 


” 


=] 


Of the existence of the pigmies, the friends have no manner of doubt. 
They tell us that the Ty: whose commerce led them to the extreme 
ends of the earth, retained numbers of these valiant little ere as mer- 
cenary soldiers ; that, in short, the pigmies are no other the Gam- 
madios, who hanged their shields u the towers of Tyre, as we may 
read in the twenty-seventh chapter of the book of Ezekiel. And we must 


raged | ourselves add, that the belief in a nation of pigmies prevailed to a com- 


vely late period. Few of the old museums were without the ske- 
eton or embalmed body of a pigmy ; and it was no earlier than the last 
century, when Dr. Tyson, in an elaborate anatomical work, first proved 
that ail those embalmed bodies and skeletons were the remains of mon- 


ke 
From the dwarf tothe giant is no more datunt a step, than from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. One Bocacius, who saw it himself, is given 
as the authority for the following story : “ Near Trapani, in Sicily, cer- 
tain labourers, digging for chalk under the foot of a hill, discovered a 
cave of great wideness. Entering into the which, with light, they found 
sitting in the midst thereof a man of such monstrous oy that, 
therewith, they fled to the village, reporting what they had 
seen; then, gathering together in greater number, with torches and 
weapons, they ret to the cave, where they found the giant, whose 
like was never heard of before. In his left hand he held a mighty staff, 
so great and thick as a great mast ofa ship. Seeing that he stirred rot, 
they took a good heart and drew near him ; bat they had no sooner laid 
their hand on him, than he fell to ashes, the bones only remaining—so 
that the very skull of his head could hold in it a bushel of 
ining? whole skeleton being measured, was found to be 140 cubits 
in len; , . 
To arrive at such a size, the man must have lived a very long time ; 
so we are next treated with accounts of persons, who had lived from 200 
up to 500 years, Centaurs, mermen, an merwomen, next furnish subjects 
for the most ridiculous stories. We are told that a family, appropriate- 
ly termed Marins, then lived in Spain, who were the descendants of a 
merman. These Marins were webfooted and ecaly. They lived princi- 
pally on raw fish, which they caught with their hands while swimming 
their great-grandfather’s native element, being, as may readily be 
granted, the expertest of swimmers. 
Af 





has ave thee! Saxons; follow Ganilda!” 

“And son Ethelred,” shouted a youth, as he darted forward with 
the spear that he snatched from the expiring Eustache. 

“Art thou there, Ethelred? Varlet, get thee hence,” said Gunilda, 
as she attacked Aumari de Thuars. 

“Nay mother mine, not 80; I am thy son,” and he thrust the deadly 
spear into the throat of the Norman. 

“ Thou art mine own son by Odin! On, Saxons, the day is ours!” the 
next instant she fell pierced by an arrow. 

And the day was not theirs. Death had thinned the ranks of both 
armies, aad they closed in one confused and serried mass of combatants, 
80 that the fate of that great duel hung no longer upon the cunning of 
— but upon the thews and sinews of those intrepid and craggling 


& 

“Mallet! Odo! Beaumont! Fitzosborne! close in, knights, and| 
nies ~} !’ exclaimed the duke, and he charged like the blast of the | 
whirlwind. 

Outnumbered and exhausted, the Saxons gave ground, bleeding, but 
battling still as they retreated before the flerce duke, who was again on 
foot making fearful breaches through the serried shields, which, vainly 
opposed Peo “4 FT 

* Fly,” Canute, as he reeled towards the queen, and fell dead be- 
neath her horse's feet. 

“Oh fly! fly!” exclaimed the Vala, who now came up, faint with her 
great exertions. 

“ No Frica,” answered Editha ; “I will not fy! Fly, and save your- 
selves, but I quit not the field!” Suddenly her horse was killed by a 
stone cast from an engine : she Editha was stunned by the fall. 

“ T could bear all but this,” cried the Vala, who thought that the queen 


was slain ; and then — upon the duke as he now bore | the 


close upon them, she kissed 
beart! 

Then the monks, and the boy Ethelred, aided by some soldiers, rapidly 
bore off the senseless queen, while the Saxons, to protect her, made one 
desperate effort more ; it was the last sparkle of heroic valour, and soon 
the ~— began. 

Normans pursued, reckless, merciless, exulting, slaying, trampling ; 

and long after the light had departed, the soundin are ot death 4 
heard echoing among the woods in the pitchy darkness of that night— 
that dreadful night which closed for ever upon the day of Saxon glory ! 
—_—_— 


THE GARDEN OF FLOWERS. 
The eager craving after knowledge evinced by all classes of the com- 
munity, has, in these latter days of the world’s history, summoned into 


cross, and drove a seax into her own 


tain in the garden suggests the topic of the second day’s con- 
versation—“ On the tions and virtues of springs, rivers and 
lakes.” We have little, however, about the objects ified, springs and 
rivers leading the conversation to the four great p oon mentioned in 
Scripture as surrounding the garden of Eden; and nearly the whole 
chapter is taken up with a discussion — the exact site of the ter- 
restrial ise. This, though a favourite subject of discussion at the 
oo a terribly dry one now ; 80 we shall pass on to the next 


The third day’s conversation turns upon “ fancies, visions, spirits, en- 
chanters, witches, and bags.” After a deal of curious matter, the friends 
come to a conclusion, as contrary to that of Aristotle and the ancients, 
as it is to the ideas of the modern ghost-believers and - gy en 
namely, that all apparitions from the devils alone. We are 
told that there are six de of those very numerous and troublesome 

ntry. The first, in the upper regions of the air, attends to thunder, 
figbtaing, hail, and snow ; the second, in the lower part of the atmos- 
phere, causes heavy rains, blights, frosts, storms, and whirlwinds ; the 
third, on earth, has \ enough, indeed too mach, to do with the affairs 
of man ; the fourth, in the waters, presides over inundations and shi 
wrecks ; the fifth, in the upper strata of the earth, oocasions 
quakes and accidents in mines and wells ; the sixth, still lower down, is 
aetively employed in the place unmentionable to ears polite. Among 
all these, there are well-defined ations of rank, from the “ arch-ene- 
my” Satan himself, down to the lowest stoke. 

We here learn how it is that witches and wizards were generally de- 
serted, in their utmost need, by the fiends with whom they had formed 
en ments. In their i , they had made contracts with low, 
vu demoas, that had neither power to fulfil, nor sufficient honourable 
feeling to carry out, their en: ents. In all cases, however, when 
was made with a on of rank, the terms were most ho- 
nourably fulfilled, though the extreme penalty of the bond was always 
exacted. Indeed, some necromancers of superlative cunning and auda- 
city, managed to cheat the demons—“ turn a corner jinkin’,” as Burns 
says; but of such highly presumptuous and dangerous experiments, the 
less said the better. Necromancers who wished to possess a private de- 
moniacal attendant of their own always at hand, could have one confined 
in a ring, button, box, phial, or other small e article ; but, as a 
high-caste demon would not submit to such confinement, and a low-caste 
one could not be depended upon, it was usual in such transactions to secure 
the services of a low-class fiend, at the same time taking a bond for their 
due fulfilment, from one of the u ten thousand in devildom. 
best thing, however, that a n could have devil confined in was a 
horse. He could then make of incredible distance in the short- 
est ods, and always find profi employment for the imprisoned 

; an object sometimes of very t 








existence an immense number of books treating of every acience and art, 


consequence. 
Of planetary influence, we are acurious story, to the following 


effect : Abel, the son of Adam, 


The | fal stories are fou: 


—: 

g the deluge, and naturally any. 
ious that the recondite secrets, so dearly purchased by eating the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, should not be lost to mankind, wrote a book 
on the virtues and _——— of the planets, and enclosed it in the centre 
of a large stone. Long after the great cataclysm, Hermes T 
found the stone, opened it, and took out the book, by the contents of 
which he most wonderfully. This antediluvian book subse. 

uently fell into the hands of St. Thomas, who, in turn, managed to per. 
‘orm many great and admirable feats by its assistance. On one oecasion, 
the saint, while sojourning in a certain city, being seized by a severe sick. 
ness,was much annoyed by the noise of horses and carts traversing the nar. 
row street in which he dwelt. So he prepared two im according to 
aforesaid, 
having burned one of them at each end of the street, no horse or _ 
beast of draught or burthen could ever after pass the spots where those 
images were interred. He also made another image, from directions in the 
same book, and threw it into a fountain ; and the effect of this won. 
derful image was such, that every pitcher touched by the waters of 
that fountain immediately feli to pieces. This certainly seems to haye 
been a very mischievous trick, even though trated by a saint ; ang 
it also savours of a tampering with forbidden arts. But our author get, 
us right on the latter score. Using the influence of the planets, he tel 
us, is so very lawful, that nothing can be said against it ; but the other 
kind of necromancy, used and practised through the help and favour of 
the devil, is a very different affair indeed. 

There is nothing novel in the ghost stories in this chapter ; they are 
of the regular stereotyped kind, long and still known over all the worid, 
though here localised by assuming a Spanish character. And as we are 
given to understand that those appearances were not disembodied spirits, 
but merely illusions caused by devils, the accounts of them lose that cold 
charnel-house-like connection with death, the grave, and our own hy- 
manity in its future form, which constitutes the great charm and interest 
of what we may term a legitimate ghost story. 

Many supposed apparitions, however, were merely natural events, to 
which men, in their superstitious fears, attributed a spiritual character, 
As an instance of such, we are told of an occurrence that took place at 
Benevento, the very town where the garden-scene is laid. An industri 
matron, having risen before day one morning, to finish some pressing 
household work, sent her servant to light a candle at a lamp that wag 
always kept burning in a Pe gry eyes The sleepy girl, slightly 
dressed in white night-clothes, losing her way, wand over balf the 
town, before she reached the church ; and then, too stupid to give 
any explanation, frightened a silly sexton before she returned to ber 
mistress’s house with the burning candle. But, in the meantime, the 
mistress herself, not chosing to wait in the dark, set off for the church, 
and also returned with a lighted candle in her hand. Now, it — 
that a sick neighbour saw the two women, and his mind being 
by disease, magnified their number to a considerable extent. The sexton 
partly corrcborated the sick man ; and as the story travelled, the num- 
ber multiplied till the middle of the day, when it was currently reported 
and believed that a penitential yoosanion of two thousand ghosts carry- 
ing lighted ta had through the town during the previous night. 
For, says ovico, who tells the story, “let but one such matter as this 
come amongst the common people, and it will grow so, from mouth to 
moath, that at last of a mite they will make an elephant.” 

The fourth day’s discourse, suggested by the arrangement of the 
flowers in the garden, is upon “chance, fortune, destiny, lack, felicity, 
and happiness—what they signify, the difference between them, and 
many other learned and curious points ;” and forms a very interesting 
chapter, far in advance of the age in which it was written. Astrology, 
and the supposed influence of the stars, at man’s birth, on his future des- 
tiny, are treated as ridiculous absurdities ; while ignoranee and miscon- 
duct are shown to be the principal causes of human misfortunes and mis- 
eries. Here Antonio tells a story of some mowers, who found, in a 
meadow they were cutting, a miserable leper that bad crawled thither 
to die. The contagious nature of the disease, and the hideously dis 

ing state of the poor wretch, deterred them from attempting to ren- 

r him any assistance. On going to their mid-day meal, however, they 
found that a viper had crept into and been drowned in their wine-ar. 
Wine thus rendered so deadly poisonous they could not drink ; but think- 
ing it a pity that it ehould be wasted, they concluded to give it to the 
leper, and thus charitably put him out of his exceeding at once. 
Accordingly, they did so ; but, to their great surprise, 

sly, as they had expected, the leper became rather jolly thaa 
otherwise. In short, the mowers, instead of being philan' 
ers, as they thought, were a sort of pre-Hahnnemanite 
for the venom of the viper counteracted the virulence of the leprosy, 
the man was not killed, but cured, “So,” continues Antonio, “ as all 
herbs, beasts, and stones contain good and profitable virtues, we should 
not attribute to the re = that befalls us, but rather to 
our own ignorance, which de! us from y administering to 
health happiness. Concluding, Gaui ow, that pestilential 
infectious diseases are not caused by the stars, bat by matters of 
earth itself infec the air—as dead corrupted 
standing and putrid water, and many other filthy things.” 
the influence of the stars has long since passed away, but there are many 
still among us who might glean sound usefal information from the above 


passage. 

The fifth and sixth chapters treat “of the septentrional regions, and 
many things pleasant and worthy to be known.” In other regions, we 
are told that the sea is the mother of mysteries, but in the 
or northern, it is the mother of monsters. One fish, indeed, head of 
which was sent by the Primate of Norway to Pope Leo X., was called the 
monster : it had no other name, and well deserved to be so termed. Ac 
cording to Antonio's description, “its length is commonly about fifty 
cubits, which is but little in comparison with the defor- 
mity of its proportions and members. Its head is as as half it 
body, and round about full of horns, longér than those of an ox. It has 
only one “ye, a cubit in length and a cubit in breadth, which by night 

littereth in such sort, that afar off it resembleth a huge flame of 
ts teeth are great and sharp ; its body full of hairs, resembling the 
~~ +" aaa and its colour is as black as any jet in the 
ma. 

n Bernardo, not to be outdone, gives the following account of a2- 
other odd fish that was caught in 1517, in a river of Germany. “Its 
head was like unto that of a wild boar, with two great tusks shooting 
about four spans out of its mouth. It had four great feet, like to those 
with which you see dragons usually painted ; and besides the two eyes 
in its head, it had two others in its sides, and one in its belly ; and on 
the ridge of its neck certain long bristles, as strong and hard as though 
they had been iron or steel. This monster was carried to Antwerp, aad 
there live many who will witness to have seen the same.” 

Among a number of wonderful fishes, we may only mention another, 
found in the rivers of Sweden. Its name is trevis ; it is black in winter, 
and white in summer. “ Its marvellous property is such, that, binding 
it fast with a cord, and Jetting it down to the bottom of the river, if there 
be any gold on the sands thereof, the same cleaveth fast to its skis, 
which, how great soever the pieces may be, fall not off from it till they 
be taken off ; so that some persons in that country use no other occup®- 
tion to earn their living than this.” 

Coming to our own shores, Antonio says: “ There is a town in Scot 
land, the benefit arising to which, from an abundance of ducks, is 9 
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-| great and wonderful that I cannot pass it over. There is, near this 


town, a mighty t and craggy rock, to which, at time, these 
fowls pan A ‘ag in such quantitien, that they cubeiie Geen dark 
clouds rather than anythingelse, The first two or three da hover 
aloof, flying up and down about the rock ; during which time, 
ple ot the town stir not out of their doors, for fear of me yer Oy 
ry —— ae all thin ‘ir sigh _ still, settle themselves roy 
rock with nests. ir it is so sharp and pierci while 
flattering over the sea which beateth on the eame rock, they see the fish 
through the water, which—incontinently plunging ves into the 
same—they snap up with such facility, that it is scarcely to be believed 
bat by him who hath seen it. Then the Some koowing the way? 
and get up into this rock, and not only sustain themselves by 
the fish which they find in the nests, but maintain a great traffic by sell- 
ing them in other towns. When they perceive that the young birds 
ready to fly, the people—in order to enjoy the benefit of fish 
longer—pluck their wings, detaining them in the nests many and 
at last take and eat them, their desh being very tender and of good 
smack. These ducks are never seen in that region but at such time 
they breed, and though the people kill numbers of them, yet they never 
fail to come as many as the rock can hold.” The generality of wonder 
ded on some slight substratam of trath ; through the 
foregoing cloud of exaggeration, our 


eyes can readily perceive 
the Bass Rock and its feathered tenantry of gannets. 
The sixth and last day’s conversation was held in an arbour of sweetly- 
scented jessamine, where, in the intervals of speaking, the ears of -' 
three ancient friends were regaled with the sweet and delectable song 
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nighti ngales,which, in their opinion, far excelled the curious forced | provided for this is a long, hollow, copper cylinder, perforated with holes | 
parmony of musicians. As we must part with them, we surely cannot | like a nutmeg-grater, or the barrel of a musical box, when all the pegs | 
Jeave them in a more pleasant place ; and so, at once, we shall say fare- jare taken out. These holes are of different sizes, divided into several 
well to The Garden of F lowers. stages down the cylinder, the smallest coming first, and progressing gra- 
| dually to the largest, which come last. ‘The cylinder is slightly inclined 
| towards the large perforations, aad is made to revolve slowly by steam 
SHOT. power ; the shot is then poured in through a funnel at the upper end, 
This is a pleasant little article, from Household Words ; but we believe that | ad the operation is then left to work itself out. The baby-shots, the 
the warlike engine described with so much feeling is destined only for ph | youthful shots, and the full-grown shots, as they roll into and are worked 
snd partridges.—£d. Alb. round the cylinder, find the holes themselves through which they can 
It is the fortune of war to be honoured with monuments. Not always comfortably squeeze their forms, falling into the different troughs that 
dignified statues standing on short pedestals—not always marble horse- | 8re waiting to receive them. This is altogether 80 much like an agricul- 
men sitting jauntily upon marble steeds—not always blood and fury re- tural operation connected with the seed trade, that my shadowy, peace- 
lievi, which, with their attendant tablets, adorn the peaceful, dim, reli- | loving friend forgets where he is, and, for a time, is happy. 
gious aisles of the National Cathedral—not always iron dukes, who, in When the deadly grain is collected from the troughs, it is placed within 
the hats of beadles, and with the batous of the ghosts of Hamlet and Don | ®20ther small, revolving cylinder (not perforated) where its leaden white- 
Giovanni, point, for a bronze eternity, to some London stable-yard or | 2¢88 is changed pH we agency of blacklead, to a bright, polished sable. 
skittle ground—bat sometimes it is a more ambitious monument—a co- | It is then found that amongst the mass are a number of imperfect globu- 
jama that towers upward into the outer coating of the metropolitan smoke, | lar shot, so much flattened at the pole or poles, as to be utterly unfit for 
jooking st a distance like a high constable’s etaff of office, or the orna- |® Place in the hearts of men, or birds, or beasts, and only wortby of a 
mental pillar of a lamp for patent candles. Two such columns as these | tomb in the waste-box. These false ones are detected bd a simple, but 
are among the architectural features of our city,—the monument to Lord | Very ingenious process. A small, smooth, wooden fan-shaped platform 
Nelson, and the pillar of the Duke of York. is fitted up, edged in, and inclining slightly towards two troughs, one 
Standing in the iron cage that crowns the summit of this latter struc- | Placed se under the edge of the board, the other at a little | 
ture, and directing your eyes in a south-easterly direction to the banks of | distance from it. The polished shot is then poured gently, and with equal | 
the river, you may yet see another circular column of greater altitude, | force, down a perpendicular funnel that discharges itself upon the in- | 
but of more homely exterior, built, in fact, of unpretending brick, and | Clined platform. The shot that is perfeet rolls with sufficient impetus 
surmounted by nothing more or tal than a bare flag-staff. This is | down the board, to carry it over into the further trough ; while the im- 
also a building dedicated to war, but it bears the same relation to the | perfect shot either sticks fast with its flattened surface upon the plat- 
Dake of York’s column as the private soldier does to the commander-in- | form, or drops lamely into the nearest waste-trough waiting to receive 
chief,—the same relation to the Nelson column, as the able seaman does it. ; : : : 
to the lord high admiral. It is the Lambeth shot-tower, and if poetical | With this mild, playful, infantine, toy-like process the terrible busi- 
justice had been consulted instead of the adornment of the metropclis, | 2¢88 of shot-making ends. That which began in the tempest of the roar- 
the statues of those distinguished fighting men whom England delights to | ing shot-tower, is finished calmly in the quiet of the granary of death. 
honour should have been placed upon the summit, and in niches round We walk out into the street once more, and into the middle of the nine- 
the interior of this working monument, where the stream of deadly shot, | teenth centary—I and my shadowy, peace-loving friend ; and though 
pouring from roof to basement, with a leaden roar, would have gladdened those who pass us by can hear no voice, there are certain questions that 
their marble eyes, and ears, and hearts, making @ worthy Walhalla for | he pours into my ear which I cannot answer, though I have the will. 























their mighty marble souls, even gst the kside wharves and | 
and ner este As it is, the Lambeth shot-tower is in the peaceful se 
possession of Messrs, Walker, Parker, and Company (by whose kind per- | SQUIRE BOLTON’S TRANSGRESSION. 


mission I have been allowed to go over the works), and the constant 

manufacturer of the small, eae, —— instruments of death does 
m to have had an unamiable effect either upon mas looke 

pos Some . sis ed Bs nee care | the broad sunshine, up the green lane where the beech leaves were al- 

Those who are curious in ulations on the effect of certain employ- | Teady crisp and sombre ; by the Hathaway woods, one uniform mass of 
meats upon the mental and moral character of man, will probably be | colour ; past Mr. Guy’s cottage, where the jessamine straggled in neg- 
glad to learn that the labourer who is occupied for ten hours every day | lected luxuriance, except on one side, where it had been blighted by 
in sharpening daggers and bayonets, or giving the finishing edge to the | lightning, and clung, a dead, black, network shroud, to the mossy wall ; 
chine-splitting sabre, is a mild, an inoffensive creature in the intervals | #long the white dusty road into their own trim garden, where she had 
of business ; an affectionate husband ; and an indulgent father of a fa- | carried so few heavy thoughts, or incomprehensible, inevitable cares ; 
mily. Deadly revolvers are not put together in all their fatal beauty | Straight to the Walnut Parlour, where she entered upon the whole family 
by sour cynics who have become weary of, or spiteful to the world, but | assembled in conclave to discuss the tidings which had preceded her— 
by hard-handed workmen, who laugh, sing songs, and whistle tunes as | Puzzled, doubtful, indignant faces, because Squire Bolton Was too origi- 
they follow their employment, and claim a fair day’s wages for what they | al and independent not to have already startled his children, and con- 
consider a fair day’s work. The motley ingredients that go to make up | Vinced them ere now that he preserved in full his right of private ver- 
those engines of war that are known by the titles of bombehells and hand- | dict, unswayed by the awfal weight of public opinion. 1 
grenades, are not mixed by crook-backed, grinning dwarfs with grinding | The servants in a house are apt to be better informed than their su- 
teeth, and aged, mumbling crones with withered arms. Ob, no, my | periors. The rumour of the Squire's perverseness had reached his 
Christian brethren, for these things—like all things else—obey the uni- | kitchen, and Black George had felt instigated to hint it pretty broadly 
versal law of supply and demand. Machinery may intervene, and re- | that day to Madam Bolton. The Squire, silent asstone previously, 
move the workman to a decent distance from his labour, but grant the | while his children unsuspiciously retailed the Market Northorpe politi- 
necessary stipend, and pay it panctually, and you shall never want for | cal creed, was subjected to an i diate con) and filial attack, to 
jovial, full-blooded men to obey your bidding. “And while one mass of | Which he had the courage to plead guilty. He was still at the bar 
fools are determined to march against another mass of fools for the | When Sylvia entered, and court and culprit presented themselves to her 
avowed purpose of fire and slaughter, who can pate that they have | alarmed scrutiny. 
materials put into their hands with which to kill each other in an artistic The Squire was the most prominent figure in the group, one brown 
and expeditious manner? Therefore, if any enthusiastic and hot-headed | hand holding his beloved pipe, the other resting on the table before him. 
members of the Peace Society should ever think of marching bodily | Firm as granite the old man looked, but grave, for he alone of all that 
against my friends cf the shot-tower, I will be one of the first to defend | clamorous band had fally counted the costs. 
them and their stronghold with all the physical power at my com-/| Mrs. Bolton was sighing and groaning, and declaring that “Mr. Bol- 
mand. ton’s shameful conduct would bring her to the — Sam stood lean- 

If ever I am to be sent suddenly into the lap of eternity, let it be with | ing against the chimney-piece as hostile as if he were not also as rough 
my body nicely beplumbed with the smooth, round, glossy shot that | | ad graff as the most cross-grained specimen of protest and resistance ; 
have seen manufactured at Lambeth, and not—like some of my ances- | Ned was flushed and pained, peaceable to a degree, but driven to bay, 
tors—with my head split in two, like a water-melon, by a clumsy battle- | his own father the aggressor, on his feet, too, because it was the more re- 
axe, or one of my eyes knocked into my brain with a cloth yard shaft. spectful-postare, fluttering his white hand among his ruffles, and look- 
Let me—like Julius Cesar in the foram—die decently ; let mce—unlike | ing at the ground ; and last, arrested at the door, Sylvia, with her 
Julius Cwsar—have all the advantages of civilization assisting at my | Ufastened mantle falling from her shoulders, her bare round arms, her 
death, as developed in the improvement of the engines of destruction. | hat hanging from her hand by its long strings, and her scared face. 

A most deceptive place is the shot-department of this Lambeth work-| Mr. Bolton, with all his sarcastic humour, was a candid and indulgent 
shop. Ifthe emblem of peace is plenty—as the poets put it—and the | father. Hence this outbreak. Besides, the effects of his resolution con- 
image of plenty, as the painters put it, ia a female scattering, right and | cerned all, aud were momentous enough to warrant resistance oa the 
left, the seeds of golden corn, then must the shot-tower aud its ware- | part of his family. . - 
houses be the very temple of peace, for never did a place that was nota | “ You were always a cruel man, Mr. Bolton,” raged his lady ; “ con- 
granary, put on such a natural PP If any ber | sidering nobody but yourself in your deeds. But you'll repent this, sir ; 
of that society that I have before alluded to was brought here blind- | you'll repent it!” : 
folded, and the taken off when he was in the midst of the sifters,| The Squire was serious, but his sense of the ridiculous could not resist 


CHAPTER [LI,—CONTINUED. 
Sylvia went home piqued, frightened, and distressed, stumbling in 











and the troughs of he would immediately fancy himself, without 
any stretch of imagination, in the corn-market of Mark Lane, handling 
his specimens of the finest a: tural produce. Canvas bags open at 
the top, and full of the smooth, black, deadly grain, are lying about, to 
aid the illusion, which is further assisted by the general cleanliness of this 
—_ of the place. 
by a steady, rushing noise, like the sound of a t waterfall, I 
take the arm of my imaginary friend from the Peace Society, and in a 
few minutes we are standing inside the base of the shot-tower. It is a 
few feet higher than the monument on Fish Street Hill, and about three 
times its d ter. It is circular in form, built all the way up with solid 
brickwork, and lighted at intervals with small, arched, cavernous, glazed 
windows, the recesses of which serve to show the thickness of the wall. 
Winding up the side is a narrow staircase, plentifully lined with dirt, 
coaldust, and blacklead, and protected by a thin iron railing. The cost 
of this tower is estimated at thirty thousand pounds. On the floor are 
several bars of lead—the material from which the shot is cast 
—and a kind of copper with a fire burning underneath it. In the centre 
are two short, broad tabs—like washing-tubs—filled with a thick, muddy- 
looking water. One is perfectly tranquil on the surface, but the other is 
bubbling and foaming up like a water plug that has been opened in the 
streets, for a stream of lead is pouring into it from the roof of the tower, 
at the rate of a ton of shot in every five-and-forty minutes, causing the 
ceaseless, deafening roar that first excited our attention. Casting our 
eyes upwards along this stream, and tracing it to its source, we fiad it 
coming from a few silvery drops that fall through a small square trap in 
& wooden platform erected across the of the building. These drops 
increase in force and density as they fall lower, until, about the ceutre of 
the column, they unite in a straight, thick, slate-coloured stream, lighted 
up by the sunbeams as it passes the windows in the wall. Looking 
through the trap at the top, watching the descent of handiwork, is 
superintending the casting, dressed in a dirty canvas 
smock shirt and a brown paper cap ; Lavage =» bed appearance of a 
smal}, quaint es set in a square frame. He a counterpart in a 
ae lliow-workman below, who stands calmly by, while the 
is harrying down to the waters of oblivion. Anxious 
pee oa the source of the cataract, we toil laboriously 
t nding stairs, passing the roaring, rushing stream at every turn, 
until, after a Sm, we reach the summit. There we find a simmering 
cauldron fall of molten set in a frame of brickwork on a furnace ; 
While by its side stands trap a metal pan, or shallow basin, 
Set upon four thin iron legs. The bottom of this pan is Te 
cap keeps ladling it full of the red-hot liquid 
t, silvery drops keep oozing through, 
jown the open trap like harp 
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like quicksilver globu on 
a) 
strings into the | ~ 


dowy companion of the Peace Society, shudders as he feels that in that 
‘mail, insignificant hand-basin, lies the source of the great stream of death 
that thunders down into the waters beneath. As we wind slowly down 
the stairs, we stay to reflect that in the perfectly globular form which 
the liquid metal assumes as it descends the pit, is contained a beautiful, 


shape to every planet that rolls above our heads. The ob- 

ing the water below to receive the metal drops, is to pre- 

vik net lar form, which would be destroyed by coming in contact 
yieldiag substance. 

gaVbea the white shot is taken out of the tubs of water, it is removed to 

wat Part of the building which I term the granary, where it undergoes 

be 


timple of drying. After this, it is found that it shoald 
caretully efted, fo ooperaie Ge crmctcincn of abot The machinery 


this appeal. 
“ My life!” he said, bowing low, “I hope you don’t mean to be the 
instrument of retribution ; I hope you have more tenderness for your 
nerves and your affections.”’ 
His incensed wif: covered her face, and through her teeth styled him 
“a wretch,” as she designated Black George twenty times a day ; but she 
robably used the word in a modified sense, as ladies then bestowed it 
ly without any excess of virulence, and on far less provocation, 
against teasing lovers and husbands. “These wretches of men,” we 
suspect, was a phrase capable of becoming SS and endear- 
ing ; but by Madam Bolton it was not now employed in a kind sénse— 
no, not by any means. 
“ Indeed, sir,” urged Ned, “ for a man who bas all his life preserved a 
character for sense and sobriety, the father of a family, the head Jof a 


coloars.” 

“ You are wrong there, Ned,” exclaimed the Squire abruptly; “I 
have not turned my coat. I could not help wanting an opportanity to 
parade its real side.” 

“ If it had been a stand-out for a good end,—to put down the turn- 
pikes, to get up a new of yeomen, to support skittles and foot-ball, 
and keep out papists and foreigners,” Sam complained ; “ but to side 
with a pack of low beggars, who would make us all shopkeepers to- 
gether ; I cannot understand it, father.” 


“ Well, Sylly, your mother and your brothers have spoken their minds, 
and now it b 


7, 
your turn. What bave you to say against your father’s 
proceedings? It ain’t polite or prudent. It is p ery this row, eh?” 

The made Sylvia's heart swell with a sudden, swift, strong 
reaction ; she walked to her father’s side and clasped her hands tight oa 
his arm :— 

“ Do what you think right, papa ; you know best.” 

The innocent words of con and submission almost overthrew the 
Squire's composure ; but he recovered himself, and etriking his fist on 
the table, gave his family an explanation of his motives in living words 
from whose stern sincerity and force they recoiled. : 

“ Wife and children, you think me , bent on branding your 
position and prospects with a mark which they will not survive, for no 
reason but my own folly or wickedness. Notso. When I was younger 
ppp ia Steet Di i 
of a luxurious, despotic upper class, a su D be 
I mixed in it--rubbed clothes with the ballies and the neg | rakes 
and barlots, the statesmen who had ‘their price,’ the thieves who never 
saw Tyburn, the priests who preached unmoved, the authors who be- | 
slavered the very handmaids of high places. I don’t say that I was 
without sin, or that I came back unstained ; bat while I hated my kind | 
I swore that, if I ever saw the day, I would raise my voice in the View | 
Halloo to pall down those cursed barriers that make men either sultans | 





or slaves. There may be rascals engaged in the work, I cannot help it ; 
the first stones displaced may crush me and mine, I have no notion of | 
proving coward any more than rogue. There is a mo’ these 
monstrous privileges ; and although I have no great stomach for the 
Dissenters, Ned—nor for the Sir Andrew Freeports, Sam—the deuce take 
it but they may mend public matters, since they cannot mar them, 
re ed are not the fashion in Market Nortborpe. Sir Charles and | 
his ki 





patronage, and reprobate me if you will; and you, . may swear and 
drink to my confusion, and sade pounnelf whipper-in to Sir les—pos- 
sibly, in spite of your name, as he remains a bachelor, he may allow you 
oe betas S Usa es ee And you, madam, 
aid and abet sons—it is not first time that wives have been un- 
faithful and 





respectable house, to be guilty of so violeat a step—such a change of been noticed 


n undutiful in the cause of the great. But don’t you | engulph the beaten man and bis friends as they 


break your heart, little Sylly ; you and I, and poor Mark, who does not 
heed the world’s wind and tide, will let the rest go and weather the 
—_— ja company, though we save but a crust of bread and a cup of 
water. 

So Squire Bolton marched out from the middle of the confoundod mal- 
contents. —~ 

CHAPTER Iv. 

There must have been sweet blood in these incongruous Boltons ; 
spite of sufficient exasperation and an incapacity to master the argument, 
oF. did not desert their head. 

Not only Mark, who launched a strangely incorporeal and impartial 
epistle into the heat and passion of Market Northorpe, deponing that 
there were germs of truth in the mutual pleas of most general ques- 
tions, proceeding to quote Brutus against Casar, and Cesar against Bru- 
tus—but timorous Ned and blustering Sam. The old man might be in 
the main crotchety and stubborn, and their principles were different as 
they were ready to eos but that should not prevent them standing by 
him and his, least of all when it might become their interest to fail him. 
No one else should cry him down, and they looking on and listening to 
the “ Hark for’ard.” No, no, whatever their private lamentations might 
be, they were not ashamed ofhim. They did stand by him, Ned lacka- 
daisically, Sam doggedly. 

Mrs. Bolton herself was not more than usually humoursome, and only 
occasionally bore witness that her goodman had the characteristics of 
both serpent and bear ; that she knew the sting of that perennial wasp 
aggravated by his unheard-of and unchristian behaviour, and cankering 
beyond alleviation from Hollands and herb tea. Sylvia was full of fright 
that papa should see fit to oppose quality like Sir Charles, whom 
had exalted to govern them, but united the extremes of love and indig- 
nation on the Squire’s behalf, faithful fondness for him, vehement anger 
against his adversaries—were he to constitute himself sheriff of the 
county, vicar of the parish, mayor of the town, in one, and proceed to 
tax, fine, and coerce the inhabitants on his own authority, it wonld have 
been alike to Sylvia. Although new to adverse circumstances, she 
discovered herself fertile in ingenious devices to divert the attention and 
soothe the asperity of the culprit and martyr; he should see the boys 
play bowls—he should tell her what to do with her young pheasants— 

e should try his toast and tankard, and forgive his Sylly for burning 
the one and spilling the other, because she had such a riddle for him as 
would take him a week to solve. 

Once exulted to be a man of note, an oracle, and a model, to ever so 
small a portion of our fellow-creatures, it is hard to endure the reverse. 
Poor Squire Bolton was now experiencing the inconstancy of favour, and 
although he nodded his head, and bore up like a man, he felt the sen- 
tence with all his English single-heartedness and pride. It was hard to 
stamp down Market Northorpe-street, and find only averted faces ; to 
lounge for an afternoon in his printing-office, uncheered by a single lis- 
tener to the last London colamns; to be shamefully omitted in the 
Mayor’s dinner ; to sit in his pew in church, and hear the parson whom 
his son Ned assisted, preach for an hour and a half on the fraternal base- 
ness of Aaron and Miriam, the - of the congregation supplying the 
point, and he only able to bless himself that Madam Bolton was not pre- 
sent to beat an accompaniment—and to know, ay, to have it carved on 
his inmost heart, that, while Sir Charles smiled superciliously and 
suapped his fingers, he would compass heaven and earth to win for him 
the wages of whiggery. 

Io the mean time, the business of the election went on the more brisk 
on t of the ab of imity. Sir Charles spared nothing ; he 
feasted and flattered ; he condescended to visit the principal townsmen 
standing uncovered before him ; he gave substantial earnests of friend- 
ship and regard to husbands and fathers—and for pretty. prating, wilful 
wives and daughters, be ordered all the top-knots in Mrs. Littlepage’s 
shop, with hoods and beaver hats, and sets of lace neckerchiefs and 
aprons by the score, from London ; he opened the taverna, and enter- 
tained the topers royally at his own cost. Mr. Guy, with his comely 
face and pleasant tongue, made himself ree wae Py mney } patted 
and tossed up the children ; chucked the girls ; ban up and down the 
simpering old bodies—and just for a frolic, and to enable Mr. Lane, the 
cheese-factor, to attend a meeting of the corporation, whipped on his 
apron, and dispensed pound upon pound of Gloucester and Cheshire, 
at Sir Charles’s expense, to whoever would favour him with their 
custom. 

The town rang with Mr. Guy’s glory ; and, as if gaiety and gallantry, 
and a nature that was honest and true at the core, were not enough, Sir 
Charles brought down his beautiful, fashionable niece, Mrs. Latimer, to 
preside over his banquets, and gruce his gatherings, and altogether to 
dazale, dumbfounder, and double-chain his people. 

The fine ladies, a hundred years ago—what stories are told of their 
wealth of beauty and wit! How skittish they were; how hair-brained ; 
what lengths they went to attain an end ; how they cast it aside when 
ee Latimer was such a one ; she had danced at Ranelagh and 

auxball ; she Sok qantied sche hut catuseminO sins SOO sams, 

pupoked,,” when. it snited.o paspose had celebrated her follies 

at Richmond, whims at Greenwich ; and she too had saved her 
répatation, and escapgd the small-pox. She came to the country jaded 
with cards, auctions, and court dresses, to stimulate herself with a little 
bit of friendship to Sir Charles by securing his election. Half a century 
afterwards, Market Northorpe had traditions of her wondrous loveliness, 
, and affability ; how she toasted every guest ; led off Sir Roger de 
Coverley each time she could find partners for her men ; invited all the 





young people to London to visit her—and to retarn to the Hall 
to celebrate in the of each of the young ladies ; made 
the favours, breasts of the bashful voters ; 


— them on 

a loan of Mrs. Myres’ shawl, and wore it knotted roand her clipsome 
waist on the hustings ; and, greatest feat of all, _— the poacher far- 
mer, and by fair means or foul, by liberty to shoot in the Hathaway pre- 
serves every moonlit night in the seasou, by a thirty years’ lease of his 
little farm, or by a bold challenge to kiss ber rosy mouth while she held 
@ guinea between her white teeth, one way or other, carried him 
triumphantly in her own carriage, a bot recreant to the polling- 
booth 


Sylvia Bolton would have given her two delicate ears to have met and 
iced by Mrs. Latimer—to have had her borrow her patterns as 


she beg those of the Parnells and Olivers, (she had the newest in 
town, which she would be sure to forward to her friends in future ; 
bat she was a sad grig the moment her feet the pavement, 


could only work in the coupiry) to have seen ber hold up her quilted 
satin petticoat and display her twinkling feet in the last step, laughing 
and bidding them keep time, more like poor merry Anne Boleyn than her 
wise daughter Queen 

But ali this enjoyment was denied Sylvia by her father’s eccentricity, 
and it was a sign of her unselfishness that she resigned it only with a 
little sigh and without a particle of malice against the origin of her 
loss. So rare, too, were the little girl’s coveted opportunities of study- 
ing finished manners, so perpetually her mother worried ber on her 
homeliness. 

The efforts of the intruding candidate were quite eclipsed. They were 
confined to riding over with several servants, supposed to be constables 
in disguise, and taking up his residence at the surly tanner’s, where 
the effluvia from the skins and the bark would have driven away a nose 
of the least gentility. Certainly, the inns in Market Northorpe refused 
to admit him within their ever open doors, and the Gate House was too 
far out of the way to serve as head-quarters ; and considering that he 
was exposing himself to considerable personal risk, and dared not appear 
abroad after nightfall, perhaps bis presence alone merited a little more 
gratitude, without noticing the rival hoods, beaver hats, and aprons 
which, as they were of no finer material or more excellent device than 
the baronet’s, were rejected with scora. : 

The volunteer member was only the son of a great Bristol merebant, 
and it was alleged that his only sister had been run away with by a 
_—y of Sir Charles's —_-* — He was a ae “ — — 
jadgment, the desperate nature enterprise bot su’ og him toa 
charge of headstrong folly ; for every cause has its beginning, and the 
infancy of a uine, wholesome, democratic element was—with a few 
exceptions, w the influence leapt at once into vigour—thas strug- 
gling into hardy growth —— the —- 

When his voice was heard, Mr. Joyce spoke with the fervour of convic- 
tion against family boroughs, closed parliaments, coal and salt taxes, 
Walcheren expeditions—causing Squire Bolton to smack his lips and 
clap his hands with fiery approval ; but Mr. Joyce was seldom wed 
speech ; and when the election day arrived, they were intrepid gentle- 
men who, from a neighbouring county, ap and walked along with 


have misruled the morals of the nation long enough. So there | Squire Bolton of the Gate House to confront Sir Charles Hathway and 
is the plain fact of the matter. And aoe, ome Bel, pen aay aoe ae his exulting host. 


That scene—has not Hogarth immortalized its minutest traits directly 
or by implication? The c' , the commotion, the huzzaing, the bis- 
sing and hooting, the pelting with mud, soot, and dead cats, with frag- 
ments of earthenware deadly brickbats—the roar of joy and derision, 
when Sir Charles was proclaimed member—the swaying of the mob to 

descended from the plat- 
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form, the prompt masterly retreat of the vanquished, the rising yell of | 
vengeance from their pursuers, the magistrates supine and agitated, the | 
buffoons in vain exerting their waggery, the riotous braggart and brutal, | 
the qeonpe of the compact band from the back premises of the tan-work, 
and Squire Bolton’s gallop home to quiet the apprehensions of his family, | 
and man the Gate House if necessary—these and a thousand other | 
traits the earlier Thackeray limned for posterity in touches fresh as yes- | 
terday. 

That night the Gate House was surrounded by a throng of light-head- | 
ed, besotted folk, cramming the terraces, trampling down Sylvia's sweet- | 
peas, larkspur, and suo-flowers, assembled there for the parpose of meanly 
abusing their success, and galling their old friend and new foe by bura- | 
ing under his nose and the noses of his family the effigies of the whole 
housebold. " 

A strange contrast ; the calm, sweet summer twilight—the jeering, 
groaning crowd, many a woman’s mob cap and scarlet cloak among the 
men’s smock-frocks, bere and there a slouched, muffled, stealthy air, as if 
better-to-do mixed in the outbreak, but were ashamed of it even 
then ; the thick volumes of smoke and flare of burning wood and resin, 
rising into the blue sky ; and ranged in a grotesque row, facing the care- 
fully shuttered parlour window, parent and child, a whole cavalcade of 
Banquo’s spectres, or Punches and Judies—the oddest mixtare of tragic 
and comic, with a cast of true art in the hanging head and the salts of 
Madam Bolton, the hoe and clouted shoes of the Squire, Ned’s white 
neckeloth, Mark’s vest buttoned awry and his hat reversed, Sam’s gua 
aod kennel, and poor Sylvia’s huge nosegay, even to Black George bran- 
dishing a toasting-fork. 

Withio the darkened room, the family through chinks and crevices in- 
apected the demonstration, The Squire had been with diffieulty with- 
held from throwing out his old hunting coat and peruke a contribation 
to the quers’ wardrobe, but watched warily notwithstanding, for who 
could tell when their rough play would turn to rougher earnest, and be- 
neath his lapels, unseen by women, he grasped his pistola, Ned was 

uieting his mother in most genuine hysterics; and although the poor 
hilow was white and shocked, he stood between her and the danger, 
and reassured her by cool words, to which his beating heart was an invo- 
luntary traitor. 

“ Now, my dear madam, it is just a pretty little show—will be over 
presently —diverts the poor people. See, Sam aad Sylly are absolutely 
enjoying it.’ 

ie stretched a point about Sylly ; but Sam did appear to appreciate 
the scene, so greedily he peered at it, barely stifling his flerce desire that 
the rioters should come on and do farther mischief, though he had not 
even the sword which he wore abroad, but only a stout ashen stick, which 
he held like a vice. 

Sylvia was terrified, but with thing stimulating in ber alarm, 
something keen and self-forgetful, that kept ber from shrieking and 
shaking, and made her kneel in the shadow of Sam’s arm and gaze with 
@ blanched face, but clear eyes, upon the actors and prompters on this 
familiar stage. She could not help a little wild, nervous laugh, when an 
incautious movement brought her shadow there, without, toppling down 
among the feet of the others, Her mother cried, “hush! bush! Sylly ;” 
Ned was scandalized ; Mrs, Bolton sobbed that she was a little vixen ; 
but she did not mind them much at that moment. 

The most excited spectator of the t dolls was Black George. A 
farm servant or two, summoned bastily, stood stelid, with goggle eyes, 
and now aod then an irresistible grin ; the very women were generally 
more indignant than appalled ; but the West Indian was beside himself 
with bootless rage—he writhed, he ejaculated, his dark eyes seemed to 
scintillate, he danced with frenzy. He rushed in with shoe-brushes and 
table knives, and a boiler of hot water, to hurl at his tormentors ; but 
when their shouts waxed louder, and they pressed against the thick door, 
a shiver ran through his limbs, his olive skin grew green with horror— 

furious, reckless, Black George might be, gallant for one mo- 
ment, but not steadfastly courageous for two. 

It indicated the amount of Mrs. Bolton’s consternation rather than her 
penetration, when she fraternized with her enemy in this their common 
strait, calling upon him to stand by her in her need, and die in the de- 
fence of her and Sylvia, and she would forgive all his offences, yes, every- 
thing 5 while Mr. Bolton and Sam, and the farming men were growling 
to him to be quiet and be hanged to him. 

After a full display of their figures, the ringleaders pre to dispose 
of them in a significant style ; they ied a lit match to the 
powder stored in their interior, and with a hiss, crack, and blaze, 
and a roar of applause, blew them up in simultaneous ruin. 

There was something sa in the pantomime, and the ruthless yell 
which accompanied it, The Squire and Sam set their teeth ; Sylvia co- 
vered her face ; Ned, with the sweat-drops on his brow, called for help, 
for his mother was fainting ; and Black George gcew suddenly silent and 
chill as death. 

At that moment a bhorse’s hoofs sounded sharply on the neighbouring 

; there was a pause, a stillness of surprise and expectation, unmin- 
sled with apprehension, for the populace had the might on their 
a solitary figure rode in at the wide open gate, and straight up the main 

“ Good Lord, the boy,” ejaculated Mr. Bolton, fifn ng up the window 
in utter oblivion of al peril. No one observed him, not a man took 
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had not tightened his reins, he looked neither to the right hand nor to the 
; he made a little gesture for the mob to divide before him, the only 

he gave of their presence—and give way they did, cleaving asun- 

t hooting in the outer circle dying unsupported, the glowing 
to him fixed in their gaze. Right noble he looked—the pale 
usher—though they did not say it, like the inhabitant of another 
weariness ; he awed the rabble rout, they did not lift a 
, they saw him dismount from bis horse, and enter at 
ack ge’s convulsed face gloomed for a moment, 


the phantom, they rallied, but only partially; and after 
desultory shouts, they streamed out as they came, leaving but 
ashes of their ies and the devasted terrace as a remem- 
ao retribution, in which there was still something boyish 
craven. 
other adventure of the election concerning the Bolton family, be- 
we lay it aside. 
the great week, Sylvia had been debarred from entering Mar- 
N ane chowiag Lessell to the treet of the town ; but whee 
contest was over, impelled by certain household and feminine neces- 
sities, pickles and spices, need!es and thread, and the news from Joan 
Littlepage, whose anger at the family disparagement was already allayed 
to Sylvia, the young girl took it upon ber to venture, unauthorized, in- 
to the town one cloudy morning, to satisfy her wants and speed home 


like a ee 
Iii-lack would bave it that Sir Charles had selected that very day 
to entertain his friends and allies high and low, throughout the bo- 
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were ten to one that Sylvia had e: ted ; she dis- 
her business hastily, and was traversing the High-street, when 


before the Hathaway Arms, she got entangled among the people, el- 
ym | for yw of hearing “ God save the King,” and 
a ~ of Old England,” played lustily by a band of musicians 


Sylvia tried hard to excricate herself ; but in her apprehension of at- 
tracting attention by too obvious a retreat, in sheer dread of what papa 
and mamma and the boys would say if she got into a scrape, she became 
re nearly as formidable a muster as that which had land-locked 

ouse, 


Is was not yet noon, and they were in holiday dress, and holding a 
festival ; but Sylvia was terri y abashed and diemayed when her poe Pe 
bours reco her, — a“ aa pithy comments on her 
connexions, y meant no serious injary—they were 
lishmen, and sober, unless with the glee of their coming ones but 
good-humour admitted the licence of a little rudeness, besides they 
were - ae picion that 
concealing himself 4 more fitting foe than poor Miss Sylvia, as white as 
a lily, crushing her two hands together, and bending her head, begging 
humbly in faint accents, “ Will i let me pass? Oh! please will you 
make room?” and striving out her streogth to push herself throagh the 
channels every moment clor'ng more 7 One month ago, and 
three-fourths of the bands there would have been raised to salute Miss 
Sylvia Boltoa—and still at the least approach to an outrage, as many 
sturdy arms would be stretched out to protect her ; but afier what she 
had seen, Sylvia did not understand this distinction, and there was grave 
danger of her falling down in a dead faint in the centre of the throng, 
aod perhaps, in their revulsion of feeling and willingness to aid ber, be- 
ing suffocated or trampled ander foot in the High street of her own little 
town of Market Northorpe, poor accidental young martyr to political 





for th, stag 


side— | West End, its Mayfield-house, its Oakham- 
; and lo! ke m oa di 


bere in her vicinity there mast be 


— 
“‘ Are you on the right side, my bonny lass?” ‘ Tat, there’s no printers’ 
ink oa Dorothy Draggle-tail.”” Squaring of elbows, tongues in the cheek 
lolling towards her ; Sylvia looked wildly round for protection, gasped 
brea’ to keep her — 

At the moment, an impetuous, indignant, half-hunting cry burst 
from Dy eg window. 

“ Hark! down there ; dowa—keep off the lady ;” and Mr. Gay sprang 
out and rushed to the rescue. 

Guy shot like an arrow to his aim, his active stalwart limbs driving 
aside all obstacles, his resentment vanishing before his success—per- 
haps before its object—for he looked around him with a smile and a frank 





merry claim on their sympathy. 


* | good friends, thanks for an opportunity of being gallant ; but you 
must let us out,” 


Instantaneously a laugh—that humanizer of a mob—nay, a cheer for 


Mr. Gay. 

Sylvia Bolton felt that she was safe, that come one was taking care of 
her ; that these rade folks, the hanics and lab s, and their fami- 
lies whose faces she had known so well since she was a child, were draw- 
ing back from her with something of their old expression of respect, | 





t, | scandal as to how Mr. Guy played quoits with 


mingled now with shame. She did not think of the instrament, or care | 


that Guy Hathaway was her guard, and stood behind her, with his arms , und 


round her, to shield her, and to force an outlet. 
The moment they were clear, Guy 





lated to mend matters ; moreover, the Squire and Mr. Guy came in 
other’s way in such quarters, and although Mr. Guy was neither quar). 
some nor overbearing, and had compunction and forbearance at the sep. 
vice of his opponent, when the strictures of the latter were directed with 
virulence and tolerable plainness against h Sir 
not to be thought (the contrary would have been deemed false and 
that the young man would leave them altogeth ) d. So 
words passed between the old man and the y: , their ual 
alone, perhaps, preventing them drawing their swords on each 
Bitter and prejudiced expressions made behind backs were retailed 
third parties, until Squire Bolton knew that Mr. Gay Hathaway 
him a cantankerous e Noll Cromwell, and Mr. Gay was as welj 
aware that in Squire Bolton’s mouth he was but Sir Charles’s puppy, 
Yet in this acrimony the Squire could spare a little justice ; for whey 
Sylvia, the little fool, would treat in a girl’s pry aon way the personal 
obligation uader which Mr. Guy had her at in the and 
espouse her old father’s cause very zealously—as what good girl would 
desert the paternal standard for that by alikely young man such 
as Mr. Guy ’—when Sylvia put up her lip in rot disgust at some low 
men, or invited them 
all to the “ Hathaway Arms” on Sir Charles’s birth-day to toast their 
or kissed Lucy Wyatt when she served him with his jug of 


| 





| claret on the same me le 
her, and uncovered his head. 


occasion,— 
“And where’s the mighty harm done ?” challenged the Squire, tarp. 


“ T trast you have sustained no injary, madam ; I believe I may say none | ing upon the informant. “ If the woret that we can tell on each other ig 


was intended. But you must allow me to conduct you a little further— 


| I implore you, madam—to the door of your house.” greate z 
Sylvia did not know bow to answer him ; indeed, she was trembling | little enough to answer for. There, Ned, no snivelling ; don’t he go 

from head to foot. If she had looked at her companion she would have 

seen that although he had undergone no panic, the hand that held his hat | 


shook also, and his face was crimson. He did not wait for a formal an- 
swer ; he took eagerly in bis the little gloved fingers, and, as was the 
fashion, he led her along. They were not more than a dozen yards from 
Mrs. Littlepage’s shop, and there he stopped, and with the humblest bow 
that Sylvia had ever received, left her. 
Sylvia was rather mystified at the readiness with which he selected her 
dear friend’s house as a refuge for her in her present plight; but she 
was only tooglad to curtsey her gratitude, and run into the sanctuary. 
“ Oh, Littlepage, ob, Joan !—I’ve been in such affright.” 
To be pitied and petted—for the occasion was too recent, and after all 
too untoward and precarious, for her to be rallied on her sufferings ; and 
to have Mrs. Little finding herself fully warranted in sending an 
express to the Gate House to bring in the Squire, that he might carry 
o—— his naughty, belated daughter, in case greater mischief should befal 
er. = 
CHAPTER V. 

Sir Charles Hathaway remained in undisturbed, and doubtless perma- 

nent possession of his seat on the Tory side of the House of Commons, 


taxes on which an ungrateful posterity has reflected. N’wnporte, Market 
Northorpe was cherishing its favourite motto, “ Fear God ; honour Sir 
Charles,”’ who was its king, and who like other kings was tempted to try 
on his vassals such doctrines as the divine right of kings, and the passive 
obedience of the subject. But Market Northorpe did not blot out the 
or forget that Squire Bolton had proved a renegade, and was but a 
acobin in lagi. 
Let a man bear it as he will, it is not a genial process this laying bare 
single motives, and. as a consequence, establishing hostility bet him 
and his kind. Squire Bolton might have been to blame in wearing the 
mask of a caustic, jesting tongue, so that no one ted him of being 
in earnest in his strictares aud condemnation—not in adhering to his 
convictions when put to the test; but the sharp, di , kindly old 
gentleman felt as acutely as a mere sentimentalist the loss of favour in 
his town. He said nothing about it, and he did his points, and had up 
his hair-dresser more tually than formerly ; but he went down to 
his shop without relish, and he would no longer hunt because the pack 
belonged to Sir Charles, and he did not choose to be obliged to the man 
with whom the world said he had not kept faith. 

The autuma winds were showering down the red and yellow leaves ; 
the harvest-home was by ; the Squire, who loved the customs ef his fa- 
thers, had his pull at his own October, yet no judgment had descended 
upon his sins, no sure vengeance of his great adversary—only cooled re- 
gard and his own foreboding heart on a matter that was already aa old 
story to his children. 

They dwelt in elem, until one bright morning, when the 
hoar frost powd: ruddy pippins and russet pears and the cosy 
stackyards about Market Northorpe, and lay white on the solitary angle 
of the ruined cathedral, and the square towe#, and on garret roofs where 
many a burgher's child was reared in ty blithe, frost-bitten vigour—to 

house in the High-street, closed 





the agitation of the whole town, a fine o! 
for many years,—a town house of the Hathaways when Market Nor- 
thorpe was a winter residence of ae omen | gentry, and had its 
house, its Parnell-house—was 
re-o : fro P ded to operate upon 
the dignified habitation, to run up a counter through the centre of the 
great dining-room with its painted panels and coat of arms on the ceil- 
ing, and presently a sign-painter mounted a ladder over against the high 
door with its stat-ly coping, and proceeded to paint in elaborate bat legi- 
ble characters, the inscription, “ Hathaway’s Printing-office.”’ 

The secret was out ; Sir Charles had turned tradesman, and was to 
— Herod—to sell out and ruin his ancient acquaintance Squire 

ton. 

Every day brought fresh confirmation and fuller details ; able printers 
from town ; the prospectus of a new journal (Market North had 
been proud of its one county chronicle), to be supported by the 
way interest ; novelties Cave and Dodsley. Sir Charles 
was thus late in the a to enlighten and refine his constituency. Mr. 
Guy was to superin the concern—Sir Charles would convince them 
that he did not coasider that his own flesh and blood demeaned itself by 
mixiog in town business—and finally, the fulfilment of Squire Bolton's 
old soheme to build by the Lyan a mill, which should afford la- 
bour and wages to all the idle and hands far and near. 

Market Nor ’s exultation was unbounded. It ay ape it- 
self and oe ir Charles—burying in a dark corner the conviction 
whose origin was neither dim nor distant, that Squire Bolton had mor- 
tally offended the liege lord, that he was therefore to be brought to po- 
verty and trampled in the dust, and that they and their interests were 
to aid in the good cause. 

And Squire Bolton merely said to his sons, when neither Mrs. Bolton 
nor Sylvja were of the audience, “ Now, lads, the blight’s coming. I'll 
spend mJ last penny like a man ; but see that you provide amongst you 
for the poor souls, the women, when I'm gone.’ 

Squire Bolton’s shop was opposite, within a few paces of the other ; 
and from the interior of the one you could survey the transactions of 
the rival, and almost count the money as it trickled into the till. Squire 
Bolton was now nailed to his board, whether under a sense of duty to 
ward off by his mere presence the decline impending over his . or 
because he scorned to pull down his colours and shun the view of the 
powerful usurper and his @ prosperity. What old shop can 
compete with a new one? and Sir Charles had wealth and liberality, and 
took care to do the thing handsomely, and to supply abundance of at- 
tractions—learned works for the ; Smart, thin, natty volumes, 
not so fine in silk, morocco, and gilding asseventy or eighty years after- 
wards, but fine enough for that generation ; the most favourable terms 
to raw authors, ambitious to be in print, and backed by a subscription 
list and dedication to some mighty patron. Why, it was thought that 
Market Northorpe might terminate its career as a British Leipzic, and 
that the metropolitan booksellers had better look to their laurels, what 
with broad-sheets, and ballads, and dream-books, and weather almanacs 
for the million, and such hearts and darts of charming valentines, in an- 
ticipation of February. Then arrived Mr. Guy, with his good breeding, 
his winning tongue—unot very well satisfied to have this vovation thrust 
upon him in place of a com on in a marching regiment ; sensible of 
the shock to his pretensions and the scurviness of Sir Charles to advance 
his enmity by suffering a kinsman to enter upon trade, but open to any- 
thing which was not positively . like a capable young fellow, 
who was neither a coxcomb nor a Sir Sulk, but disposed to take the 
world as he found it, so preserving his ancestors’ credit for easy tempers 
and contented constitutions. Squire Bolton stood with his back to his 
own shelves and saw it all, each irresistible bait, and scores of his best 
customers filing across the way to swallow it. 

The Squire was not a man to pule and whimper over misfortune, but he 
was also hot at heart, and could not be al silent ander his 
wronz, though he forbade his lads to retaliate. He was not so benign as 
the dear old Vicar, though he was honest and brave. 

There was debatable land in which to encounter the townsmen. 
County meetings, justice courts, church-rate and municipal boards, these 
the Squire attended regularly, and expeaded oa the such 








ons. 
The air was ringing with “ Heyday, has the Squire sent a substitute ?”’ 





and such irony that those who bad been woat to 





where, if he lived, it is probable he lent his vote to every one of those | and The 


a game & toast, or a kiss to a red-cheeked lass, we are wonderfully clean. 
handed, say 1. Gad, if the boy commits no r crime, he'll have 


church like a Christian? Of course, the bottle and the girls don 
come your cloth, though they’ve often enough consoled it, else mighty 
lies are circulated. And I'll tell you what, Sylly, if you mean to 

the prude and hold up your hands at such motes in a fellow’s eye, 
better get along with you to France at Sam’s tail, and enter a nunnery 
at once.” 

Sylvia had not a call to testify her rigid virtue for weeks, until she 
met Mr. Guy Hathaway at a huge tea party at the Parnells, where al} 
the eligibles of Market Northorpe and its vicinity were formally gathered, 
feuds or no feuds. 

Tea-drinkings were then the festivities ; heavy dinners and French 
breakfasts, in a manaer, were not. High and low, learned and 
sipped the refreshing beverage. Dr. Johnson wrote a paper to 
certain shameful aspersions and insinutions directed against the unpa- 
ralleled shrub by venomous calumniators (thorough topers, doubtless), 
for which it was thought the East India Company, in the absence of the 
Emperor of China, ought to have voted hima pension. Young King 
Croup ant Charlotte of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz reckoned it a sufficient 
sti + for their domestic Court. Dr. Barney and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds dispensed it royally to the élite of London rank and intellect, Tea 
Traveller, and ® few country dances, were ample rational and 
cheerful diversions with which to eatertain a company who had journeyed 
many miles and surmounted arduous toilets—satin breeches and poma- 
tumed queues, flowered silver suits and gold solitaires—singulur ex- 
tremes in the same generation ; dissipation and temperance, lavishness 
and frugality, meeting and mingling. 

At the Parnell’s the first two acts were over, the tea and cakes had 
been handed rouad, the ladies devotedly waited on by the lords; Tie 
Traveller bad tried the aspirants to wit and learning and the prosy pe- 
dants, while the rare performers of the grand tour (it was a grand tour 
in the last century) had puzzled and piqued the majority. The country 
dances were forming—the inimitable Coguetes and Triumphs—when 
Parnell penetrated a group of young ladies, and presented Mr. Gay 
Hathaway to Miss Bolton. 

Sylvia was ome not so very splendid, but in the delicate richness 
of a peach-blossom lute-string, with her mother’s pearls in her aubura 
hair. She was very much surprised, and if she did not “snap her fan ia 
his face,’ and so make the powder “ fly from his bair,” she up her 
head and rose stiffly, extending the very tips 6 nw anny. Cae fe Se 
presumptuous man. Mr. Guy did flush over her name and look unac- 
countably put out, until the blandering fellow, in spite of his manners, 
let out, half in protest half in apology, that he had been labouriog under 
a ridiculous misconception with regard to her and Joan Little He 
had heard their names coupled together the first time he saw he 
had seen them several times toge' afterwards, and he 
the delusion that Sylvia Bolton was Joan Listlepage, and Joan Little- 
page Sylvia Bolton. Then when he begged Harry Parnell to introduce 

jim to the ay on why, the young lady with the pearls next the ba- 
reau,”’ for some foolishness caused her supposed name 
throat—to his confusion he discovered himself bowing and stammering 
before the daughter of Squire Bolton. 


g 


If Mr. Guy had been minded to steal near in the dusk with Sir 
Charles’s chariot and six, for the pu of waylaying and carrying 
off his fancy, it would have been an awkward mistake truly !! 

and Miss Sylvia must 


There was no help for it; Mr. accomplish 
ane ep SS ES onl too eho 


g his 
ceased, his longing that the dance should be ended suddenly expired. 
He began to look into the sweetest paws in the world, and to 
ger over his partner’s hand, as if no hallucination had matched’them. 
was “ plaguy vexatious” that Sylvia Bolton should be herself, and 
another ; but neither he nor she was to blame, nor in this instance 
father either ; and for anything farther he would not t of it. 

It did not disturb Guy’s magnanimity that Sylvia was as distant 
queen ; for if he was not impudent, neither was he exacting and 
but manly and sweet-tempered, inclined to make so much of Sy 
80 little of himself, that her pride and reserve neither hart nor 
him. For the same reason he was not offended when, the 
Sylvia with a hasty curtsey —. place mag fey 
stood prepared to extend to her his protection. “ 
not be law at by an insolent fop.” But Sam Bolton had 
of the old Squire’s candour and uprightness in him to be a 
so while in his father’s stead he put an instant stop to what 
as unbecoming philandering, he had the sense and decenc 
quarrel with their enemy ; not to soil his sister's reputation, 
a maa through the heart or lungs, for the ostensible trifle of “ 
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his 
oratory, learned to hold it in fear and detestation. This was not calca- | tory of the crowd of 
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middle and up again,” and an interchange of salutations.— 
Cnued. 
. ———<a——— 


TOO WEAK FOR THE PLACE. 


| The boy was never strong enough for the place. His age must have 
been about fourteen when be went there. He was inclined to 
derish about the legs, aod his memery was weaker than 

His parent (a mother, his father being dead) had asked him several 
mes what he would like to be? She might also have asked him 
| he would like to do and to suffer? What could he say ? y were 
he could not be iced to any trade ; and 
he should go to work. He made several inquiries about 
ment, without success, and in an evil moment he saw a bill stuck up 
the window of a city tavern, “ A strong, sharp, active lad wanted.” He 
did not quite come up to the description, but he thought he would ty- 
| He was always a willing boy. 

They engaged him upon trial at a few shillings a week, much to the 
delight of himself and his mother. 
| He began work on a Monday at seven in the morning ; his duty being 
to assist in preparing the kitchen for the business of day. It was 
busy place, that tavern—a rushing, tambling, bawling, maddcoing, be 

between the hours of twelve and four. Every man in the City of 
ondon seemed to run in there for lancheon, 
it in. Digestion, and the nourishment of the buman body, were see 
ingly considered to be things of very minor importance by the side 
office appointments, transactions, operations, 
minutes of time. The marvel is, why they came in at all—why they 
not hurry along the streets, cramming pieces of bread into their moath® 
—S , and washing them down by drinking from a flask 

ike a et-boek. But no, they wanted something, and they came into 
the tavern to get it. When there, their individual tastes were as varices 
as the cut of their coats, or the patteras of their waistcoats. If they hed 
all been content to feed cat of o bage bowl, sad drink ont of hago mad 
the kitchen of the tavern—notwithstanding its large fire in the heat of 
summer—would have beea more like Paradise, instead of its an' 
supplied to thems with cectsis sushi, wes comething wonteand 
su to wi ec ity, was wi : 
ae combinations of eatables were remarkable for ingenuity and origi- 

ty. 

The boy's employment at this period of the da: was to attend to the 
sliding phen avy descended from the 4 floor to the kitche®, 
filled with empty plates, and which ascended from the ki to 
tavern floor re-filled with the various eatables. He bad another, and 
more onerous duty to perform ; his ear was made the respocsible reposl- 

motley orders which raced with 
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The powerful lungs of the master of the 


He was a bully by natpre, this tavern- 


persp! 
should he care for cooks, scullions, and stout, active boys? 
‘At twelve o'clock mid-day this stern, well-to-do, determinad trades- 


man took up his position pate for anything. Orders were shouted down | general features of the scene remain very much the same for upwards of 


e felt like a General directing an army. | twenty miles. The water varies from three to seven or eight miles in 
At the turn of the hour, the avalanche of hunger came down upon the | bread 


the tube to be in readiness. 


devoted building. Clerks, merchants, stockbrokers—no matter what 
their relative stations—small balance at bankers, large balance, or no 
balance—met in the temple of refreshment as on common ground, for 
the general craving for nourishment had made equals of them all. It is 
a warm day, and the ion of the opening of a new Corn Exchange. 
Woe upon the luckless boy in the kitchen below. The tempest began 
with a rump-steak pudding, rump-steak pudding and French beans. 
Large plates of lamb and new ; small plate and old potatoes ; 
large plate again, and no potatoes—eaulifiowers instead. Extra beans 
for the rump-steak pudding. Now, the steam is up, and cooks, scullions, 
and stout, active boy are in fearful agitation, like the cranks and wheels 
of a large engine, working to the top of their bent. Stern, perspiring, 
excited tradesman bawls down the pipe, and demands that his words 
shall be repeated, to make sure that the order is clearly understood. 

“ One sausage ?”’ 

A feeble echo of sausage comes from the depths of the kitchen up the 
tube. Again the boy repeats the word to the man presiding over the | 
gridiron : a glowing, dancing being, who, with a long toasting-fork, | 
keeps pricking, goading, and turning small steaks, lamb ch: mutton 
chops, kidneys, and sausages—about sixty in number, all frizzling to- 
gether over the same fire. An incessant rumble is caused by the sliding 
shelves going up and down. 

“ Roast veal and bam ; gooseberry tart ; small plate of cold beef and | 
horseradish ; a roast fowl ; large plate of boiled mutton, no caper sauce ; 
rhubarb tart ; extra cauliflower ; large plate of roast beef, well done ; 
small plate of roast mutton, underdone, greens,and new potatoes ; small 

late of veal, no bam ; currant and raspberry tart ; two rump-steak pud- 
ings ; lamb chop and cauliflower ; extra potatoes, new ; mutton chop ; 
large steak and greens ; small plate of roast fowl ; basin of oxtail ; extra 
greens ; two sausages ; small of boiled mutton and new; kidney ; four 
rhubarb puddings ; now then, that roast fowl ; small steak instead of ox- 
tail ; boiled mutton, lean ; extra greens ; summer cabbage instead of cau- 





down a speaking tube. There was no time for thought, no time for re- | may be said of hundreds more—that he is a wealthy, intelligent, well- 
nt were inces- | informed, kind-hearted Glasgow merchant. And if his daughters did rather 
Peay in action, giving out the mandates for endless food, in a bullying | bore us by their enthusiastic descriptions of the sermons of “ our min- 
tone, that he imagined to be absolute] ——e | to command attention. | ister,” Mr. Macduff, the still grander orations of Mr. Caird, and the al- 
eeper. Stout, beetle-browed. and 
iring. Paid his way, and did not care for brewer or distiller. Why | 
| should fancy, is there so much talk about 





liflower with that lamb chop.” | 
One after the other, these orders pour down the pipe, coming up exe- | 
cuted in half dozens on the shelves. Perfect Babel and pantomimic mad- | 
ness below—fully equalled by the Babel and pantomimic madness above. 
No one would suppose eating capable of developing the latent talent for | 
sleight of hand which seems to exist amongst the frequenters of this 
temple of refreshment. No one would suppose that much benefit | 
could be derived from a luncheon or dinner taken in a crowd such as as- | 
sembles at the pit doors of a theatre, when free admission is given by | 
order of Government on a great public holiday. Al! standing up, reach- 
ing over each others’ heads—eating on the corners of counters—tops of 
casks—balancing plates in one hand, while carving with the other—hust- | 
ling and jostling—ten times worse than a large rout in a emal! house in 
May Fair. Shouting of orders, anxious glances at the clock, goading of | 
excited perspiring tradesman, who adds fifty per centum to the goading, 
and shouts it down the pipe. Tbe storm increases ; the call for food be- 
comes louder : the varieties are not distinctly marked. Names of meat 
and ba og wes fish, desh, and fowl, pastry and salad, are mixed up to- 
gether in Lopeless confusion. The machinery is going wrong. Once the 
shelves come up with nothing on them, to be hurled down indignantly by 
stern proprietor. Again they rise to the surface with everything out of | 
order—potatoes » ing in the midst of raspberry tart, and gooseberry | 
pudding put in a butter-boat. A barman is ordered to take charge of 
the position, while the bursting proprietor rushes round to the kitchen 
to see what is the matter. Once more the shelves go down ; once more 
they come up, containing a scrubving-brush, and one pickled onion ! 
The storm of indignation from hungry customers is overwhelming. 
Again the stentorian landlord nearly splits the pipe with reiterated or- 
ders, sent down in a whirlwind of rage. A sound of faint, weak, imbe- 
cile singing is heard below. 
_ The proprietor goes down. He finds the kitchen a wreck. The danc- 
ing maniac at the gridiron has fled with two scullions to enlist in the 


army. . 
Mon Dieu! the cook is fast ° 
‘And all that ballock’s heart te bakingetll 
The artist of the establishment is lying supinely on his back at an cpen 
window. The boy—the stout, active lad—has given way under the 
pressure ; his mind is a blank ; he sits at his post, but he is an idiot! 
City men are eccentrie, and very exacting where labour is concerned ; 
but they are kind, humane, and geverous, notwithstanding. They felt 
that they were responsible for this sad state of thin undergrouD ae 
subscription was raised. The boy wanted repose (the cook already 
taken it), He was removed to a lonely fisherman’s hut on the Essex 
coast, far from the sound of everything, except the sailor’s song upon 
the river, and the washing of the water in amongst the sedges on the 
bank. His mind sometimes wanders, and his tongue babbles of strange 
aad unknown dishes ; but he is progressing favourably. 
a 


SCOTCH WATERING PLACES ; THE CLYDE. 


Let us try to remember the names of the places which reach along the 
Frith u either hand: we believe that a list of them will show that 
not without reason it is said that Glasgow is unrivalled in the number 
of ber sea-side retreats. On the right as we go down the Frith, 
there are Hel h, Row, Roseneath, Shandon, Gareloch-head, Cove, 
Kilcreggan, Lochgoil-head, Arrochar, Ardentinny, Strone, Kilmun, Kirn, 
Dunoon, Inellan, Toward, Port Bannatyne, Rothesay, Askog, Colintrave, | 
Tynabruach. Sometimes these form for miles one long range of | 
villas. Indeed from Strone to Toward, ten or twelve miles, the coast is 
one continuous street. On the left hand of the Gourock, Ashton, Inver- 
kip, Wemyss Bay, Skelmorlie, Largs, Fairlie : then comes a bleak range 











per ber ae along which stand , Troon, and Ayr. In the 
island Cumbrae is Millport, conspicuous by the tall spire which marks | 
the site of an Episcopal chapel and college of great architectural beauty, | 
built withing the last few years. And in Arran are the villages of Lam- | 
lash and Brodick. The two Cumbrae islands constitute a parish. A | 
simple-minded clergyman, not long deceased, who held the cure for | 
many years, was wont, Sunday by ree to pray (in the church ser- 
vice) for “ the islands of the Crest and Little Cumbrae, and also for the 
adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

That opening on the right is the entrance to Loch Long and Loch 
Goyle ; and a little further on we pass the entrance to the Holy Loch, 
on whose shore is the ancient burying-place of the family of Argyle. 
How remarkably tasteful many of these are! They are general! 
built in the Elizabethan style ; they stand in ground varying from 
an acre up to twenty or thirty acres, very ily laid out with shrub- 
bery and flowers; a number (we can see, 
Argyleshire coast at the distance of only 
conservatories and hot- 


| to be carried on rather for the benefit of the governing than of the go- 
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together unexampled eloquence of Dr. Cumming, why, they were only 
showing usa thoroughly Glasgow feature ; for nowhere in Britain, we 
hing and preachers, 


After Greenock is passed, and the river grown into the Frith, the 


th ; and then suddenly opens out to a breadth of twenty or thirty 
miles. Hills fringed with wood along their base, and gradually passing 
into moorland as they ascend, form the shores on either side. The rocky 
islands ot the Great and Little Cambrae occupy the middle of the Frith, 
about fourteen or fifteen miles below Greenock : to the right lies the 
larger island of Bute ; and further on the still larger island of Arran. 
The hills on the Argyleshire side of the Frith are generally bold and we 
cipitous ; those on the Ayrshire side are of much less elevation. The 
character of all the places “ down the water” is almost identical ; they 
consist of a row of houses, generally detached villas or cottages, reaching 





along the shore, at only afew yards’ distance, from the water, with the 
hills rising immediately behind. The beach is not very convenient for 
bathing, being generally rocky ; though here and there we find a strip | 
of yellow sand. 

rees and shrubs grow in the richest way down to the water's edge. | 
The trees are numerous, and luxuriant rather than large; oaks predo- 
minate ; we should say few of them are a hundred years old. Ivy and 
honeysuckle grow in profusion : for several miles along the coast, near 
Largs, there is a perpendicular wall of rock from fifty to one hundred 
feet in height, which follows the windings of the shore at a distance of 
one hundred and fifty yards from the water, enclosing between itself and 
the sea along ribbon of fine soil, on which shrubs, flowers, and fruit 
grow luxuriantly ; and this natural rampart, which advances and re- 
treats as we pursue the road at its base, like the bastions and curtains of 
some magnificent feudal castle, is in many places clad with ivy, so fresh 
and green, that we can hardly believe that for months in the year it is wet 
with the salt spray of the Atlantio. Here and there along the coast are 
places where the land is capable of cultivation for a mile or two iuland ; 
but as the rule, the hill ascends from the water's edge, into granite and 
heather. — Fraser. 

————$— | 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL. 


In place of offering our readers a complete and dry abstract of Lord 
Stanley’s new Bill, which would occupy considerable space, we lay before 
them the editorial summary of the Times, from which, aided by attention 
to the progress and alierations made in Committee, a fair judgment of | 
the whole machinery may be obtained. 


We bave now before us the third Bill of the present Session for the 
Better Government of India. After what has already happened it would 

premature to hazzard any conjecture as to its destinies, or to advance 
any very decided views as to its provisions, in anticipation of the dis- | 
cussion which it is sure to provoke. The best thing we can do is to give 
to the public an outline of a measure with which they must sooner or 
later become acquainted, and which it is their interest to become ac- 
quaiated with rather sooner than later. It is a relief, at any rate, to be 
delivered from the land of dreams, to have got out of Laputa, to be den!- 
ing with realities, and to have a proposition before us which it is i- 
ble to mould, if we have the wisdom to do it, into something real and 
tangible. We eschew, as we have said, all predictions, but whenever 
we do prophesy we shall certainly commence by foretelling that the 
House of Commons will not soon again be enticed into discussing a mea- 
sure under the form of Resolutions, and that if it should be so far deaf 
to the lessons of experience it will have the same ample and sufficient 
reason as it now bas to repent it. 

The most compendious description that we can give of Lord Stanley’s 
Bill is, that it is the measure of Lord Ellenborough stripped of its most 
prominent and startling absurdities. Indeed, we are happy to see that 
several of the criticisms which we ventured to make on the former mea- 
sures have been attended to. The territories of the East India Company 
are to be vested in Her Majesty, and in her name the government of 
India is to be carried on, The responsible Minister for this government, 
it is proposed, shall be a fifth Secretary of State, so that, atter all the 
discussion on subject, Government finally adheres to this title, in 
preference to that of President. From this point the difference between 
the two Bills begins. The three great contituencies—the Proprietors of 
East India Stock, the guaranteed Railway Shareholders, the dyspeptic 
Majors of Bath aod Cheltenham—all vanish, as Mr. Carlyle would say, 
*“ into infinite space.” There is not a vestige of them left ; they are as 
a ga they _ a + etn though meer co — the scorn- 

ter many or robation wieo. _ The qaeitice. 
gh he Sepenaber Phe nicely-bal d nery, 80 





tions, - follow t iy m 
luminously expounded by Mr. Disraeli,—that plan of qualification by 
which every Presidency, every service, every trade, and every condition, 
was to be represented ; that elaborate scheme of sacrificing the whole to 
the parts, which was sure to have made the Council utterly inefficient— 
is gone also, leaving behind it only the unobtrusive provision that the 
major part of the Council must be persons who have resided ten years in 
India, while the others need possess no qualification at all. So that in 
this respect a considerable check upon jobbing has been removed, and it 
may be doubted whether the pendulum which swang so violently in one 
direction has not now oscillated with equal violence in the other. 

The number has followed the qualification. The Council is to consist 
of 15, instead of 18, as Lord Ellenborough proposed 
tended by Lord Palmerston. These 15 are to be appointed in the man- 
per indicated by Lord Stanley. Eight are to be nominated by the 
Crown and seven by the present East India Directors out of their own 
number. Vacancies as they occur are to be filled up alternately by the 
Secretary of State for India and the whole Council so constituted ; that 
is to say, the principle of nomination alternates with that of self-elec- 
tion. This complicated process, upon the merits of which we are now 
disposed to enter, can in no fair sense be called election at all. Sup- 

by an Act of Parliament the House of Commons was empowered 

or the futare to appoint its own members, would the people in this 
country recognize it when so appointed as an elected body at all? If 
not, this proposition is in flagrant violation of the Resolution by which 
the principle of election was affirmed. We confess the very strongest 
aversion to the principle of self-election—an aversion founded not merely 
on theory, but on experience. It is always in the nature of government 


verned class, and this ineradicable tendency of human nature receives 
its fullest development when the governing body is allowed to select its 
own members. 

An evil does not become a good merely by being diminished in quan- 
tity, and, if it be admitted to be wrong that the whole Council should 
be self-elected, it is very bard to see how it can be right that seven out 
of fifteen should be appointed in this objectionable manner. India has 
been hitherto too much in the bands of a clique or coterie, and every ef- 
fort should be devoted to remove any tendeney in this direction from 
the new Government. When we consider that the Council is to have 


confusion. The together 

sident, or on the requisition of five of its members. It is not, therefore, 
an ordinary consultative body, but only to be convoked on extraordinary 
occasions. It is to be di into committees by the President, and has, 
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Pte ee my 5 from rr x which have hitherto bound 
ss on its course of reform wit isi 
actlon, and eae h prompt decision, rapid 
ntended despatch must pass, first through the ordinary Secreta- 
riat of the office, then through a Committee of the Council, then through 
the Council itself, if required, then through the hands of the Under-Se- 
cretary of State, and tien through those of the Secretary of State him- 
self ; these persons must all have time to read and consider the papers, 
and interminable debates and delay may, and probably will, result. 
Still less likely to acquiesce in the alteration are the advocates of an in- 
dependent Council, a buffer between Parliament and the people of India, 
a body ae controlling the Minister, administering the patronage, 
protecting the Civil Service, and, in fact, keeping things pretty much as 
they are, with the exception of the change of the name of the Government 
from the Company to the Queen. They will scarcely approve the op- 
tional power of consulting the Council, the secret powers reserved to the 
Minister, or the power of acting on an emergency without consultin 
anybody. The truth is, the Bill involves two principles inconsistent wit! 
each other—the wee | of the Minister and the independent action 
of the Council, and is more likely to unite in its defence the undecided 


and uncertain than those on either side who see clearly what it is they 
meant, 


i 
ADVOCATES IN PARLIAMENT. 

On Tuesday, June 22, in the House of Commons, Lord Hotham pro- 
posed the following resolution :—‘ That it is contrary to the usage, and 
derogatory to the dignity of this house, that any of its members should 
bring forward, promote, or advocate, in this house, any proceeding or 
measure in which he may have acted or been concerned, for, or in con- 
sideration of, any pecuniary fee or reward.” How it was disposed of is 
seen from the following editorial article, which appeared in the next 
morning's _ 

In the course of ages the House of Commons will probably accumu- 
late a code of legislative morality. Every time a member does some- 
thing decidedly wrong or flagrantly eqaivocal there will be either a cen- 
sure, or a resolution, and one step will be gained towards a perfect sys- 
tem. The House has long since gone through the rude elements of in- 
struction. There was atime when members were paid so much a-day by 
their constituents. Up toa very recent period hundred-pound notes 
and dinners were ready for those who wanted them. Handsome presents 
from suitors and corporations were only put uoder stigma a century ago. 
It is but a few years since members were known to be receiving lar, 
incomes from the dissatisfied portion of a colony or vince, from the 
West Indian or some other interest. So undetermined and progressive 
isthe feeling on these points that it is only by considering what has 
— successively condemned that we are led to question what is now 

oing. 

Grattan had his testimonial, O’Connell his tribute. If they were right 
what is wrong? If they were wrong, then what are we to say to Mr. 
Cobden’s testimonial? An undefined sense of impropriety, a icion 
of error, still hangs over the whole of our railway legution, when Lords 
and members canvassed and were canvassed on all sides; when they 
dealt with their votes and influence as freely for their private interest, 
or for the prosecution of pet schemes, as if they were put there to get 
what they could out of the scramble. Now there does seem to be rather 
more of a conscience on this point. As to the broad question of official 
bribery, and all those ee expectations which make a Secretary 
of the Treasury so important a functionary, that is still matter for the 
satirist rather than the censor. In that region of merit which is pro- 
mised us, of course, these doings will be seen in their true colours. 

The question last night was easier of treatment, though even more in- 
vidious. It was manifestly pointed at a profession and at the confusion 
of professional and legislative advocacy. The lawyers understood them- 
selves to be at the bar ; and, the tables being for once turned, the lay 
ome were the judges and counsel. We are not to pose that Lord 

otham’s Resolution expressed the whole of its meaning. In itself it 
was a mere truism. Of course, if a member serves a client both in and 
out of the House, the £500 be finds on bis table is not for his Parliamen- 
tary service, but for bis legal advice. The Resolution has a spirit as 
well as a letter, and the spirit breathed into it by its maker is, that no 
member of Parliament is to take fees at all for any services of a public 
character. Perhaps even this is too harsh a definition of the offence, 
which eludes the power of language. 

Neither Lord Hotham nor his numerous su; rs last night meant 
to condemn the custom of “ testimonials,” gh it cannot be con- 
sidered quite unobjectionable. They probably attempted to think only 
of those cases in which an ordinary Englishman would have no opinion 
till he bad an interest, and would, in fact, only take a side because he 
was paid for it. The legal members of the House are those most gene- 
rally in this case, and they felt the Resolution aimed at them. §8o, led 
by the Solicitor and Attorney General, the lawyers, one and all, rose to 
and the diffealties that might arise from the double character of the law 
al ifticulties that might arise from the double character of the law 
officers as the paid advisers of the Crown as well as members of Parlia- 
ment. The humble laity, who are accustomed to observe with envy the 
ease with which the lawyers can carry a measure when they like it, were 
delighted to see the ession on its defence. 

On the old maxim, however, that defence is confession, it was difficult 
to make much of a stand against the Resolation. So, after a feeble at- 
tempt to get rid of it by putting the previous question, the Resolution 
was carried by 210 to 27. So decided a majority seems almost to su- 

comment. The House must know what it is about; it must 

ve had its case in its eye, its culprits in court, its dangers in t, 
—everything more distinct than we can venture to describe to ourselves, 

therwise we cannot imagine so overwhelming a majority for a Resoluj 
tion which implies a crime not yet t home to any one. No mem- 
ber now for many years has been proved guilty of the offence described 
by Lord Hotham, yet a Resolution prohibiting the offence is passed in a 
good House by a vote even more emphatic than if it were unanimous. 

There is a virtue in minorities, never more so than last night, when 
most of the gave their arguments against the Resolution and 
their votes in its favour. Then, what was the virtue in this instance ? 
The 27 gentlemen who had the courage to vote against a moral truism, 
and the much larger number who greatly resented the necessity of vot- 
ing for it, were afraid of that hypocrisy which consists in @ narrow and 
artificial code. The conscience runs to seed very fast. By nature it is 
pliant and sensitive, ready to test every new case ; at once delicate 
Continiia, oy? tetheniens to ctaey eee & bition as 
well ag in the act. Once it lays s rule, it has left its own higher throne ; 
it is no longer a teacher, but a judge ; and for one law has now to admit 
a crowd of exceptions. a 
rigorous written code demanded by the many. There are not many 
members of Parliament in a situation to take a fee from an Indian suitor, 
but there are many in a situation to limit their ideas of bribery to such 
specific acts, and do quite as ill in another line. Great is the gain to a 
self-deceiver, if he can only make temptation an exotic and crime a curi- 
osity which he has no concern with but, like a moral naturalist, to ob- 
serve and describe. What we want is a high tone. We wanta it 
that shall bate jobbery as much as sicca rupees and an unscrupulous 
acquaintance as much asa silken and jewelled vakeel. We want men 
who will allow nothing whatever,—no interest, no party, no 
hopes or fears,—to stand in the way of that general good it bas 
long been laid down is the true work of a member of Parliament. To 
say that a needy lawyer shall not pocket a fee for serving a client in all 
sorts uf ways, as best he can, may be necessary, but it isa very little 
step towards the whole of a member’s duty. It is one small —_——. 
applying to one class of men, and one rare opportunity. e wart a 
deal more than the Resolution will ever reach. 

———oas-S—O 
INDIA. 


The latest advices from India are dated at Bombay, 5th of June. The 
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most t event was the of Calpee, a town upoa the Jum- 
ora an elie hess Cowenene, te Hngh Rams abvenaed epen the pleas 
on the 23d of May, acting in junction with Col. Maxwell, who was 
on the west bank 


the river. enemy, composed of the mischievous 
Gwalior Contingent, deelined to stand a conflict, and the city was cap- 
tured without loss of life. Large stores of guns, gun-powder, and other 
ammunitions, were found in the fort. A flying column, which was sent in 


t of the rebels, quickly came up with @ great num- 
og Pabete Sel thelr guna One portion of the rebels suc- 
in crossing the Jumna, but appear to bave been attacked and die 


ceeded 
persed by th indars of Russulobad. Another and body es- 
is Gw Gwalior 
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his frontier. The colamn under Brigadier Smith recaptured Chundaree 
from the Booudelahs. on May 25, after effectually demolishing the works 
of this stronghold. The colamn will advance towards Esaghur. 

After the relief of Shahjehanpore by Brigadier Jones, he was sur- | 
rounded by masses of the enemy. This was on the 15th of May, on 
which day Sir Colin Campbell left Bareilly with the whole of his dispo- | 
sable force, reaching Shahjehanpore on the 18th. On the 25d he drove 
back the enemy, capturing Mobundee. On the 26th, Sir Colin Campbell 
occupled Jellababad, on the Futtehgur road. 

Serious disturbances have occurred at Guddack, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency ; the outbreak was headed by Beem Rao, of Moonderger, and the 
Dessayee of Hembgee, who obtuined possession of the port of Fowal (?) 
by treachery ; the Chief of Nurgoond was suspected of being deeply im- 

Ticated The acting political agent, Mr. C. T. Manson, attended by a 
how horsemen, proceeded rapidly to the Nurgoond district, in the hope 
of restoring order, when he was treacherously attacked on the night of 
May 29, by 800 men, headed by the Chief of Nargoond, and killed with 
all his escort. ' 

It being greatly feared that the disaffection would spread all over the 

Southern Mabratta country, reinforcements have been ordered to pro- 
ceed immediately to Belgaum and Kolapoor. In the meantime it is hoped 
that the outbreak has been promptly repressed. A Madras columa, un- 
der Major Hughes, June 1, took the fort of Copal by assault, and among 
the glain were Beem Rao and the Dessayee. On the same day, Col. Mal- 
colm with a light Bombay detachment, arrived at Nurgoond, and stormed 
the town. On the next day he occupied the [fort ?] which was evacuated 
during the night. A pursuit of the chief was then commenced, and intel- 
ligence has been received that the chief was captured by Mr. Southern, 
the Superintendent of Police, on June 3. 





| ment equals that of 749. There are now seven ocean steamers ranning 





gines that he should stretch his powers to meet new circumstances, 
and he is backed by the commander of the British war steamer Satellite. 

Pradent men on your side of the world may doubt, but California as 
a State is convi A most wonderful fever is raging. The excite- 


to Paget Sound, and as they make about two trips a month, they carry 
away multitudes of passengers. The number of persons intending to go 
from all portions of the mines is immense. The stages and steamers are 
crowded on their down trips. In many places extra have been 
put on, and the steamers from Sacramento to this city are loaded every 
day, even when extra boats are put on. One day last week 39 passen- 
rs left Nevada on the Sacramento stages, and 37 of them were bou 
for Frazer River. In Sonora, 200 — are waiting for their turn to 
come down on the stages, and soit is all through the mines. Every 
mining camp is losing portion of its population ; some one-tenth ; some 
even one-half. Trade fn the interior is at a stand still; the traders and 
boarding-house keepers, gardeners and farmers of the mining districts 
are losing their debtors and customers ; and as they suffer, so their cre- | 





the excitement ; they reason against it, they pray against it, they ridicule 
it, and some of the cflitors would be willing to fight agninst it, if fight- 
ing could be of service. The depression of basi o the interior is 
very great.—Jbid _ 

Between the 27th of May and the 5th of June, fifty canoes had reached 





| Fort Langley, containing an average of six persons each. The Gover- 


nor of the H. B. Co., with four directors and Captain Prevost, of the Bri- 
tish steamer Satellite, had proceeded to Fort Yale, where they appointed 
Custom-House officers. They were cordially received by the miners on 





On the 28th of May, 5,000 rebels, in two bodies, crossed the Kallee | 


Nundec, and marched along the western boundary of the district, burn- 

ing and destroying villages. On the evening of the 29th they were 

crossing the Ganges. The Rohilcund force of cavalry had gone out in 
ursuit of them. Two Princes of the Delhi family were arrested on the 
8th May by the Tessildar of Hussunpore. 

A party of about 1,000 men, with four guns, supposed to be from 
Humeerpore, reached Asung, on the Grand Trunk Road, between Lullut- 
pore and Cawnpore, on the 29th of May. The road was fairly closed. 
Some thousand rebels, horse and foot, with eight guns in three ivisions 
crossed from the Humeerpore side of the Jumna to the Shorapore Ghat, 
on the Ganges ; the last division passed on the 29th of May. They are 
proceeding to Oude. Middleton’s columns arrived at Mohar, opposite 
the Shorapore GbAt on the 30th. Brigadier Carthew, with small force, 
had marched for the same point on the 29th of May. ; 

Some apprehension is entertained that the rebels in Bareitch may ence 


the various bars along the river, and appointed magistrates from among 


keeping favour successfully. After the Ist of August Governor Dou- 
glass will enforce strictly the terms of his late proclamation, requiring 
every miner to have a license, for which he is to pay five dollars 

r month. He expects to have advices from the Home Government in 

ngland meanwaile, and the impression is that the same regulatioas will 
be then established as those which have proved satisfactory in the Aus- 
tralian colonies, The edict that no freight shall be taken into the inte- 
rior on the steamers, or otherwise, except that — by and belonging 
to the Hudson Bay Company, is hardly likely to be strictly enforced for 
the time being. Miners are allowed to carry full supplies for themselves, 
but none for trade. The :teamers carry no passengers unless provided 
with a license. No spirituous liquor is to be sold to the Indians. Those 
who have violated this regulation have bad their property confiscated, 
and are, and will be, severely dealt with. There is reported one case of 





more attempt to seize Lucknow. The garrison of that city, originally 
8,000 men, contributed part of the column with Lugard, and the whole 
of the columa which, under Sir H. Grant, has proceeded to relieve Colo- 
nel Roweroft, who, with a very insufficient force, is watching the great 
_ wis ym and rabble still collected in Fyzabad. If this body and 
the itch rebels marched simultaneously on the city, Mr. Montgomery 
might have to sustain the third siege of Lucknow. On the 10th of May 
a very large body of troops, with infantry, cavalry and artillery, were 
within seven miles of the city, which contained just 2,000 effective Euro- 
peans and the Volunteer Cavalry. hee | will — however, venture 
on an attack, The people, it is believed, will aid them no more. Mr. 
Montgomery’s acceptance of the zemindaree system has conciliated the 
landholders, who have come in in numbers, and without them the pea- 
santry will not stir. 
—— 


THE NEW EL DORADO. 
THE EXODUS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Down the Sacramento — night after night a torrent of emigration 
for the new El Dorado. Every steamer from the interior reaches San 
Francisco loaded to the guards with a living freight. From every town 
and mining camp they come—hardy sons of toil—daring adventurers, 
ready to penetrate even to the North Pole in their eager, fevered pur- 
suit of wealth—the bone and sinew of the State. Our streets are crowded 
with them—our hotels swarm with them, and our wharves almost groan 
beneath their weight. It is useless to attempt to stem the tide. In the 
rush, the words of advice and the voice of reason are equally unheeded. 
The fever rages with more than usual virulence, and those who have 
become infected with it will hear nothing—listen to nothing—think of 
nothing—dream of nothing—but Frazer river and its golden sands. 
They are determined upon exploring it for themselves. They cannot 
be moped, even for a moment, in their excited career, and though all 
those who are now there, and from whom letters have been received, ad- 
vise intending emigrants not to start till the river falls, a eve! 
steamer, clipper ship or bark which sets sail for the north is filled wit! 

are some who see in this emigration the most disas- 
trous ences to our own State. It is possible that if the news 
from the British P: ions ehould ti fa ble, twenty-five per 
cent of our whole mining population will proceed there. What of that? 
They won’t remain there. They will return home with the wealth which 
they may acquire. The barren wastes and frozen solitudes north of the 
forty-ninth lel can never be a rival to California, with her valleys 
teeming with yellow grain—with her smiling vineyards, her rich pas- 
turages, ber quartz leads, her placer diggings, her quicksilver mines and 
her salubrious and healthful climate. 

It may be that mining operations will be somewhat retarded by the 
exodus of so large a number of our miners, but it will be only for a short 
time. The news of the discovery of gold in the northern regions will 
stimulate e ion, A new line of steamships will be started ; 

will flow in. They will be landed in San Francisco—they 
not be as daring, as ess, or as adventurous as those of our citi- 
zens who have to the northen regions, They will consider Califor- 
nia good enough for them. They will hardly turn eyes to Frazer river 
while they can get large wages here ; they will take the places of those 
who have , and even if the new gold discoveries should be as rich 
and ve as they are reported to be, may acquire, and, in all proba- 
bility will acquire wealth and independence more speedily and certainly, 
with less risk, and more comfortably, than those who have preceded 
them here. There is nothing connected with the whole subject upon 
which that most interesting and pleasant class known as croakers can 
fasten with any degree of tenacity. There is on the contrary, grounds 
—good and solid nds—for indulging in the brightest hopes. If all 
that we have received from the north has not been grossly exaggerated, 
California bas at length found a tributary, and the good old days of ’40 
will be revived. H ’s Bay Company or no Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the miners in the British Possessions can be supplied from our own State 
and Oregon and Washington alone, with all the necessaries of life, for it 
is not possible that any other country in the world, in that particular, 
can enter into competition with us. Mining operations may be retarded 
in the State for a brief [ ~~ by the new gold discoveries, bat San 
Francisco will flourish.—San Francisco Herald. 





THE LOCUS IN QUO, 


Great interest is felt in the question, which is to be the great city of 
Puget Sound? Two months ago, Port Townsend was the chief port ; it 
was crowded by hundreds of stran and its streets were thronged 
with business ; but the people of Bellingham Bay published that they 
would make a trail through to the mines, and Port Townsend was de- 
serted, and Whatcom and Sebome raised their heads in pride. Prepara- 
tions were made for building an immense city ; lots 60 by 120 feet in 
size went up to $1,000 apiece, and many holders would not sell at any 
price, expecting to make fortunes out of a few square feet ; but the glory 
of Whatcom and Sebome has departed, and purchasers of lots are glad 
to get rid of them at almost any price. The trail is a failure ; and since 
all persons ascending Fraser River must obtain a license in Victoria, 
and since that is the point whence the Sur, rans to Fort Hope, so 
Victoria is now the place, and jot specula is very there ; bat 
there are great risks about it. Victoria bas a small, shallow harbour, 
and all the goods which go up Frazer River mast be bought of the Hud- 
son Bay Company. These two facts will interfere greatly with the 
growth of Victoria. Herides, it is said that vessels drawing 20 feet 
can ascend Frazer River to 30 miles from its mouth, and if #0, the large 
city will probably be there. 

Ae agents of the Hudson's Ba Guns have epg 
which were being taken up Frazer River without their license ; they 
way that if the trail were cut through from Whatcom no goods would be 
— to eater New Caledonia thes way.—San Francisco Corresp. NY. 

une = 

Much disatiefaction existe among the Americans in regard to the ae 
rumption of power by Governor Douglas to forbid persons mining with 
out a lieeore, aad to exelude goods from the river unless bought from 
chomer!ves, and to forbid the navigation of the river except with their 
consent aod by vewels running from Victoria Gov. Douglas certalaly 
bas vo capree legal eather iiy \o do these ibings, but be probably ime 


an American trader from Bellingham Bay having had $2,000 of property 
confiscated by the Hudson’s Bay Company, for trading near Fort Lang- 
ley.—Ibid., N. Y. Times. = 

The steamer Republic arrived last Saturday, 19th inst., from Victoria, 
and other towns in Puget Sound. The news brought by her is confirma- 
tory of the —- favourable reports, but it is of the same character 
as that published beretofore—namely, reports of returned miners who 
have come to this city in consequence of the river rising to a high point, 
and preventing work eeding. The American steamers Sea 
Surprise—both belonging to San Francisco—had gone up Frazer river 
with mgers, and were to ply on the route between the mining bars 
and Victoria. Gov. Douglass and Capt. Provost, of the man-of-war Satel- 
lite, had paid a visit to the various mining points, and expressed their 
views to the miners. See advised a forbearing disposition towards the 
Indians, and assured the whites of protection. The tax was still enforced, 
and no vessels are allowed to go up the river except they agree to pur- 
chase goods from the Hudson’s Bay Company. The excitement here is 
as strong as ever, and ——— are on foot for the departure of large 
numbers,—Jbid., N. Y. ald. 

A steamer makes regular trips as far up as Fort Hope, which is sixty- 
nine miles above Fort gley, and ninety-four from the mouth of the 
river. It had not been known that steamers of considerable size could 


Thompson’s River, in the centre of the gold district, is sixty-six miles. 
It will be seen that the difficulties of reaching this new land of promise 
are less formidable than was believed to be the case, and from the ex- 
tent of the emigration hitherto it is estimated that at least 40,000 per- 
sons will have gone to Frazer's River from California within the first 
half year. That so large a depletion can ill be borne will readily be un- 
derstood, and the effect upon the prospects of that State is likely to be 
serious.— Ed. N. Y. Times. ‘ 
CLIMATE OF THE FRAZER RIVER COUNTRY. 

In a work entitled “ The Oregon Territory,” published in London in 
1844, by John Dann, who, previous to that time, had been in the employ 
of the ’s Company for eight peers, much interesting informa- 
tion about New Caledonia is given. “ Pranecr’e river,” he says, “ rises 
in the Rocky mountains, between latitudes 55 and 56 deg., near the 
source of Canoe river, which is the first large tributary of the Colambia 
after the latter issues from its source ; and at first rans about northwest 
for a distance of about eighty miles. It then takes a southerly direction, 
receiving the waters of Stuart’s river, which rises in one of the chains of 
lakes that abound in New Caledonia. It continues its southern 


nd | see the present state of 


ditors will suffer. The newspapers of the interior are in spasms about | Siasti 


them. The Hudson Bay Company is pursuing a conciliatory course and 


seta in, and continues until the beginning of A) How many 
out of the twelve mining o; ons mle aes on in such a 
time alone can develope. In this particular the new El Dorado ne 
ver equal California. Here the miner, if he has water, can work to ad. 
vantage for nearly eleven months out of the twelve; bat 
have one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty working days in 
the British Possersions, out of the whole year, it is probable that he wil} 
have reason to be thankful. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE DISCOVERIES, 
If the Spanieh and oe adventurers of the Sixteenth century could 
e world they would regard with a mixture of 
envy and satisfaction the realization by a — of their own 
most gorgeous dreams. El Dorado is not, indeed, a city shining with 
roofs of gold, but in the West and the South there are vast regions where 
the ous metals are to be found in inexhaustible quantities, and the 
wants of modern commerce provide an unfailing market for the 
of the miner’s industry. In Vancouver Island, if the accounts 
¢ visitors may be believed, the old discoverers might also have re 
cognized another constant object of their search in an earthly 
which is at the same time a storeb of treasu: The climate is 
to be like that of the South of France, the roots of are as big as 
onions, sheep and cattle thrive in the tout the year, the 
seas swarm with the finest fish, and the woods are of the most valuable 
timber. Above all, there are at present no taxes of any kind to vex the 
soul of the settler. According to the admiring historian of this 
wilderness, there is no street tax, no house tax, no land tax, no 
tax, no church tax, no poll tax, but only a license tax for selling liquors, 
It may be conjectured that the luxuries thus free to all are not at pre 
sent very common in the island ; but if there are no streets there must be 
some houses, occupied by the consumers of taxed beverages, and the 
cburches and schools, where such institutions exist, are maintained by 
the sale of public lands. 
The local government bas hitherto im 


é 





no duty of any description 
ae. which have probably, in the of returns, not been copi- 
y ey oo from abroad, and, on the whole, it seems that for those 
who are indifferent to the customary appliances of civilization Vancouver 
Island is, without exception, the most desirable portion of the surface of 
the earth. ience shows, however, that this happy combination of 
wealth with cheapness can only last for a very short period. Within a 
year or two from the discovery of their respective “ diggings’’ California 
and Melbourne became greatly dearer than London or New York, and 
to the present time the same causes produce in a modified degree a 
lar result. Miners who are suddenly enriched require luxuries of alt 
kinds, the country demands roads and railways and forts, and the neces- 
saries of life are with difficulty obtained, when all agricultural labour is 
diverted to the engrossing search for gold. The climate, the fertility of 
the soil, and the happy insular position will remain, and it may be hoped 
that the regular administration which has sufficed for a few scattered set- 





Bird and | fi 


be used above Fort Langley, and the fact now demonstrated is one of 
much importance. The distance from Fort Hope to the confluence of 


tlers will be developed into the government of a populous and orderly 


jcommunity. Vancouver Island will in the first instance profit the 


experience which has been earned in the earlier discovered gold 

and it is probable that a large proportion of the first emigrants will be 
familiar both with the most effective mode of working and with the social 
difficulties which have been experienced in similar districts. 

The first Californian adventurers were naturally not selected from the 
steadiest and most respectable portions of society, and, although the 
proceecings of the Vigilance Committee indicate the of an in- 
termittent public conscience at San Francisco, a long time must elapse 
before the city or the State can hope to emerge from a condition in 
which life and property are exceptionally insecure. The American cha- 
racter is not conspicuously moderate or conciliatory, and the native 
Mexicans, Indians, and half-breeds have found themselves treated either 
as enemies or as an inferior and conquered race, while the ruling class, 
too much occupied with business to attend to politics, have generally al- 
lowed the management of public affairs to fall into the hands of gamb- 
lers, ruffians and cheats. can be little doubt that the mixture will 
in time work itself clear, for the Americans have an instinctive faculty 
of checking abuses when they become utterly intolerable ; but in the 
meantime, it is not desirable that a similar state of affairs should intro- 
duce itself into an English settlement, and it would seem that for the 
present Vancouver Island is likely to euffer by the social anarchy which 

revails in California. The account of the discoveries will proba- 

ly revive in different parts of the Union the habitual jealousy of Eng- 
lish influence, which easily combines itself with the national love of an- 
nexation, and indignant journalists will have no hesitation in declaring 
that the Ashburton treaty and the boundary are unjustifiable 
and invalid attempts to interfere with manifest destiny. 

There is it the form 


fortunately, no reason to apprehend for the 

of encroachment which might on other frontiers of the States 

found most dangerous. Although the possession of additional gold 
ducing colonies is comparatively unim to England, it is not de- 
sirable that the national honour be engaged in any territorial 
dispute, and it is matter of congratulation that the majority of the 
first body of adventurers consists of subjects of the crown, not the less 
loyal for their temporary experience of American institutions. It is 
said that a large body of Cornish miners, the most valuable class of co 
lonists, has already left San Francisco for the Vancouver gold fields, and 
it seems not improbable that the oppressed population of the different 





course 
by west, receiving the waters of the Chilcotin, Pinklitsa, and several 
other minor rivers flowing from the lakes or hills of the west ; and also 
the waters of Thompson's river, Quisnell’s river, and others which flow 
into it from the east. 1n parallel 49 deg. it breaks through the Cascade 
range of mountains in a succession of falls and rapids, and running west- 
ward about seventy miles, is emptied into the Gulf of Georgia, in latitude 
49 deg. 7 min. N. During the latter part of its course, for about sevent 
miles, it is navigable for vessels, after passing its bar, that draw twelve 
feet of water. Its whole length is about four hundred miles.” Most of 
the charis which have been published since the discovery of the new 
gold regions, place the whole of Frazer river, as well as its mouth, con- 
siderably above the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude—the dividing 
line between Washi: yy! and the British Possessions. It will 
be observed that Mr. Dunn, (and his long residence in the country gives 
great weight to any opinions that he may advance), says that Frazer 
river through the Cascade range in the forty-ninth lel, and 
disembogues in the Gulf of a in 49 deg. 7 min. The line has never 
been run between the two coun 

A little over a year ago the work was commenced by a joint commis- 
sion, but no great progress has as yet been made by them. It would be 
a heavy blow to tae pretensions of the Hudson’s Bay Company if Fraser 
river, from the point at which it breaks through the Cascade range of 


line. One thing, however, is certain, viz.: that as no bow has as 
yet been fixed between the ions of the two countries, Ities 
and tes cannot be avoided if the Hudson’s Bay Company insist upon 
monoplizing the whole trade of the new El Dorado. Mr. Dunn also 
nishes us with a description of the country lying along both sides of 
Frazer river, which cannot fail to prove interesting. He says :—* The 
country along its lower section is hilly, and cov with forests of white 
pine, cedar, and other evergreen trees; and the soil is aeneag = d well 
fitted for pasturage, and in many places for tillage. But along the other 
and more northern sections, the country is more ungenial and unprod 
tive, being cut up by mountaias, ravines, torrents, lakes, and marshes. 
Yet it is well BA. § yielding all the varieties of trees growing in that 
region—fir, spruce, pine, poplar, willow, cedar, cypress, birch, and elder. 
Bat in all lity the most important information at this time, which 
Mr. Dann es, relates to the climate. On this subject he remarks : 
—“ The climate is very variable, and the transitions, though periodical! 
regular, remarkably sudden, if not violent. During the spring, which 
lasts from April till June, the weather and the face of the country is de- 
lightful. In June there are almost incessant rains, drifted furiously 
along by a strong south wind. In July and August the heat is intense, 
and the ground, previously saturated with moisture, produces myriads 
of annoying flies and insects. This heat aad glaring sunshine are suc- 
ceeded in mber by fogs of such palpable darkuess that until noon 
it is seldom to disti objects at a longer distance than 100 
yards. In Nov. the winter sets in speedily, freezing the lakes and smaller 
| rivers. The cold, however, is not so intense as Gnight be imagined in 
| such a country and climate.” Next to the extent and richness of the 
uew gold mines, the most important ioquiry is as to the character of the 
climate. 1t must be confessed that Mr. Duan does not draw a very flat- 
ploture of the country in that ae his long residence 
there is a guaranty of the correctness of bis statements. |i is the coa- 
| current opinioa of all who bave written from the new mines recently, 
| that mining operations will bave to be suspeaded for a month or so, 
© oft the rising of Praver river. The incesrnt rains which, 
cccending to Mr. Duna, vocur lo the mouth of June, will cause the river 
to rige much higher than it wae at last dates latease beat will follow 
| la July amd August, deuse fogs ia September, aod ia November wiater 











mountains to its mouth, should be determined to be within the American | Com 


0 d races will gradually seek in the same region a safe retreat from 
their uncong ghbours in California. The Indian tribes of the 
island, like all the native dependents of the Hudson’s Bay Sa 
though warlike, are friendly to the English, and there is happily 


conquered and half civilized lation to concil: down. 
There is abundant room for ~ en to Af 


interior and down the coasts of the Pacific, and it 





through the 
highly desirable 


y | that two distinct experiments in colonization should be tried side by 


side. As long as the settlers are English, or other than American, 

attempt at conquest is out of the question. There is no surplus pode 
tion in California to form an invading army, and a detachment from the 
Pacific squadron will always be able to give the island any protection 
which may be required. It will be strange if new relations of friend- 
ship or hostility hereafter arise between Russia and Eogland from the 
contact of their possessions on the opposite side of the globe. It is pre- 
mature, however, to speculate on the fortunes of a colony which must 
become practically independent as soon as it acquires wealth and pee 
lation ; and in the meantime the gold of Vancouver Island will follow 
the same direction, whatever may be the political condition of the Pa 

cific coasts, as long as London continues to be the mart of the world. 
The recommendation of the recent committee with respect to the re- 
assumption of Vancouver Island by the Crown, ought to be carried out 
without any further delay. The character of the Hudson’s Bay 
pany has, for a curious reason, produced a beneficial effect on it 
policy towards the ungenerous tribes, Other conquerors or foreiga 
a — as in New a and in the remainder of North Ame- 
rica, cons y natives out of their old possessions as the 
land was gradually required for the uses of civilization ; but a fur com- 
pany, under the influence of an opposite interest, protected natives for the 
same reason which induced it to preserve foxes and martens and otters. 
The hunters were as necessary as the , and the company found its 
advantage in maintaining them in the undisturbed possession of their 
solitudes. The good will of the Vancouver Indians may probably have 
been secured by the character which the English authorities have re- 
ceived from the kindred tribes on the continent. The goldfields, how- 
ever, have ceased to be available as game preserves, and the tenure of 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company cannot too soon be determined. Their poz 
session of the island only dates trom Lord Grey’s colonial administration, 
and the territory was transferred to their officers only as trustees. The 
Americans, poe = gh forms of constituted authority, would think 
ly justified in interfering with a ment which 
possessed no claim to sovereignty or ind he police, the re- 
venue and the political constitution of the province will demand the 
early interference of the Imperial government, and it is not impossible 
that within ten years « thriving and community may have 
grown up in the remote Northwestern wi —London Times, June 38. 


THE POSSIBLE AND Tux PROBABLE. 

If the reported discovery of in large quantities in the northern 
regious should be confirmed, a large and important city will spring up 
at some point oa Puget Sound. Oa an ¢ would 
seem that either Point Roberts or the island located in the mouth of Fre 


ser river would be the most eligible site for the olty ; 
bat It le onld that ot welther of thems ploces lo thong nr tbniont a ¥ 


of all but their own up Fraser ‘ should be 
tained In thie exclusive policy yd 
sible that any city of go overshedo 
up o@ any of American tert 
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defiance of the Hudson Bay Company. 
i to be that the ro empori . 
uimalt Bay, three miles below Victoria, on Vancouver's island. At 
Heqapoint it fs said that there is sufficient depth of water for ships of the 
class, and for the accommodation of 
tensive character. It is evident that the Hudson Bay Company bas de- 
termined to throw all its influence in favour of Esquimalt Bay, and it 
must be admitted that, just at this time, their influence is all powerful. 
It will be difficult to compete with them in ——ee 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that Vancouver’s Island is held 
by the eompany on the same terms as the territories of the main land. 
Ti was leased to them in 1849 for the purposes of colonization, and no- 
thing more. At the same time they were empowered to fix the price of 
Jand and arrange taxation, but the Governor was to be appointed by the 
Crown. Nine-venths of the sums received for land were to be expended 
in improvements in the colony. The grant was for five years, It was re- 
newed in 1854 for the same term of years, and will expire a second time 
in 1859. It is under this lease that the Hudson wy Sneene are now 
selling land at Victoria and Esquimalt Bay. There is no reason to doubt 
their ability to convey a perfect title. A project has already been formed 
for the connection of these two points by a railroad. We learn from a 
source likely to be well informed on the eubject, that there is not much 
ability that the British government, in 1859, will renew either the 
Ee of Vancouver’s Island or the charter 6f the Hudson Bay Company, 
and we are of the opinion that such will be the fact. Whatever chance 
ef a renewal the Hudson Bay Company may have previously had, the re- 
discovery of gold in the territories so long held by them will com- 
pletely destroy. The progress which Russia is making in the North Pa- 
cific, by the annexation of the Amoor River country, will suggest to the 
British government the necessity of establishing a colony on this coast 
to rve the balance of power. This cannot be done while the Hud- 
son Bay Company hold the whole country under an exclusive charter. 
The Canadians, too, are clamorous for the opening of the whole of the 
British possessions on the Pacific for settlement and immigraticn, 
and it is not likely that the British government will refuse them any- 
thing they may now ask.—California paper. 
—— 


Tue Lare Dccuess or OrLeans.—A curious story of evil preseati- 
ment is told in Paris of the reluctance manifested by the Duchess of Or- 
leans to take the house at Richmond, wherein she breathed her last. 
appears that the sight of the sarcophagus-shaped entrance so completely 
d her on first inspection, that she withdrew without even ventur- | 
ing to examine the interior. “ Mais c’est un tombeau !”” she exclaimed to 
M. de Boismilon, who accompanied her. Subsequently she sought to 
overcome what she considered a childish superstition, and consented to 
occupy the house, provided the door, which was painted black and added 
to the funeral appearance of the building, were changed to green. Her 
attendants were, however, much struck with the frequent repetition of 
the story of her first impression of the house, and her anxiety concerning 
her second son, who had caught a slight cold on their first removal 
thither.—Court Journal. 


um of commerce wil! be located at 





Tue Count pe Parits.—The departure from England of the friends of | 
the Count de Paris, who had gone thither to pay respect to the funeral | 
of the late Duchess of Orleans, was marked by a general meeting, when | 
many resolutions were determined upon. The absence of Guizot, on such | 
a solemn occasion, was much commented upon, and the attendance of his | 
son, with an apology, was thought but poor compensation, whereas Thiers | 
came out strong, and justified the ay expressed by many French poli- | 
ticians, of beholding him once more Prime Minister. The boldness and 
independence of the Count de Paris created great admiratiou. One of | 
his expressions has become most popular, “ Better to die sword in hand | 
on French soil, than languish with disappointment and disease in exile.” | 
It is said that the only comment made by Thiers upon the speech was | 
this, “ We must get this fine lad out of the atmosphere of resignation | 
and submission to Providence which surrounds him at Claremont—it | 
will ruin his spirit.’’—Court Journal. | 





Mawnine or Tue Russian Navy.— Vienna, June 16.—A gentleman who 
bas resided in Russia, yesterday gave me some interesting information | 
respecting the formation of the crews of the Russian ships of war. On 
an average, one-third of each crew is composed of Jews. Those perse- 
cuted people do all in their power to avoid the conscription, bat they 
are seized and put on board ship “ because they cannot so easily desert 
from the navy as they can trom the army.” 


1 
| 
| 


My informant also observed | 


that the inside of a Russian man-of-war was exactly like an Eoglish prison Mr. Galt’s more 


or hospital ship, excepting in regard to cleanliness. “The men,” said 
he, “ hang their heads and look discontented, and as if they were on 
short commons 365 days in the year.”—Corresp. Times. 





FPREDERICKS' PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. 
LADI€S’ ENTRANCE, , 
ADWAY, PP Htover. $ s hat t tk 8 
Over Richmond's Store. § 585 Broapwar. 
PHOTOGRAPHS in every style finished by FREDERICKS’ talented corps of Parisian 
arcists. 
Hallotypes, Dague Ambrotypes. 
Open from § A.M. to 10 P.M., for the inspection of the public. 
HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of Egyptian Anti- 
uities, containing Three Thousand Objects ; the most lar, ive, and instraec- 


tive eanibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the Siuyvesant Institute, 669 Broad 
way. Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 
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At present the indications | tal, to underrate. We must own that we look upon it as immeasurably | awaiting the season 


more serious than the question of admitting Jews into the House of Com- 
| mons, or excluding them from it, which appears to have been settled at 


a commerce of the most ex-| last, by a majority of forty-six in the House of Lords for the second read- | tenure of the Hudson Bay 


ing of the Bill. Nor is this the only proof of growing liberality in the 
| upper branch of the Legislature. The Peers have actually agreed to an 
Address to the Queen, praying her Majesty to have expunged from the 


for operations, may be set down ascertain. We can 
| only hope that the evil will eventuate in good ; tend to build up a thriv- 
| ing British colony on the shores of the Pacific; aid in shortening the 
Company ; and infuse life into regions long 
abandoned to wild animals and wilder men. 

| Mr. Douglas, the Governor of Vancouver Island, appears to have exer- 
| cised sound judgment under the difficult circumstances in which he has 


Liturgy of the Church of England those several services which com- | found himself placed. There has been no absurd ery of “ Hands off!” 
| memorate the martyrdom of the First Charles and the Restoration of the | such as might have been heard twenty years ago. He seems to be endea- 


| second, Gunpowder Plot, and one or two other events which we now look 
| Upon as political, but which in the “ good old times” were held to be sig- 
| nificant and direct interpositions of Providence, deserving of our approval 
in all time. Seeing that God ordains or permits the evil equally withthe 
good, we confess we cannot see the propriety of thus, as it were, passing 
annual votes in favour of Divine wisdom. We read that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishops of London and Oxford approved the par- 
| Port of this Address, and that the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor 
| were only found to side with the dissentients. Yet must it not be 
| Supposed that the House of Peers is disposed to relapse into 
| indifferentism, or to cease to uphold the union of Church and State. 
| Whilst Baron Rothschild is preparing to take his seat as a law-maker, 
| and some of her Majesty’s ancestors of pious memory are in a fair way 
to be stricken from our especial religious remembrance, the Lords have 
| rejected by an immense majority the proposal to abolish Church-rates.— 
What progress the Indian Bill makes in Committee, we do not see re- 
| corded ; but judging by the late contemptuous defeats of Lord Palmer- 
| ston, the Ministry are meeting with unexpected success. Honourable 
Members may also be tempted to hurry up the crude scheme which affects 
a bundred and fifty millions of their fellow-men, by the stench of Thames 
| water which pervades the new Palace of Westminister and assails their 
| individual noses. 
The owners—Directors they are rather—of the huge iron steam-ship 
| known first as the Great Eastern, then as the Leviathan, and now re-chris- 
tened by the former name, have prevailed upon the Queen to pay the 
gigantic vessel a visit, and are, we believe, about to petition the House 
for y aid in fitting her for sea. They will scarcely 





of C Pp 
induce the government to establish so bad a principle. The motive for 
reverting to the abandoned title is obscure. There was at one time an 
absurd and fanatical objection to the name of Leviathan ; but it melted 
away, wheo the case was argued. 


British North America. Tammany at Toronto. 

Last Saturday, we left the highly excited anti-Ministerialists of 
Toronto, seaded by Mr. George Brown, on the point of carrying all be- 
fore them at a public “ Indignation Meeting.” It was to take place on 
the previous evening ; and itdid take place. But the issue was not pre- 
cisely what was set down in the bills. Without presuming to decide ab- 
solutely between the correctness of the two sets of Reports current, we 
may state our impression that the government and its supporters took all 
possible pains to prevent any record of public opinion, by converting the 
occasion into a row. The old mode of packing the front of the platform 
was resorted to ; and the shortest and simplest mode of describing the result 
is to say, that it ended in a scene worthy of Tammany Hall in this city, 


but not common, we are glad to add, in any portion of the Queen's do- 


minions. If Mr. Brown’s efforts at opposition border on the frantic, the 
Ministry is not scrupulous in selecting its weapons of defence. 

A letter from Toronto, in another column, saves us the necessity of 
following the course of Mr. Malcolm Cameron’s Bill for changing the 
basis of representation. Does not its failure foreshadow the doom of 

prehensi ’ er that may be, the 

prospective consolidation of the Provinces gathers strength, as mile is 
added to mile in the rail-roads designed and completed. Of the 
latter is the Buffalo and Lake Huron line, the opening of which 
was celebrated at Goderich on the 8th inst., with immense éclat. The 
Governor-General was present at a Banquet attended wy eight hundeod 
| quests ; and were it not that oratory is a drug in these practical days, 
we might be tempted to quote some of the eloquent words then spoken. 
We do not of course include those of a Mr. Hughes, an Irishman from 
Buffalo, who—in the teeth of the general exchange of good-will between 
the Canadians and the States’ men present—must needs favour an 
offended company with an anti-British tirade! The bad taste of this 
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A Slim Budget. 

By various arrivals, at Quebec, at Halifax, and at this port, which it 
Were needless to particularise, we have gleanings of another week’s Eu- 
Topean news—namely, to the 3rd inst. from Liverpool. Still, we are not 
in receipt of the mails of the latest date, and our information is some- 
what scanty in consequence. Such as it is, we pick out the prominent 
items, 

And in the first place, of India. The intelligence, which from Bombay 
comes down to the 5th ult., is chequered again—the glad tidings of fresh 
successes over the mutineers being balanced by inexplicable minor out- | 
breaks, which are also placed upon record. But the list of advantages 


esesasccotcovensoseoscooos Mr. and Mrs. Florence. | 


ffasion, considering the place, the time, and the nationality of the hosts, 
would have been evident to any one but the speaker. 

The projected railway—of the highest importance—is none other than our 

| old acquaintance, the Halifax and Quebec, revived under most promising 

auspices. It seems that a new Company is about to be formed in Lon- 

don, on the limited liability principle now legalised, for the completion 

| of this great national object; and the New Brunswicker has supplied 

copious and very interesting accounts of interviews held, by the ener- 


getic promoters of the scheme, with the new Secretary of State for the « 


Colonies and the Chancellor of her Majesty’s Exchequer. In the depu- 
| tations were, among others, Lords Bury and Goderich, Sir A. Macnab, 
| Mr. Justice Haliburton,.the Hon. Samuel Cunard, Mr. Glyn, and 
| several influential Members of Parliament. The immediate object 
| was to obtain a government guarantee of £60,000 per annum, 
| for which sum the Canada mails, and all H. M. troops and stores, 
| were to be conveyed free of charge over the line. Both Sir E. B. Lytton 

and Mr. Disraeli manifested great interest in the project, and lent to ita 
very promising attention. If application to Parliament be based upon 
this—which is probable—we should augur a favourable issue, and a better 
chance for Inter-Colonial communication and confederation than has 
ever heretofore existed. 





Ho for Frazer’s River! 


preponderates. The capture of Calpee, without loss on our side, is a great | The San Francisco mail of the 21st ult., which reached us early in the 


gain ; and Sir Hugh Rose, we are glad to see, is obliterating, by his rapid 
and effective movements, the recollection of his failare to complete the 
cordon which was to have been drawn around Lucknow, at the time 
when Sir Colin Campbell besieged and took it in the month of March.— 
For the rest, the reader conversant with the map of India may ponder at 
his leisure upon the details given elsewhere ; whilst we donbt whether any 
one can satisfactorily solve the curious problem, that our own scarcely 
varied succession of triumphs is accompanied by the bursting out of 
fresh flames of insurrection, kindled by the fugitive native soldiery. 
There are mysteries here, to be explained; at present the chief aim 
should be to extirpate the rebels and re-establish our threatened domi- | 
nion. Matters are by no means ripe for the settlement of Mr. Bright's 
Utopia, wherein the best man is always to be appointed to office, and 
there is to be a generous rivalry in well-doing. On reading Mr. Bright's 
‘ong oration on the India Bill,one mast perpetually and involuntarily com- 
Pare the enlargement of his general views with the impracticable na- 
tare of his applications, He may belong to what is called the Mancbes 
tet Sebool, but be is by no means a Manchester man. 

A little more light on the Parliamentary doing of the week would be 
Aeceptable ; for we are in ignorance, at the moment of writing, of the 
rewalt of Mr. Roebock's assault upoa the Hudson Day Company whieh 
es appointed fr the 29th ult; aed the golden discoveries on Fraser's 
River give to the wulject « gravity which it would be foolisd, if wot fo 


week, shows that the Gold Fever has taken full possession of the Cali- 
fornian mind. It is not accurate tosay that it spreads ; it burst out like 
a volcanic flame, and the whole country is ablaze at once. There bad 
been several arrivals from Puget’s Sound, each confirming the impression 
that the upper waters of the Frazer River and its tributary streams 
covered immense deposits of gold. The full flood, common to the Spring 
of the year, had indeed prevented digging to any great extent ; bat the 


experience of the past has made not a few competent judges, and these | 


vouring to reconcile his duty to the Imperial government and the Hudson 
Bay Company, with the expectations not unreasonably entertained by 
the Americans who are flocking to the spot. Her Majesty’s ship Satellite, 
repeatedly mentioned in the communications from the new gold regions, 
is a screw steam corvette, of 21 guns, and 400 horse power. Her Cap- 
tain may find it difficult to prevent desertion, a danger which besets 
men-of war at such times and in such places. Ho for Frazer’s river ! 





The Mormons Prudently Decline Fighting. 

It seems that to-day our eyes are to turn almost exclusively Westward. 
To the announcement of an exodus from California to the British pos- 
sessions, which may prepare the way for the extension of Canada to the 
Pacific—and to the news of a mortifying repulse of a handful of United 
States troops by a large body of Indians, which may lead to the earlier 
extinction of many savage tribes—we have to add the confirmed intelli- 
gence that the Mormons have no stomach for armed resistance to the 
U. S. armed authorities. Official letters from the “ Peace Com- 
missioners,” as they are called, dated at Salt Lake City a 
month ago, declare the readiness of leaders and people to sub- 
mit to the sway of Mr. Buchanan’s representative, and even to 
admit General Johnston’s troops within the precincts of their capi- 
tal. Brigham Young does not figure in these despatches, for we 
see it stated that he was gone down Southwards, fifty miles, to Provo, 
whither has migrated the bulk of the holy city’s inhabitants, and where 
he has been exhorting them to patience under their tribulations. Until 
therefore the hitherto curious train of events assumes some new phase, 
we may take leave of the filthy fanatics of Utah Territory, in the hope 
that they may soon outgrow their impious and immoral organization, 
or find it impossible at least to make headway against the reprobation 
of universal Christendom. 





Need of an Indian Campaign. The Disaster to Colonel Steptoc. 

With most sincere regret we notice the confirmation of an ugly report, 
current here some weeks since, to the effect that a detachment of U. 8. 
troops had been outnumbered and overpowered and compelled to retreat, 
by a large body of Indians, This unfortunate occurrence took place, on 
the 17th of May, about 85 miles North of Snake River in the Oregon 
Territory. Colonel Steptoe had under his orders a body of 150 men, ca- 
valry and mounted infantry, and 5 commissioned officers. They were but 
ill provided with ammunition ; and after nearly twelve hours contest 
with the Indians, estimated at 1000 strong, they were compelled 
to beat a hasty retreat, making a forced march of 90 miles, in 
twenty-four hours, and abandoning two howitzers to the enemy. In 
this affair, Captain Taylor and Lieutenant Gaston, of the First Dra- 
goons, three privates, and three friendly Indians, were killed ; and fif- 
teen men were wounded. A reinforcement of 500 men is ordered in the 
direction ef Oregon Territory ; and, lamentable as the affair is, it will 
have a beneficial effect if it induce the American government to take 
more decisive measures, and on a larger scale, for putting down the tur- 
bulent Aborigines. Arguments in their favour may be, as they have 
been, pleaded ; but they will be of little avail. It is a mere question of 
time, when savage tribes are to disappear before advancing civilization ; 
and in the interest of humanity, it were well to effect the change with as 
much speed as is commensurate with fair treatment of the suppressed 
races. 





Cricket. 

A match between the Philadelphia Club and the St. George’s of this city was 
played on Monday and Tuesday last, at the Hoboken Cricket Ground. The St. 
George’s men came out victors by 53 rans—the Philadelphians, in their second 
innings, not scoring so well as the first had seemed to promise. There were, 
says a contemporary, the usual fortunes and misfortunes of cricket during the 
match, but the most noted piece of bad luck for one side and good luck for the 
other was the bowling out of the Wrights, pére et fils, by Barclay, without 
either of them getting a run, and directly after each other. We subjoin the offi- 
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We have reason to believe that the 2nd of August will be the day appointed 
fdr the match with the Canadians. On Thursday last a grand match was to be 
played at Toronto between the Eastern and Western sections of the Province, 
avowedly as a clue to the selection of the eleven who are to come here and play 
us on our own ground. And so our friends of St. George’s Clab should fall to 


steady practice and training. 


| yeustc. 


In the matter of Promenade Concerts, mach has yet to be done, much writ- 
ten, before this peculiarly English Institution can become popular,in America, 
and after all it may be found unsuitable to the latitude. An Englishman de 
| lights to be on his legs. It is one of his coveted pleasures to feel tired out when 
he goes to bed. If his b be of a sedentary sort, and in London it ts more 





in 





generally put faith in the indications of a vast hidden treasure. And | st to be so than in any other city of the world, for London is nothing but a 
that this gold field may and will be gleaned by the first comers, MO OMC | nage Agency office crowded with desks and stools, he makes a pleasant com- 


seems to doubt, notwithstanding the warnings as to climate, aim. | 
culties of subsistence, inconvenience of accom, and sundry as | 
drawbacks, enumerated with considerable unetion by alarmed Hadj- 


pensation ty his constitation by selecting amusements which demand at least a 
certain amount of physical effort and endurance. Heuce the invention of pro 
menade Concerts, and the secret of their great succem. In New York things 


tors, who see with regret and apprebension « large portion | are a litte different The merchant lasses work incessantly, sidom «it down, 
of their bone and sinew departing for the new Bl Dorado. Eise- and in the course of a day go through 0 vast amount of physical and mental 
where we make some selections from current aecounte; bet the | Me™ Pedutstaatan © ost ee bee oe ee 
brond feat le undeniable, that ibere ls © rush of sdventarers from the | aed te yma eae edna ean Oe wont is Well Hiren, hb 
old State to the virgin settiement Miners, store- keepers epeeulators in | “me sed - thes beth oie © ; — o 
laod aod lo produce, and adventurers of all grades, have cangh! the ia a Academy, te 6 wever ending stroll round i emple saleen, eves 
fection | and few cotimates of the departed for the nod of promin, Gur wv uy ser te decernted with “enue” aed ther Geral grace 
lng 0 petied of two months, fall short of ten thegenad souls That there Wind we te met prettively eemert thet oe centeliahed ©Uh thea fragrant 
will be en iefalty of disappointment, starretion and misery ie the Bret cnamente We entrrart caraives bebied the managerial legemd ead ohrwt th. 
inotance while oll this reckiow waltiteds lo eoneuaning Uanited expplinnend | pam eure Othe Oe! patting carentves out of the Gay be cequine wt. 
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come 
even the sword which he wore abroad, but only a stout ashen stick, which 
nelle wes teonited, bat with somethin stimulating in her alarm 

was & , 
something keen and , that kept her from shrieking and 
a face, clear upon actors prompters on 
familiar stage. She could tot help a little wild, nervous , when an 
incautioas movement brought her shadow there, without, toppling down 
among the feet of the others, Her mother cried, “hush! hush! Sylly ;” 
Ned was scandalized ; Mrs. Bolton sobbed that she was a little vixen ; 
but she did not mind them much at that moment. 

The most excited spectator of the dolls was Black George. A 
farm servant or two, summoned ly, stood stolid, with goggle eyes, 
and now and then an irresistible grin; the very women were gene ’, 
more it than appalled ; but the West I was beside himself 
with rage—he writhed, he aculated, his dark eyes seemed to 
scintillate, he danced with frenzy. He rushed in with shoe-brushes and 


1 
if 
F 
i 
i 
; 


y against the thick door, 
his limbs, his olive skin - green with horror— 
passionate, furious, reckless, Black George might be, gallant for one mo- 
steadfastly for two. 
amount of Mrs. Bolton’s consternation rather than her 
she fraternized with her enemy in this their common 
m to stand by her in her need, and die in the de- 
Ivia, and she would forgive all his offences, yes, every- 
lton and Sam, and the fatming men were growling 
o ers to 
gnificant style ; Gay anplicha, it match to the 
in their interior, and with a hiss, crack, and blaze, 
them up in simultaneous ruin. 
ing savage in the pantomime, and the ruthless yell 
it. The Squire and Sam set their teeth ; Sylvia co- 


betipeelel: 
[iter 
Lite 


vered her face ; Ned, with the sweat-drops on his brow, called for help, 
for his mother was fainting ; and Black Gesoge gcew suddenly silent and 
ebill as death. 

A 


¢ that moment a horse’s hoofs sounded sharply on the neighbouring 
road ; there was a pause, a stillness of surprise and expectation, unmin- 
gled with apprehension, for the populace had the might on their side— 
& solitary figure rode in at the wide open gate, and straight up the main 


“ Good Lord, the boy,”’ ejaculated Mr. Bolton, flinging up the window 
in utter oblivion of personal peril. No one observed him, not a man took 
advantage of the action. All eyes were fixed on Mark Bolton, riding 
with his white, abstracted face tly under the Gate House porch. He 
had not tightened his reins, he looked neither to the right hand nor to the 
left ; he made a little gesture for the mob to divide before him, the only 
token he gave of their presence—and give way they did, cleaving asun- 
der, a faint hooting in the outer circle dying unsupported, the glowing 
eyes turned to him fixed in their gaze. Right noble he looked—the pale 
yous usher—though they did not say it, like the inhabitant of another 

in his wan weariness ; he awed the rabble rout, they did not lift a 
him, they saw him dismount from his horse, and enter at 
’s convulsed face gloomed for a moment, 

without interference. 


Relieved of the phantom, they rallied, but only partially ; and after 
a few idle, desultory shouts, they streamed out as they came, ieaving but 
the blackened ashes of their trophies and the devasted terrace as a remem- 
brance of Page retribution, in which there was still something boyish 
and something craven. 
One other adventare of the election concerning the Bolton family, be- 
fore we lay it aside. 
the great week, Sylvia had been debarred from entering Mar- 
ket Northorpe, and showing herself in the streets of the town ; but when 
the contest was over, impelled by certain household and feminine neces- 
sities, pickles and spices, needles and thread, and the news from Joan 
Li , Whose anger at the family disparagement was already allayed 
to Sylvia, the young girl took it upon her to venture, unauthorized, in- 
Bee tne one cloudy morning, to satisfy her wants and speed home 
a g- 
Ti-lack would have it that Sir Charles had selected that very day 
to entertain his friends and allies high and low, throughout the bo- 


gers were ten to one that Sylvia had expected ; she dis- 

her business hastily, and was yee the High-street, when 

just before the Hathaway Arms, she got entangled among the people, el- 

wy beory way for the of hearing “ God save the King,” and 

“ Beef of Old England,” played lustily by a band of musicians 
in the inn yard. 

Sylvia tried hard to excricate herself ; but in her apprehension of at- 
tracting attention by too obvious a retreat, in sheer dread of what papa 
and mamma and the boys would say if she got into a scrape, she became 
bey aby) nearly as formidable a muster as that which had land-locked 

ouse. 


It was not yet noon, and they were in holida dress, and holding a 
festival ; but Sylvia was terribly abashed and dismayed when her neigh- 
her, jostled her a little, uttered pithy comments on her 

meant her no serious injury—they were 

and sober, unless with the glee of their coming treat; but 
“ am admitted — licence of — —— they 
pici h er vicinit; re must be 
coneealing himeelf 4 more fitting foe than poor Miss S via, as white as 
a lily, crushing her two hands together, and bending her head, beggin 
in faint accents, “ Will you let me pass? 

make room ?” a we = strength ~ or apn ty the 
every momen “Dg more + One month ago, and 
three-fourths of the hands there would soles sakes to salute Miss 
Sylvia Bolton—and still at the least approach to an outrage, as many 
sturdy arms would be stretched out to protect her; but afver what she 
Sylvia did not understand this d’ tion, and there was grave 

her falling down in a dead faint in the centre of the throng, 
and perhaps, in their revulsion of feeling and willingness to aid her, be- 
ing suffocated or trampled under foot in the High street of her own little 
town of Market » & poor accidental young martyr to political 


The air was ringing with “ Heyday, has the Squire sent a substitute ?”” 
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and | sipped the refreshing beverage. 





My herself fully warranted in sending an 
the Gate House to g in the Squire, that he might carry 
aughty, belated daughter, in case greater mischief should befal 


CHAPTER V. 

Sir Charles Hathaway remained in undisturbed, and doubtless perma- 
nent possession of his seat on the Tory side of the House of Commons, 
where, if he lived, it is probable he lent his vote to every one of those 
taxes on which an ungrateful posterity has reflected. N’importe, Market 
Northorpe was cherishing its favourite motto, “ Fear God ; honour Sir 
Charles,’’ who was its king, and who like other kings was tempted to try 
on his vassals such doctrines as the divine right of kings, and the passive 
obedience of the subject. But Market Northorpe did not blot out the 
past, or forget that Squire Bolton had proved a renegade, and was but a 

acobin in disguise. 

Let a man bear it as he will, it is not a genial process this laying bare 
single motives, and. as a consequence, establishing hostility bet him 
and his kind. Squire Bolton might have been to blame in wearing the 
mask of a caustic, jesting tongue, so that no one ted him of being 
in earnest in his strictures and condemnation—not in adhering to his 
convictions when put to the test ; but the sharp, despotic, kiadly old 
gentleman felt as acutely as a mere seutimentalist the loss of favour in 
his town. He said nothing about it, and he did his points, and had up 
his hair-dresser more punctually than formerly ; but he went down to 
his shop without relish, and he would no longer hunt because the pack 
belonged to Sir Charles, and he did not choose to be obliged to the man 
with whom the world said he had not kept faith. 

The autumn winds were showering down the red and yellow leaves ; 
the harvest-home was by ; the Squire, who loved the customs of his fa- 
thers, had his pull at his own October, yet no judgment had descended 
upon his sins, no sure vengeance of his great adversary—only cooled re- 
gard and his own foreboding heart on a matter that was already an old 
ow to his children. 

They dwelt in ha ee, uatil one bright morning, when the 
hoar frost powd ruddy pippins and rasset pears and the cosy 
stackyards about Market Northorpe, and lay white on the solitary angle 
of the ruined cathedral, and the square tower, and on garret roofs where 
many a burgher’s child was reared in lusty, blithe, frost-bitten vigour—to 
the agitation of the whole town, a fine old house in the High-street, closed 
for many years,—a town house of the Hathaways when Market Nor- 
thorpe was a winter residence of the neighbouring gentry, and had its 
West End, its Mayfield-house, its Oakham-house, its Parnell-house—was 
re-opened ; and lo! workmen from a distance proceeded to operate upon 
the dignified habitation, to run up a counter through the centre of the 
great dining-room with its painted panels and coat of arms on the ceil- 
ing, and presently a sign-painter mounted a ladder over against the high 
door with its stately coping, and proceeded to paint in elaborate but legi- 
ble characters, the inscription, “ Hathaway’s Printing-office.”’ 

The secret was out ; Sir Charles had turned tradesman, and was to 
= Herod—to sell out and ruin his ancient acquaintance Squire 

olton. 

Every day brought fresh confirmation and fuller details ; able printers 
from town ; the prospectus of a new journal (Market Northorpe had 
been proud of its one county chronicle), to be supported by the Hatha- 
way interest; all the novelties from Cave and Dodsley. Sir Charles 
was thus late in the day to enlighten and refine his constituency. Mr. 
Guy was to superintend the concern—Sir Charles would convince them 
that he did not consider that his own flesh and blood demeaned itseif b 
mixing in town business—and finally, the fulfilment of Squire Bolton’s 
old scheme to build by the Lynn a paper-mill, which should afford la- 
bour and wages to all the idle and useless hands far and near. 

Market Northorpe’s exultation was unbounded. It congratulated it- 
self and glorified Sir Charles—burying in a dark corner the conviction 
whose origin was neither dim nor distant, that Squire Bolton had mor- 
tally offended the liege lord, that he was therefore to be brought to po- 
verty and trampled in the dust, and that they and their interests were 
to aid in the good cause. 

And Squire Bolton merely said to his sons, when neither Mrs. Bolton 
nor Sylvia were of the audience, “ Now, lads, the blight’s coming. I’ll 
spend my last penny like a man ; but see that you provide amongst you 
for the poor souls, the women, when I’m gone.’ 

Squire Bolton’s shop was opposite, within a few paces of the other ; 
and from the interior of the one you could survey the transactions of 
the rival, and almost count the money as it trickled into the till. Squire 
Bolton was now nailed to his board, whether under a sense of duty to 
ward off by his mere presence the decline impending over his family, or 
because he scorned to pull down his colours and shun the view of the 
powerful usurper and his unspeakable prosperity. What old shop can 
compete with a new one? and Sir Charles had wealth and liberality, and 
took care to do the thing handsomely, and to supply abundance of at- 
tractions—learned works for the scholar ; smart, thin, natty volumes, 
not go fine in silk, morocco, and gilding asseventy or eighty years after- 
wards, but fine enough for that generation; the most favourable terms 
to raw authors, ambitious to be in print, and backed by a subscription 
list and dedication to some mighty patron. Why, it was thought that 
Market N might terminate its career as a British Leipzic, and 
that the metropolitan booksellers had better look to their laurels, what 
with broad-sheets, and ballads, and dream-books, and weather almanacs 
for the million, and such hearts and darts of charming valentines, in an- 
ticipation of February. Then arrived Mr. Guy, with his good breeding, 
his winning tongue—not very well satisfied to have this vocation thrust 
upon him ia place of a commission in a marching regiment ; sensible of 
the shock to his pretensions and the scurviness of Sir Charles to advance 
his enmity by suffering a kinsman to enter upon trade, but open to any- 
thing which was not positively degrading, like a capable young fellow, 


home his n 
her. 





ging | who was ocither a coxcomb nor a Sir Sulk, but disposed to take the 


world as he found it, so preserving his ancestors’ credit for easy tempers 
and contented constitutions. Squire Bolton stood with his back to his 
own shelves and saw it all, each irresistible bait, and scores of his best 
customers filing across the way to swallow it. 

The Squire was not a man to pule and whimper over misfortune, but he 
was also hot at heart, and could not be altogether silent under his 
wronz, Gaal be takate binints to retaiinte. He was not so benign as 
the dear old Vicar, though he was honest and brave. 

There was debatable land in which to encounter the townsmen. 


the Squire attended larly, and expended on the proceedings such 
and such irony that those who had been wont to value his 


watchtulness 
: oratory, learned to hold it in fear and detestation. This was not calcu- 








Tea-drinkings were then the festivities ; heavy dinners and French 
breakfasts, in a manner, were not. High and low, learned and simole, 

Dr. Johnson wrote a paper to confate 
certain shameful aspersions and insinutions directed against the unpa- 
ralleled shrub by venomous calumniators Laer topers, doubtless), 
for which it was thought the East India Company, in the absence of the 
Emperor of China, ought to have voted hima pension. Young King 
George and Charlotte of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz reckoned it a sufficient 
stimulant for their domestic Court. Dr. Burney and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds dispensed it royally to the élite of London rank and intellect. Tea 
and The Traveller, and a few country dances, were ample rational and 
cheerfal diversions with which to entertain a company who had journeyed 
many miles and surmounted arduous toilets—satin breeches and poma- 
tumed queues, flowered silver suits and gold solitaires—singular ex- 
tremes in the same generation ; dissipation and temperance, lavishness 
and fragality, meeting and mingling. 

At the Parnell’s the first two acts were over, the tea and cakes had 
been handed round, the ladies devotedly waited on by the lords; Ths 
Traveller had tried the aspirants to wit and learning and the prosy pe- 
dants, while the rare performers of the grand tour (it was a grand tour 
in the last century) had puzzled and piqued the majority. The country 
dances were forming—the inimitable Coguettes and Triumphs—when Harry 
Parnell penetrated a group of young ladies, and presented Mr. Guy 
Hathaway to Miss Bolton. 

Sylvia was 5 not so very splendid, but in the delicate richness 
of a peach-blossom lute-string, with her mother’s pearls in her auburn 
hair. She was very much surprised, and if she did not “snap her fan in 
his face,”’ and so make the powder “ fly from his hair,”’ she held up her 
head and rose stiffly, extending the very tips of her rosy fingers to the 
presumptuous man. Mr. Gay did flush over her name and look unac- 
countably put out, until the blundering fellow, in spite of his manners, 
let out, half in protest half in apology, that he had been labouring under 
a ridicul i ption with regard to her and Joan Littlepage. He 
had heard their names coupled together the first time he saw them, he 

had seen them several times together afterwards, and he had fallen into 
the delusion that Sylvia Bolton was Joan Little , and Joan Little- 

age Sylvia Bolton. Then when he begged Harry Parnell to introduce 
fim to the beauty—“ why, the young lady with the pearls next the bu- 
reau,” for some foolishness caused her supposed name to stick in Guy's 
throat—to his confusion he discovered himself bowing and stammering 
before the daughter of Squire Bolton. 

If Mr. Guy had been minded to steal near in the dusk with Sir 
Charles’s chariot and six, for the purpose of waylaying and carrying 
off his fancy, it would have been an awkward mistake truly !! 

There was no help for it; Mr. Guy and Miss Sylvia must accomplish 
their sets to the edification of the onlookers ; and as a reward for decorum, 
and a dawn after darkness, Guy’s inclination to shrug his shoulders 
ceased, his longing that the dance should be ended suddenly expired. 
He began to look into the sweetest = of eyes in the world, and to lin- 
ger over his partner’s hand, as if no hallucination had matched|them. It 
was “ plaguy vexatious” that Sylvia Bolton should be herself, and not 
another ; but neither he nor she was to blame, nor in this instance her 
father either ; and for anything farther he would nut think of it. 

It did not disturb Guy’s magnanimity that Sylvia was as distant as a 
queen ; for if he was not impudent, neither was he exacting and lofty, 
but manly and sweet-tempered, inclined to make so much of Sylvia and 
80 little of himself, that her _ and reserve neither hurt nor repelled 
him. For the same reason he was not offended when, the dance over, 
Sylvia with a hasty curtsey hurried to place herself beside Sam, who 
stood prepared to extend to her his protection. ‘“ Their Syly should 
not be laughed at by an insolent fop.” But Sam Bolton had too much 
of the old Squire’s candour and uprightness in him to be a regular bully; 
so while in his father’s stead he put an instant stop to what he regarded 
as unbecoming philandering, he had the sense and decency not to pick s 
quarrel with their enemy ; not to soil his sister’s reputation, and prick 
a man through the heart or lungs, for the ostensible trifle of “down the 
middie and up again,” and an interchange of salutations.—7o be con- 
tinued. 








—>_——_ 


TOO WEAK FOR THE PLACE. 


The boy was never strong enough for the place. His age must have 
been about fourteen when he went there. He was inclined to be spi- 
derish about the 'egs, and his memery was weaker than his body. 

His parent (a mother, his father being dead) had asked him several 
times what he would like to be? She might also have asked him what 
he would like to do and to suffer? What could he say? They were poor. 
and he could not be apprenticed to any trade ; and yet it was necessary 
that he should go to work. He made several inquiries about employ- 
ment, without success, and in an evil moment he saw a bill stuck up ia 
the window of a city tavern, “ A strong, sharp, active lad wanted.” He 
did not quite come up to the description, but he thought he would try. 
He was always a willing boy. 

They engaged him upon trial at a few shillings a week, much to the 
delight of himself and his mother. 

He began work on a Monday at seven in the morning ; his duty being 
to assist in preparing the kitchen for the business of the day. It was a 
busy place, that tavern—a rushing, tumbling, bawling, maddening, busy 

lace—between the hours of twelve and four. Every man in the City of 
Eeoden seemed to run in there for luncheon, and to have no time to eat 
itin. Digestion, and the nourishment of the human body, were seem- 
ingly considered to be things of very minor importance by the side of 
office appointments, transactions, operations, and the saving of a few 
minutes of time. The marvel is, why they came in at all—why they did 
not hurry along the streets, cramming pieces of bread into their mouths 
by the way, and washing them down by drinking froma flask constructed 
like a pocket-book. But no, they wanted something, and they came into 
the tavern to get it. When there, their individual tastes were as various 
as the cut of their coats, or the patterns of their waistcoats. If they had 
all been content to feed out of a huge bowl, and drink out of a huge mag. 
the kitchen of the tavern—notwithstanding its large fire in the heat of 
summer—w have beea more like Paradise, instead of its antipodes. 
But the variety of food and drink, which they called for, and which was 
supplied to them with electric rapidity, was something wonderfal : while 
their combinations of eatables were remarkable for ingenuity and origi- 
nality. 

The boy’s employment at this period of the day was to attend to the 
sliding shelves which descended from the tavern floor to the kitchen, 
filled with empty plates, and which ascended from the kitchen to the 
tavern floor re-filled with the various eatables. He had another, and 9 
more onerous duty to perform ; his ear was made the responsi Mo sepedt “ 
tory of the crowd of motley orders which raced with fearful rapidity 
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tart ; small plate of cold beef and 
horseradish ;  — of boiled mutton, no caper sauce ; 
rhubarb tart ; extra cauliflower ; large plate of roast beef, well done ; 
small plate of roast mutton, underdone, greens, and new potatoes ; small 
of veal, no ham ; currant and raspberry tart ; two rump-steak pud- 
; lamb chop and cauliflower ; extra potatoes, new ; mutton chop ; 
steak and greens ; small plate of roast fowl ; basin of oxtail ; extra 
i es sausages; small of boiled mutton and new ; kidney ; four 
) puddings ; now then, that roast fowl ; small steak instead of ox- 
tail; boiled mutton, lean ; extra greens ; summer cabbage instead of cau- 
lifower with that lamb chop.” 

One after the other, these orders pour down the pipe, coming up exe- 

cated in half dozens on the shelves. Perfect Babel and pantomimic mad- 
ness below—fully equalled by the Babel and pantomimic madness above. 
No one would suppose eating capable of developing the latent talent for 
sleight of hand which seems to exist amongst the frequenters of this 
- of refreshment. No one would suppose that much benefit 
could be derived from a luncheon or dinner taken in a crowd such as as- 
sembles at the pit doors of a theatre, when free admission is given by 
order of Government on a great public holiday. All standing up, reach- 
ing over each others’ heads—eating on the corners of counters—tops of 
casks—balancing plates in one hand, while carving with the other—hust- 
ling and jostling—ten times worse than a large rout in a small house in 
May Fair. Shouting of orders, anxious glances at the clock, goading of 
excited perspiring tradesman, who adds fifty per centum to the goading, 
and shouts it down the pipe. The storm increases ; the call for food be- 
comes louder : the varieties are not distinctly marked. Names of meat 
and emer fish, flesh, and fowl, pastry and salad, are mixed up to- 
gether in hopeless confusion. The machinery is going wrong. Once the 
shelves come up with nothing on them, to be hurled down indignantly by 
stern proprietor. Again they rise to the surface with everything out of 
order—potatoes standing in the midst of raspberry tart, and gooseberry 
pudding put in a butter-boat. A barman is ordered to take charge of 
the position, while the bursting proprietor rushes round to the kitchen 
to see what is the matter. Once more the shelves go down ; once more 
they come up, containing a scrubbing-brush, and one pickled onion! 
The storm of indignation from hungry customers is overwhelming. 
Again the stentorian landlord nearly splits the pipe with reiterated or- 
ders, sent down in a whirlwind of rage. A sound of faint, weak, imbe- 
cile singing is heard below. 

The proprietor goes down. Hie finds the kitchen a wreck. The danc- 


ing maniac at the gridiron has fled with two scullions to enlist in the 
army. 


age 





Mon Dieu! the very cook is fast asleep, 
And all that bullock’s heart is baking still ! 


The artist of the establishment is lying supinely on his back at an cpen 
window. The boy—the stout, active lad—has given way under the 
pressure ; his mind is a blank ; he sits at his post, but he is an idiot! 

City men are eccentric, and very exacting where labour is concerned ; 
bat they are kind, humane, and generous, notwithstanding. They felt 
that they were responsible for this sad state of things underground. A 
subscription was raised. The boy wanted repose (the cook had already 
taken it). He was removed to a lonely fisherman’s hut on the Essex 
coast, far from the sound of everything, except the sailor’s song upon 
the river, and the washing of the water in amongst the sedges on the 
bank. His mind sometimes wanders, and his tongue babbles of strange 
and unknown dishes ; but he is progressing favourably. 


per 
SCOTCH WATERING PLACES ; THE CLYDE. 


Let us try to remember the names of the places which reach along the 
Frith upon either hand: we believe that a list of them will show that 
not without reason it is said that Glasgow is unrivalled in the number 
of her sea-side retreats. On the right hand, as we go down the Frith, 
there are Helensburgh, Row, Roseneath, Shandon, Gareloch-head, Cove, 
Kilereggan, Lochgoil-head, Arrochar, Ardentinny, Strone, Kilmun, Kirn, 
Dunoon, Inellan, Toward, Port Bannatyne, Rothesay, Askog, Colintrave, 
Tynabruach. Sometimes these places form for miles one long range of 
villas. Indeed from Strone to Toward, ten or twelve miles, the coast is 
one continuous street. On the left hand of the Gourock, Ashton, Inver- 
kip, Wemyss Bay, Skelmorlie, Largs, Fairlie : then comes a bleak range 
of sandy coast, along which stand Ardrossan, Troon, and Ayr. In the 
island Cumbrae is Millport, conspicuous by the tall spire which marks 
the site of an Episcopal chapel and college of great architectural beauty, 
built withing the last few years. And in Arran are the villages of Lam- 
lash and Brodick. The two Cumbrae islands constitute a parish, A 
simple-minded clergyman, not long deceased, who held the cure for 
many years, was wont, Sunday by Sunday, to pray (in the church ser- 
vice) for “ the islands of the Great and Little Cumbrae, and also for the 
adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

That opening on the right is the entrance to Loch Long and Loch 
Goyle ; and a little further on we pass the entrance to the Holy Loch, 
on whose shore is the ancient burying-place of the family of Argyle. 
How remarkably tasteful many of these villas are! They are generall 
built in the Elizabethan style ; they stand in ground varying from half 
an acre up to twenty or thirty acres, very prettily laid out with shrub- 

Ty and flowers; a number (we can see, for we are now ekirting the 
Argyleshire coast at the distance of only a few hundred yards) have 
conservatories and hot-houses of more or less extent ; flag-staffs appear 
to be much affected (for send a landeman to the coast and he is sure to 

ecome much more marine than a sailor :) and those pretty bow-windows, 
with the crimson fuchsias climbing up them—those fantastic gables and 
twisted chimneys—those shining evergreens and cheerful gravel walke— 
with no lack of pretty girls in round hats, and sportive children rolling 
about the trimly-kept grass-plote—all seen in this bright August sun- 
shine—all set off against this blue smiling expanse of sea—make a pic- 
ture so gay and inviting, that we really do not wonder any more that 
Glasgow people should like to “ go down the water.” Here is Dunoon 
pier. Several of the coast places have, like Dunoon, a long jetty of 
wood running out a considerable distance into the water, for the ac- 
nen of the steamers, which call every hour or two throughout 

y. 

Other places have deep water close in shore, and are provided with a 
wharf of stone. And several of the recently founded villages (and half of 
those we have enumerated have sprung up within the last ten years) have 
no landing-place at which steamers can touch ; and their passengers have 
to land and embark by the aid of a ferry-boat. We touch the pier at 
last: a gangway is hastily thrown from the pier to the steamer, and in 
company with many others we go ashore. At the landward end of the 
Jetty, detained there by a barrier of twopence each of toll, in round hats 
and’alpaca ,are waiting our friend’s wife and children, from whom 
We receive a welcome distinguished by that frankness which is charac- 
teristic of Glasgow people. But we do not intend so far to imitate the 
fashion of some molers tourists and biographers, as to give our readers 
a Sunstption ot our friend’s house and family, his appearance and man- 
ners. We shall only say of him what will never single him cut—for it 
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be said of hundreds more—that he is a wealthy, intelligent, weil- 
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near 
there is a ioular wall of rock from fifty to one hundred 
feelin height, wihen follows the windings of the Pree A at a distance of 
one hundred and fifty yards from the water, enclosing between itself and 
the sea along ribbon of fine soil, on which shrubs, flowers, and fruit 
grow luxuriantly ; and this natural rampart, which advances and re- 
treats as we e the road at its base, like the bastions and curtains of 
some magnificent feudal castle, is in many places clad with ivy, o fresh 
and green, that we can hardly believe that for months in the year it is wet 
with the salt spray of the Atlantic. Here and there along the coast are 
laces where the land is capable of cultivation for a mile or two inland ; 
t as the rule, the hill ascends from the water’s edge, into granite and 
heather.— Fraser. 
So 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL. 


In place of offering our readers a complete and dry abstract of Lord 
Stanley’s new Bill, which would occupy considerable space, we lay before 
them the editorial summary of the 7imes, from which, aided by attention 
to the progress and alierations made in Committee, a fair judgment of 
the whole machinery may be obtained. 


We have now before us the third Bill of the present Session for the 
Better Government of India. After what has already happened it would 
be premature to hazzard any conjecture as to its destinies, or to advance 
any very decided views as to its provisions, in anticipation of the dis- 
cussion which it is sure to provoke. The best thing we can do is to give 
to the public an outline of a measure with which they must sooner or 
later become acquainted, and which it is their interest to become ac- 
quainted with rather sooner than later. It is a relief, at any rate, to be 
delivered from the land of dreams, to have got out of Laputa, to be deal- 
ing with realities, and to have a proposition before us which it is possi- 
ble to mould. if we have the wisdom to do it, into something real and 
tangible. We eschew, as we have said, all predictions, but whenever 
we do prophesy we shall certainly commence by foretelling that the 
House of Commons will not soon again be enticed into discussing a mea- 
sure under the form of Resolutions, and that if it should be so far deaf 
to the lessons of experience it will have the same ample and sufficient 
reason as it now has to repent it. 

The most compendious description that we can give of Lord Stanley’s 
Bill is, that it is the measure of Lord Ellenborough stripped of its most 





prominent and startling absurdities. Indeed, we are happy to see that 
several of the criticisms which we ventured to make on the former mea- 
sures have been attended to. The territories of the East India Company 
are to be vested in Her Majesty, and in her name the government of 
India is to be carried on. The responsible Minister for this government, 
it is proposed, shall be a fifth Secretary of State, so that, atter all the 
discussion on the subject, Government finally adheres to this title, in 
preference to that of President. From this point the difference between 
the two Bills begins. The three great contituencies—the Proprietors of 
East India Stock, the guaranteed Railway Shareholders, the dyspeptic 
Majors of Bath and Cheltenham—all vanish, as Mr. Carlyle would say, 
“ into infinite space.’’ There is not a vestige of them left ; they are as 
though they had never been—as though they had never excited the scorn- 
ful laughter of the many or the reprobation of the wise. The qualifica- 
tions, too, follow the constituencies. The nicely-balanced machinery, so 
luminously expounded by Mr. Disraeli,—that plan of qualification by 
which every Presidency, every service, every trade, and every condition, 
was to be represented ; that elaborate scheme of sacrificing the whole to 
the parts, which was sure to have made the Council utterly inefficient— 
is gone also, leaving behind it only the unobtrusive provision that the 
major part of the Council must be persons who have resided ten years in 
India, while the others need possess no qualification at all. So that in 
this respect a considerable check upon jobbing has been removed, and it 
may be doubted whether the pendulum which swung so violently in one 
direction has not now oscillated with equal violence in the other. 

The number has followed the qualification. The Council is to consist 
of 15, instead of 18, as Lord Ellenborough proposed, or 8, as was in- 
tended by Lord Palmerston. These 15 are to be appointed in the man- 
ner indicated by Lord Stanley. Eight are to be nominated by the 
Crown and seven by the present East India Directors out of their own 
number. Vacancies as they occur are to be filled up alternately by the 
Secretary of State for India and the whole Council so constituted ; that 
is to say, the principle of nomination alternates with that of self-elec- 
tion. This complicated process, upon the merits of which we are now 
disposed to enter, can in no fair sense be called election at all. Sup- 
pose by an Act of Parliament the House of Commons was empowered 
for the future to appoint its own members, would the people in this 
country recognize it when so appointed as an elected body at all? If 
not, this proposition is in flagrant violation of the Resolution by which 
the principle of election was affirmed. We confess the very strongest 
aversion to the principle of self-election—an aversion founded not merely 
on theory, but on experience. It is always in the nature of government 
to be carried on rather for the benefit of the governing than of the go- 
verned class, and this ineradicable tendency of human nature receives 
its fullest development when the governing body is allowed to select its 
own members. 

An evil does not become a good merely by being diminished in quan- 
tity, and, if it be admitted to be wrong that the whole Council should 
be self-elected, it is very hard to see how it can be right that seven out 
of fifteen should be appointed in this objectionable manner. India has 
been hitherto too much in the hands of a clique or coterie, and every ef- 
fort should be devoted to remove any tendency in this direction from 





ADVOCATES IN PARLIAM 


Oa T , June 22, in the House of Commons, Lord Hotham 
posed the resolution :—"* That it is con to the usage, and 
derogatory to the dignity of this house, that any of its members should 
bring a yay or advocate, in this howse, any lag or 
measure in h he may have acted or been concerned, for, or in con- 
sideration of, any pecuniary fee or reward.” How it was of 
seen from the following editorial article, which appeared in the next 
morning's Times. _ 

In the course of ages the House of Commons will probably accuma- 
late a code of legislative morality. Every time a member does some- 
thing decidedly wrong or flagrautly equivocal there will be either a cen- 
sure, or @ ution, and one step will be gained towards a perfect sys- 
tem. The House has long since gone through the rade elements of Tn. 
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struction. There was a time when members were 80 much a-day by 
their constituents. Up toa very recent period hundred-pound notes 
and dinners were ready for those who wanted them. Handsome presents 


from suitors and corporations were only put under stigma a century ago. 
It is but a few years since members were known to be receiving large 
incomes from the dissatisfied portion of a colony or province, from the 
West Indian or some other interest. So wodeteruinel and progressive 
isthe feeling on these points that it is only by considering what has 
been successively condemned that we are led to question what is now 


oing. 

Grattan had his testimonial, O'Connell his tribute. If they were right 
what is wrong? If they were wrong, then what are we to say to Mr. 
Cobden’s testimonial? An undefined sense of impropriety, a suspicion 
of error, still hangs over the whole of our railway legation, when Lords 
and members canvassed and were canvassed on all sides; when they 
dealt with their votes and influence as freely for their private interest, 
or for the prosecution of pet schemes, as if they were put there to get 
what they could out of the scramble. Now there does seem to be rather 
more of a conscience on this point. As to the broad question of official 
bribery, and all those interesting expectations which make a Secreta 
of the Treasury so important a functionary, that is still matter for the 
satirist rather than the censor. In that region of merit which is pro- 
mised us, of course, these doings will be seen in their true colours. 

The question last night was easier of treatment, though even more in- 
vidious. It was manifestly pointed at a profession and at the confusion 
of professional and legislative advocacy. The lawyers understood them- 
selves to be at the bar ; and, the tables being for once turned, the lay 
public were the judges and counsel. We are not to suppose that Lord 
Hotham’s Resolution expressed the whole of its meaning. In itself it 
was a mere truism. Of course, if a member serves a client both in and 
out of the House, the £500 he finds on his table is not for his Parliamen- 
tary service, but for his legal advice. The Resolution has a spirit as 
well as a letter, and the spirit breathed into it by its maker is, that no 
member of Parliament is to take fees at all for any services of a public 
character. Perhaps even this is too harsh a definition of the offence, 
which eludes the power of language. 

Neither Lord Hotham nor his numerous supporters last night meant 
to condemn the custom of “ testimonials,’’ though it cannot be con- 
sidered quite unobjectionable. They probably attempted to think only 
of those cases in which an ordinary Englishman would have no opinion 
till he had an interest, and would, in fact, only take a side because’ he 
was paid for it. The legal members of the House are those most gene- 
rally in this case, and they felt the Resolution aimed at them. So, led 
by the Solicitor and Attorney General, the lawyers, one and all, rose to 
maintain the integrity of the Bar, the little need of this new purgation, 
and the difficulties that might arise from the double character of the law 
officers as the paid advisers of the Crown as well as members of Parlia- 
ment. The humble laity, who are accustomed to observe with envy the 
ease with which the lawyers can carry a measure when they like it, were 
delighted to see the profession on its def 

On the old maxim, however, that defence is confession, it was difficult 
to make much of a stand against the Resolution. So, after a feeble at- 
tempt to get rid of it by putting the previous question, the Resolution 
was carried by 210 to 27. So decided a majority seems almost to su- 
persede comment. The House mast know what it is about; it must 
have had its case in its eye, its culprits in court, its dangers in prospect, 
—everything more distinct than we can venture to describe to ourselves. 
Otherwise we cannot imagine so overwhelming a majority for a Resoluj 
tion which implies a crime not yet brought home to any one. No mem- 
ber now for many years has been proved guilty of the offence described 
by Lord Hotham, yet a Resolution prohibiting the offence is passed in a 
good House by a vote even more emphatic than if it were unanimous. 

There is a virtue in minorities, never more so than last night, when 
most of the speakers gave their arguments against the Resolution and 
their votes in itsfavour. Then, what was the virtue in this instance ? 
The 27 gentlemen who had the courage to vote against a moral truism, 
and the much larger number who greatly resented the necessity of vot- 
ing for it, were afraid of that hypocrisy which consists in a narrow and 
artificial code. The conscience runs to seed very fast. By nature it is 
pliant and sensitive, ready to test every new case; at once delicate and 
charitable, apt to shun and to excuse ; seeing dangers in prohibition as 
well as in the act. Once it lays s rule, it has left its own higher throne ; 
it is no longer a teacher, but a judge ; and for one law has now to admit 
a crowd of exceptions. This is the feeling of most good men against the 
rigorous written code demanded by the many. There are not many 
members of Parliament in a situation to take a fee from an Indian suitor, 
but there are many in a situation to limit their ideas of bribery to such 
specific acts, and do quite as ill in another line. Great is the gain to a 
self-deceiver, if he can only make temptation an exotic and crime a curi- 
osity which he has no concern with but, like a moral naturalist, to ob- 
serve and describe. What we want is a high tone. We want a spirit 
that shall hate jobbery as much as sicca rupees and an unscrupulous 








the new Government. When we consider that the Council is to have 
nearly half the whole patronage, and that it is made, by what we cannot 
but consider a very remarkable and objectionable anomaly, the absolute 
master of the funds of the Indian Government in this country, the defect 
appears yet more serious. Lord Palmerston’s Bill, with certain ve 
narrow exceptions, vested all the powers conferred by it in the Presi- 
dent and Council. Lord Stanley’s Bill gives some powers to the Presi- 
dent and others to the Council, and others to the Council under the di- 
rection of the President—an arrangement which seems likely to insure 
confusion. The Council is to be called together at the will of the Pre- 
sident, or on the requisition of five of its members. It is not, therefore, 
an ordinary consultative iris but only to be convoked on extraordinary 
occasions. It is to be divided into committees by the President, and has, 
when called together, the power of deliberating in his absence. 

No candid person can doubt that the frantic project, which first saw 
the light under the vernal equinox, has ripened into something much 
more moderate and mature under the genial influence of the summer sol- 
stice. The negative merits of the present Bill are very great, for it has 
shaken off an enormous mass of absurdity, and can be read through from 
beginning to end without provoking a laugh, or even, so far as we are 
aware, a smile. If not a very good Bill, it has ceased to be, like its pre- 
decessor, a very good joke. The execution is human, not elephantine. 
The spirit is decidedly prosaic. There is nothing dithyrambic about it. 
Mahmoud of Ghuznee may sleep in his grave without being startled by 
any of its provisions ; but, while free from the gross defects and extra- 
vagances of its predecessor, the Bill seems also destitute of any particu- 
lar merit. We find it difficult to represent to ourselves what manner of 
men those will be who give this measure their approval as well as their 








vote. It cannot, of course, be acceptable to those who wish to see the | 


q t as much as @ silken and jewelled vakeel. We want men 
who will allow nothing whatever,—no interest, no party, no personal 
hopes or fears,—to stand in the way of that general good which it has 
long been laid down is the true work of a member of Parliament. To 
say that a needy lawyer shall not pocket a fee for serving a client in all 


ry | sorts uf ways, as best he can, may be necessary, but it is a very little 


step towards the whole of a member’s duty. It is one small prohibition, 
applying to one class of men, and one rare opportunity. We want a 
great deal more than the Resolution will ever reach. 
——<— 
INDIA. 

The latest advices from India are dated at Bombay, 5th of June. The 
most important event was the capture of Calpee, a town upon the Jum- 
na, fifty miles from Cawnpore. Sir Hugh Rose advanced upon the place 
on the 23d of May, acting in conjunction with Col. Maxwell, who was 
on the west bank of the river. The enemy, composed of the mischievous 
Gwalior Contingent, deelined to stand a conflict, and the city was cap- 
tured without loss of life. Large stores of guns, gun-powder, and other 
ammunitions, were found in the fort. A flying column, which was sent in 
pursuit of the rebels, quickly came up with them, killing a great num- 
ber and captured eight of their guns. One portion of the rebels suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Jumna, but appear to have been attacked and dis- 
persed by the zemindars of Russulobad. Another and larger body es- 
caped towards Gwalior by Jaloun and were about 24 miles from Gwalior 
on the 29th of May. His Highness Scindia has dispatched two regiments 
of infantry, one of cavarly, and 18 guns to the Molar cantonment for the 
purpoee of opposing tlie rebels ; he will command the force himself. 
small force, with 12 guns, remain for the protection of Gwalior. 

ndia was anxious for the speedy advance of the British troops on 
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It being ly feared the disaffection would spread all over the 
Southern ntry, reinforcements have been ordered to 
ceed immediately to Bel and Kolapoor. In the meantime it is hoped 
that the has tly re A Madras column, un- 
der Hughes, June 1, took the fort of by assault, and amon; 
the slain were Beem Rao Dessa: n the same day, Col. Mal- 
oo t, 


ey ey Police, on June 3. 
On 28th of May, 5,000 rebels, in two bodies, crossed the Kallee 
Heubee, sal ssanshed sheng the wares Sane e of the district, burn- 


Foe supposed to be from 
meer reached Asung, on the Grand Trunk Road, between Lallut- 


eeding to’Oude. Middl - oe Stee, aoe 
proc to eton’s columns v - 
the fesens ory Ghat on the 30th. Brigadier Carthew, with at force, 
had marched for the same point on the 29th of May. 

nsion is entertained that the rebels in Bareitch may ence 
more attempt to seize Lucknow. The garrison of that city, originally 
8,000 men, contributed part of the columa with Lu , and the whole 
of the column which, under Sir H. Grant, has p ed to relieve Colo- 
nel Roweroft, who, with a very insufficient force, is watching the great 
body of ys and rabble still colleeted in Fyzabad. If this body and 
the rebels marched simultaneously on the city, Mr. Montgomery 
might have to ripe 7 the one of ee A — of May 
a very large bod troops, w fantry, cavi and artillery, were 
within seven mile of the city, which contained just 2,000 effective Euro- 
peans and the Volunteer Cavalry. They will ee, however, venture 
oa an attack. The people, it is believed, will aid them no more. Mr. 
Montgomery’s acceptance of the zemindaree system has conciliated the 
landholders, who have come in in numbers, and without them the pea- 
santry will not stir. 
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THE NEW EL DORADO. 
THE EXODUS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Down the Sacramento poe night after night a torrent of emigration 
for the new El Dorado. Every steamer from the interior reaches San 
Francisco loaded to the guards with a living freight. From every town 
and mining camp they come—hardy sons of toil—daring adventurers, 

ly to penetrate even to the N Pole in their eager, fevered pur- 
suit of wealth—the bone and sinew of the State. Our streets are crowded 
with them—our hotels swarm with them, and our wharves almost groan 
beneath their weight. It is useless to attempt to stem the tide. In the 
rash, the words of advice and the voice of reason are equally unheeded. 
The fever rages with more than usual virulence, and those who have 
become infected with it will hear nothing—listen to nothing—think of 
nothing—dream of nothing—but Frazer river and its golden sands. 
are determined upon exploring it for themselves. They cannot 
be d, even for a moment, in their excited career, and though all 
there, and from whom letters have been received, ad- 
vise intending emigrants not to start till the river falls, yet every 
steamer, clipper ship or bark which sets sail for the north is filled with 
passengers. are some who see in this emigration the most disas- 
trous uences to our own State. It is possible that if the news 
from the British Possessions ehould continue favourable, twenty-five per 
cent of our whole mining population will proceed there. What of that? 
They won’t remain there. They will return home with the wealth which 
they may acquire. The barren wastes and frozen solitudes north of the 
forty-ninth lel can never be a rival to California, with her valleys 
teeming with yellow grain—with her smiling vineyards, her rich pas- 
tureges, her quartz leads, her * aernd diggings, her quicksilver mines and 
her salubrious and healthful climate. 

It may be that py So pe pean will be somewhat retarded by the 
exodus of so large a number of our miners, but it will be only for a short 
time. The news of the discovery of gold in the northern regions will 
stimulate emi, ion. A new line of steamships will be started ; 
emi ion will flow in. They will be landed in San Francisco—they 
will not be as daring, as restless, or as adventurous as those of our citi- 
zens who have gone to the northen regions. They will consider Califor- 
nia good enough for them. They will hardly turn eyes to Frazer river 
while they can get large wages here ; they will take the places of those 
who have gone, and even if the new gold discoveries should be as rich 
and extensive as they are reported to be, may acquire, and, in all proba- 
bility will acquire wealth and independence more speedily and certainly, 
with less risk, and more comfortably, than those who have preceded 
them here. There is nothing connected with the whole subject upon 
which that most interesting and pleasant class known as croakers can 
fasten with any degree of tenacity. There is, on the contrary, grounds 
—good and solid ary ity ol indulging in the brightest hopes. If all 
that we have received from the north has not been grossly exaggerated, 
California has at length found a tributary, and the good old days of 40 
will be revived. Hudson’s Bay Company or no Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the miners in the British Possessions can be supplied from our own State 
and Oregon and Washington alone, with all the necessaries of life, for it 
is not possible that any other country in the world, in that particular, 
can enter into competition with us. Mining operations may be retarded 
in the State for a brief | sey by the new gold discoveries, but San 
Francisco will flourish.—San Francisco Herald. 


THE LOCUS IN QUO, 

Great interest is felt in the question, which is to be the t city of 
Puget Sound? Two months ago, Port Townsend was the chief port ; it 
was crowded by hundreds of stran and its streets were thronged 
with business ; but the people of Bellingham Bay published that they 
would make a trail through to the mines, and Port Townsend was de- 
serted, and Whatcom and Sehome raised their heads in pride. Prepara- 
tions were made for building an immense city ; lots 60 by 120 feet in 
size went up to $1,000 apiece, and many holders would not sell at any 
price, expecting to make fortunes out of a few square feet ; but the glory 
of Whatcom and Sehome has departed, and purchasers of lots are glad 
to get rid of them at almost any price. The trail is a failure ; and since 
all persons ascending Fraser River must obtain a license in Victoria, 
and since that is the point whence the aoe runs to Fort Hope, so 
Victoria is now the , and lot speculation is very busy there ; but 
there are great risks about it. Victoria has a small, shallow harbour, 
and all the goods which go up Frazer River must be, bought of the Hud- 
son Bay pon These two facts will interfere greatly with the 
growth of Victoria. Besides, it is said that vessels arawing 20 feet 
can ascend Frazer River to 30 miles from its mouth, and if so, the large 
—<— probably be there. 

agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company have confiscated 
which were being taken up Frazer River without their license ; and they 


vay that if the trail were cut try he Whatcom no goods would be 
permitted to enter New Caledonia that way.—San Francisco Corresp. N.Y. 
Tribune. = 


Much dissatisfaction exists among the Americans in regard to the as- 
sumption of power by Governor Douglas to forbid persons mining with- 
out a license, and to exclude goods from the river unless bought from 
themselves, and to forbid the navigation of the river except with their 
eonsent and by veseels running from Victoria. v. Douglas certainly 
has no express legal authority to do these things, but he probably ima- 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW or THE DISCOVERIES, 
passen-| If the Spanish and ish adventurers of the Sixteenth cen 
bound present state of the world would of 
and satisfaction the realization by a remote ty of their own 
dreams. El Dorado is not, indeed, a city shining with 
but in the West and the South there are vast regioas where 
metals are to be found in pe mye) aye and the 
‘mining districts | wants of modern commerce provide an unfailing et for the prodace 
spasms siastic visitors Wy ba believed, the ‘old a -d s might alse _— 
abou may , the o! verers t have 
dh another constant object of their search in an earthly paradise, 
is at the same time a storehouse of treasure. The climate is said 
be like that of the South of France, the roots of are as big ag 
onions, sheep and cattle thrive in the pastures t the year, the 
arm with the finest fish, and the woods are of the most valuable 
7 sar thn estan,” Aseending tthe atmivieg bisarien of tis ane 
_ | Soul of the settler. ording to the admiring historian of this 
steamer i ven to Fort =E where they tppointed Pn charch a = HH can, bab cps ieee ta: :~ alin zi 
no , nO po! 5 y a license tax for selling li 
Custom-House officers. were cordially received by the miners 00 | 1; ray be conjectured that the luxuries thus free to all are not — 
sent very common oo ; but if there es wd aoe there must be 
, | Some houses, occup' yy the consumers of tax verages, and the 
ly. After the Ist of August ee en charobes oot ~ 4 vom aaa such institutions exist, are maintained by 
le of public 
wap > have yt ewy ty | Se heal = The local .geverament has hitherto imposed no daty of any description 
Bogland meanwiaile, and the impression is that the same regulations will ped ng seted ion probably, in the absence of returns, not been copi- 
be then established as those which have proved satisfactory in the Aus- | CUSY a abroad, and, on the whole, it seems that for those 
eb va ca. The edict that no freight be taken into the inte- who are indifferent to the customary appliances of civilization Vancouver 
—_ — ee hgh Ferg shipped by and bel ng Island ie, without exception, the most desirable portion of the surface of 
fo the Hudson Bay Company, is hardly likely to be strict! ph ven (4 p= eye mand mane Roser, Hak Oe benay communion 
the time being. Miners are allowed to carry full supplies for themselves, year or two from the discove y. their r o bow : di — Calif ~~ 
but none for trade. The steamers carry no passengers unless provided | 344 welbourne became i. Geener ‘he enake ney . — 
with a license. No spirituous liquor is to be sold to the Indians. Those | $> the present time the same causes produce in modified degree a sim? 
who have violated this regulation have had their property confiscated, | jar result. Miners wh ad. Le , legree a simi- 
and are, and will be, severely dealt with. There is reported one case of | ,; he coun on - Peden ealy enriched require laxarice of all 
an American trader from Bellingham Bay having had $2,000 of property ——~ of life are with difficulty Sbiaiaed, whan oll a Cen Ween 
’ i pes: 
eo y > Hudson’s Bay Company, for trading near Fort Lang- | diverted to the engrossing search for gold. The climate, the fertility of 
Poa coins Snsaaiay Wiinibdt tans stole: Wh tate Same Vistacdn, ean the maar adllcamaaie Olam tenant Bee tae een oe 
e q ion which has tte 
and other towns in Paget Sound. The rews brought by her is confirma. | tlers will be developed into the government of a ‘Saeieaeh te 
tory of the pans — e — but it . of = — — community. we Island will in the first instance profit by the 
as that pub eretofore—namely, re of returned miners who experience which bas been earned in the earlier discovered goldfields, 
have come to this city in consequence of the river rising to a high point, | and it is probable that a large proportion of the first emigrants will be 
and preventing work ee on The American steamers Sea Bird and | familiar both with the most effective mode of working and with the social 
both belonging to San Francisco—had gone 4 Frazer river | difficulties which have been experienced in similar districts. 
wi panne, and were to ply on the route — the mining bars| The first Californian adventurers were naturally not selected from the 
oy . a Gov. Douglass and a of the man-of-war Satel- | steadiest and most respectable portions of society, and, although the 
Le, paid a visit to the various mining points, and expressed their proceedin gs of the Vigilance Committee indicate the presence of an in- 
views to the miners. eye Smeg a forbearing disposition towards the | termittent public conscience at San Francisco, a long time must elapse 
Indians, and assured the whites of protection. The tax b still enforced, — the = or the State can hope to emerge from a condition in 
Ree ea Ant Genaces tie cadedias tah ta jeter be ost Saietetie eeewn te eoectiading ook Ben aoe 
4 or conci and the 
as strong as ever, and — are on foot for the departure of large | Mexicans, Indians, and half-breeds have found thomesives treated either 
numbers.—Jbid., N. ¥. as enemies or as an inferior and conquered race, while the ruling class, 
A steamer makes regular trips as far up as Fort Hope, which is sixt; seul Ghotachamnent af colds aie te pd ywrey eyed nye ped “4 
* * ty) 
nine miles above Fort ) pono oen and ninety-four from the mouth of the lers, raffians and cheats. There can be little doubt that the aaue wil 
river. It had not been known that steamers of considerable size could | in time work itself clear, for the Americans have an instinctive faculty 
be wont above Fort Langley, antl the et oe ey yon is one re ct ee ee Say Seewes gaety hay La in the 
much importance. e ce from Fo ope e confluence oO} ’ e that a similar o! rs should intro- 
Thompson’s River, in the centre of the gold district, is sixty-six miles. duce itself into an English settlement, and it would seem that for the 
No eee tae na aad oe Sa | even Carin "The coal of gla disovre wl re 
are less , ° e 
tent of the emigration hitherto it is estimated that at least 40,000 per. bly revive in different parts of the Union the habitual jealousy of Eg. 
sons will have gone to Frazer's River from California within the first lish influence, which easily combines itself with the national love of an- 
half year. That so large a depletion can ill be borne will readily be an- | 2¢xation, and indignant journalists will have no hesitation in declaring 
derstood, and the effect upon the prospects of that State is likely to be | that the Ashburton treaty and the Oregon boundary are unjustifiable 
serious.— Hd. N. Y. Times. and invalid attempts to interfere with manifest destiny. 


There is fortunately, no reason to apprehend for the present the form 
CLIMATE OF THE FRAZER RIVER COUNTRY. of encroachment which might on other frontiers of the Bates have been 
In a work entitled “ The Oregon Territory,” published in London in | found most dangerous. Although the possession of additional gold pro- 
1844, yy John Dann, who, previous to that time, had been in the employ | ducing colonies is comparatively unimportant to England, it is not de- 
of the Hudson’s ae Company for eight years, much interesting informa- | sirable that the national honour should be engaged in any territorial 
tion about New Caledonia is given. “ Frazer’s river,” he says, “ rises | dispute, and it is a matter of congratulation that the majority of the 
in the Rocky mountains, between latitudes 55 and 56 deg., near the | first body of adventurers consists of subjects of the crown, not the less 
source of Canoe river, which is the first large tributary of the Columbia | loyal for their temporary experience of American institutions. It is 
after the latter issues from its source ; and at first rans about northwest | said that a large body of Cornish miners, the most valuable class of co- 
for a distance of about eighty miles. It then takes a southerly direction, | lonists, has already left San Francisco for the Vancouver gold fields, and 
receiving the waters of Stuart’s river, which rises in one of the chains of | it seems not improbable that the oppressed lation of the different 
lakes that abound in New Caledonia. It continues its southern course | coloured races will gradually seek in the same region a safe retreat from 
by west, receiving the waters of the Chilcotin, Pinklitsa, and several | their uncongenial neighbours in California. Tbe Indian tribes of the 
other minor rivers flowing from the lakes or hills of the west ; and also | island, like all the native dependents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the waters of Thompson’s river, Quisnell’s river, and others which flow | though warlike, are friendly to the English, and there is happily no 
into it from the east. In parallel 49 =? breaks through the Cascade | conquered and half civilized population to conciliate or keep down 
range of mountains in a succession of falls and rapids, and running west- | There is abundant room for American enterprise to spread through the 
ward about seventy miles, is emptied into the Gulf of Georgia, in latitude | interior and down the coasts of the Pacific, and it is highly desirable 
49 deg. 7 min. N. During the latter part of its course, for about seventy | that two distinct experiments in colonization should be tried side by 
miles, it is navigable for vessels, after passing its bar, that draw twelve | side. As long as the settlere are English, or other than American, any 
feet of water. Its whole length is about four hundred miles.” Most of | attempt at conquest is out of the question. There is no surplus popula- 
the charis which have been published since the discovery of the new | tion in California to form an invading army, and a detachment from the 
gold regions, place the whole of Frazer river, as well as its mouth, con- | Pacific squadron will always be able to give the island any protection 
siderably above the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude—the dividing | which may be required. It will be strange if new relations of friend- 
line between Washington Territory and the British Possessions. It will | ship or hostility hereafter arise between Russia and England from the 
be observed that Mr. Dunn, (and his long residence in the country gives | contact of their possessions on the opposite side of the globe. It is pre- 
great weight to any opinions that he may advance), says that Frazer | mature, however, to speculate on the fortunes of a colony which must 
river breaks through the Cascade Tange in the forty-ninth lel, and | become practically independent as soon as it acquires wealth and popu- 
disembogues in the Gulf of ia in 49 deg. 7 min. The line has never | lation ; and in the meantime the gold of Vancouver Island will follow 
been run between the two countries. . e same direction, whatever may be the political condition of the Pa- 
A little over a year ago the work was commenced by a joint commis- | cific coasts, as long as London continues to be the mart of the world. 
sion, but no great progress has as yet been made by them. It would be| The recommendation of the recent committee with respect to the re- 
a heavy blow to tae pretensions of the Hudson’s Ba Company if Fraser | assumption of Vancouver Island by the Crown, ought to be carried out 
river, from the point at which it breaks through the Cascade range of | without any further delay. The peculiar character of the Hudson’s Bay 
mountains to its mouth, should be determined to be within the American | Company has, for a curious reason, produced a beneficial effect on its 
line. One thing, however, is certain, viz.: that as no boundary has as| policy towards the ungenerous tribes. Other conquerors or foreign 
yet been fixed between the possessions of the two countries, difficulties | superiors have, as in New Zealand and in the remainder of North Ame- 
and disputes cannot be avoided if the Hadson’s Bay Company insist upon | rica, constantly pena the natives out of their old possessions as the 
monopliging the whole trade of the new El Dorado. Mr. Dunn also fur- land was gradually required for the uses of civilization ; but a fur com- 
nishes us with a description of the country lying along both sides of | pany, under the influence of an opposite interest, protected natives for the 
Frazer river, which cannot fail to prove interesting. He says :—‘“ The | same reason which induced it to preserve foxes and martens and otters. 
country along its lower section is hilly, and covered with forests of white | The hunters were as necessary as the game, and the company found its 
pine, cedar, and other evergreen trees; and the soil is _—_. well | advantage in maintaining them in the undisturbed possession of their 
fitted for pasturage, and in many places for tillage. But along the other | solitudes. The good will of the Vancouver Indians may probably have 
and more northern sections, the country is more ungenial and unprodue- | been secured by the character which the English authorities have re- 
tive, being cut up by mountains, ravines, torrents, lakes, and marshes. | ceived from the kindred tribes on the continent. The goldfields, how- 
Yet it is well wooded, yielding all the varieties of trees growing in that | ever, have ceased to be available as game preserves, and the tenure of 
region—fir, spruce, pine, poplar, willow, cedar, cypress, birch, and elder. | of the Hudson’s Bay Company cannot too soon be determined. Their pos- 
But in all probability the most important information at this time, which | session of the island only dates trom Lord Grey’s colonial administration 
Mr. Dunn furnishes, relates to the climate. On this subject he remarks: | and the territory was transferred to their officers only as trustees. The 
—* The climate is very variable, and the transitions, though periodically | Americans, who on og few forms of constituted authority, would think 
regular, remarkably sudden, if not violent. During the spring, which | themselves especially justified in interfering with a government which 
lasts from April till June, the weather and the face of the country is de- no claim to sovereignty or independence. The police, the re- 
lightfal. In June there are almost incessant rains, drifted furiously | venue and the political constitution of the province will demand the 
along by a strong south wind. In July and August the heat is intense, | early interference of the Imperial government, and it is not impossible 
Se ced tens mas tas oak eaectag ads Oh ta |gpoun Up ts Go aot Wierthnclae le ye 
of annoy es glaring su e are suc- | grown u ie remote Northwestern wi —, 
ceeded in September by fogs of such palpable darkness that until noon F — reper ene 
it is aioe - ——— objects at a a i than 100 THE POSSIBLE AND THE PROBABLE. 
yards. ov. the winter sets in speedily, freezing the lakesandsmaller| If the reported discovery of gold in lar ies i 
rivers. The cold, however, is not so intense as might be imagined in | regions should be pe ee aA and Pet ce wae, Pa mann 
Se a ee penac nang wos ine charter he sesame Fontes Puget Scand, | Uo an examination ofthe map weld 
e * : - . ’ 
oe ae aot Gh Beem Oped tnt aw 0 vary Oar. seem that either Poiut Roberts or the island located in the mouth of Fra- 
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defiance of the Hudson Bay Company. At present the indications 
to be that the northern emporium of commerce will be located at 
miles below Victoria, on Vancouver’s island. At 
said that there is sufficient depth of water for ships of the 
accommodation of a commerce of the most ex- 
evident that the Hudson Bay Company has de- 
its influence in favour of Esquimalt Bay, and it 
that, just at this time, their influence is all powerful. 
it to compete with them in an ‘g- 
e, however, to suppose that Vancouver’s Island is held 
company on the same terms as the territories of the main land. 
leased to them in 1849 for the purposes of colonization, and no- 
. At the same time they were empowered to fix the price of 
arrange taxation, but the Governor was to be appointed by the 
Nine-tenths of the sums received for land were to be expended 
nts in the colony. The grant was for five years. It was re- 
in 1854 for the same term of years, and will expire a second time 
in 1859. It is under this lease that the Hudson Bay Company are now 
selling land at Victoria and Esquimalt Bay. There is no reason to doubt 
their ability to convey a perfect title. A project has already been formed 
for the connection of these two points by a railroad. We learn from a 
source likely to be well informed on the eubject, that there is not much 
ont that the British government, in 1859, will renew either the 
of Vancouver’s Island or the charter of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and we are of the opinion that such will be the fact. Whatever chance 
of a renewal the Hudson Bay Company may have previously had, the re- 
ported discovery of gold in the territories so long held by them will com- 
destroy. The progress which Russia is making in the North Pa- 
cific, by the annexation of the Amoor River country, will suggest to the 
British government the necessity of establishing a colony on this coast 
to preserve the balance of power. This cannot be done while the Hud- 
son Bay Company hold the whole country under an exclusive charter. 
The Canadians, too, are clamorous for the opening of the whole of the 
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British ions on the Pacific for settlement and immigraticn, 
andit is not likely that the British government will refuse them any- 
thing they may now ask.—California paper. 

—_———— 


Tae Lare Ducuess or OrLEans.—A curious story of evil presenti- 
ment is told in Paris of the reluctance manifested by the Duchess of Or- 
leans to take the house at Richmond, wherein she breathed her last. It 

that the sight of the sarcophagus-shaped entrance so completely 
her on first inspection, that she withdrew without even ventur- 
ing to examine the interior. “ Mais c’est un tombeau !” she exclaimed to 
M. de Boismilon, who accompanied her. Subsequently she sought to 
overcome what she considered a childish superstition, and consented to 
occupy the house, provided the door, which was painted black and added 
to the funeral appearance of the building, were changed to green. Her 
attendants were, however, much struck with the frequent repetition of 
the story of her first impression of the house, and her anxiety concerning 
her second son, who had caught a slight cold on their first removal 
thither.—Court Journal. 


Tue Count pe Paris.—The departure from England of the friends of 
the Count de Paris, who had gone thither to pay respect to the funeral 
of the late Duchess of Orleans, was marked by a general meeting, when 
many resolutions were determined upon. The absence of Guizot, on such 
a solemn occasion, was much commented upon, and the attendance of his 
son, with an apology, was thought but poor compensation, whereas Thiers 
came out strong. and justified the —y expressed by many French poli- 
ticians, of beholding him once more Prime Minister. The boldness and 
independence of the Count de Paris created great admiratiou. One of 
his expressions has become most popular, “ Better to die sword in hand 
on French soil, than languish with disappointment and disease in exile.” 
It is said that the only comment made by Thiers upon the speech was 
this, “ We must get this fine lad out of the atmosphere of resignation 
and submission to Providence which surrounds him at Claremont—it 
will rain his spirit.”—Court Journal. 








ManninoG or THe Russian Navy.— Vienna, June 16.—A gentleman who 
has resided in Russia, yesterday gave me some interesting information 
respecting the formation of the crews of the Russian ships of war. On 
an average, one-third of each crew is composed of Jews. Those perse- 
cuted people do all in their power to avoid the conscription, but they 
are seized and put on board ship “ because they cannot so easily desert 
from the navy as they can from the army.’’ My informant also observed 
that the inside of a Russian man-of-war was exactly like an English prison 
or hospital ship, excepting in regard to cleanliness. ‘The men,” said 
he, “hang their heads and look discontented, and as if they were on 
short commons 365 days in the year.”—Corresp. Times. 
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tal, to underrate. We must own that we look upon it as immeasurably 
more serious than the question of admitting Jews into the House of Com- 
mons, or excluding them from it, which appears to have been settled at 
last, by a majority of forty-six in the House of Lords for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. Nor is this the only proof of growing liberality in the 
upper branch of the Legislature. The Peers have actually agreed to an 
Address to the Queen, praying her Majesty to have expunged from the 
Liturgy of the Church of England those several services which com- 
memorate the martyrdom of the First Charles and the Restoration of the 
second, Gunpowder Plot, and one or two other events which we now look 
upon as political, but which in the “ good old times’’ were held to be sig- 
nificant and direct interpositions of Providence, deserving of our approval 
in all time. Seeing that God ordains or permits the evil equally withthe 
good, we confess we cannot see the propriety of thus, as it were, passing 
annual votes in favour of Divine wisdom. We read that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishops of London and Oxford approved the pur- 
port of this Address, and that the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor 
were only found to side with the dissentients. Yet must it not be 
supposed that the House of Peers is disposed to relapse into 
indifferentism, or to cease to uphold the union of Church and State. 
Whilst Baron Rothschild is preparing to take his seat as a law-maker, 
and some of her Majesty’s ancestors of pious memory are in a fair way 
to be stricken from our especial religious remembrance, the Lords have 
rejected by an immense majority the proposal to abolish Church-rates.— 
What progress the Indian Bill makes in Committee, we do not see re- 
corded ; but judging by the late contemptuous defeats of Lord Palmer- 
ston, the Ministry are meeting with unexpected success. Honourable 
Members may also be tempted to hurry up the crude scheme which affects 
& hundred and fifty millions of their fellow-men, by the stench of Thames 
water which pervades the new Palace of Westminister and assails their 
individual noses. 

The owners—Directors they are rather—of the huge iron steam-ship 
known first as the Great Eastern, then as the Leviathan, and now re-chris- 
tened by the former name, have prevailed upon the Queen to pay the 
gigantic vessel a visit, and are, we believe, about to petition the House 
of Commons for pecuniary aid in fitting her for sea. They will scarcely 
induce the government to establish so bad a principle. The motive for 
reverting to the abandoned title is obscure. There was at one time an 
absurd and fanatical objection to the name of Leviathan ; but it melted 


away, when the case was argued. 


British North America. Tammany at Toronto. 

Last Saturday, we left the highly excited anti-Ministerialists of 
Toronto, headed by Mr. George Brown, on the point of carrying all be- 
fore them at a public “Indignation Meeting.” It was to take place on 
the previous evening ; and itdid take place. But the issue was not pre- 
cisely what was set down in the bills. Without presuming to decide ab- 
solutely between the correctness of the two sets of Reports current, we 
may state our impression'that the government and its supporters took all 
possible pains to prevent any record of public opinion, by converting the 
occasion into arow. The old mode of packing the front of the platform 
was resorted to ; and theshortest and simplest mode of describing the result 
is to say, that it ended in a scene worthy of Tammany Hall in this city, 
but not common, we are glad to add, in any portion of the Queen’s do- 
minions. If Mr. Brown’s efforts at opposition border on the frantic, the 
Ministry is not scrupulous in selecting its weapons of defence. 

A letter from Toronto, in another column, saves us the necessity of 
following the course of Mr. Malcolm Cameron’s Bill for changing the 
basis of representation. Does not its failure foreshadow the doom of 
Mr. Galt’s more comprehensive measure ? However that may be, the 
prospective consolidation of the Provinces gathers strength, as mile is 
added to mile in the rail-roads designed and completed. Of the 
latter is the Buffalo and Lake Huron line, the opening of which 
was celebrated at Goderich on the 8th inst., with immense éclat. The 
Governor-General was present at a Banquet attended by eight hundred 
guests ; and were it not that oratory is a drug in these practical days, 
we might be tempted to quote some of the eloquent words then spoken. 
We do not of course include those of a Mr. Hughes, an Irishman from 
Buffalo, who—in the teeth of the general exchange of good-will between 
the Canadians and the States’ men present—must needs favour an 
offended company with an anti-British tirade! The bad taste of this 
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A Slim Budget. 

By various arrivals, at Quebec, at Halifax, and at this port, which it 
Were needless to particularise, we have gleanings of another week’s Eu- 
Topean news—namely, to the 3rd inst. from Liverpool. Still, we are not 
in receipt of the mails of the latest date, and our information is some- 
what scanty in consequence. Such as it is, we pick out the prominent 
items. 

And in the first place, of India. The intelligence, which from Bombay 
comes down to the 5th ult., is chequered again—the glad tidings of fresh 
successes over the mutineers being balanced by inexplicable minor out- 
breaks, which are also placed upon record. But the list of advantages 
Preponderates. The capture of Calpee, without loss on our side, is a great 
gain ; and Sir Hugh Rote, we are glad to see, is obliterating, by his rapid 
and effective movements, the recollection of his failure to complete the 


cordon which was to have been drawn around Lucknow, at the time | 


when Sir Colin Campbell besieged and took it in the month of March.— 
For the rest, the reader conversant with the map of India may ponder at 
his leisure upon the details given elsewhere ; whilst we doubt whether any 
one can satisfactorily solve the curious problem, that our own scarcely 
varied succession of triumphs is accompanied by the bursting out of 
fresh flames of insurrection, kindled by the fugitive native soldiery. 
There are mysteries here, to be explained; at present the chief aim 
should be to extirpate the rebels and re-establish our threatened domi- 
nion. Matters are by no means ripe for the settlement of Mr. Bright’s 
Utopia, wherein the best man is always to be appointed to office, and 
there is to be a generous rivalry in well-doing. On reading Mr. Bright’s 
long oration on the India Bill,one must perpetually and involuntarily com- 
Pare the enlargement of his general views with the impracticable na- 
ture of his applications. He may belong to what is called the Manches- 
ter School, but he is by no means a Manchester man. 

A little more light on the Parliamentary doing of the week would be 
acceptable ; for we are in ignorance, at the moment of writing, of the 
result of Mr. Roebuck’s assault upon the Hudson Bay Company which 
was appointed for the 29th ult. ; and the golden discoveries on Frazer’s 
River give to the subject a gravity which it would be foolish, if not fa- 





ffusion, considering the place, the time, and the nationality of the hosts, 
would have been evident to any one but the speaker. 
The projected railway—of the highest importance—is none other than our 


old acquaintance, the Halifax and Quebec, revived under most promising j 8% 


auspices. It seems that a new Company is about to be formed in Lon- 


don, on the limited liability principle now legalised, for the completion | R. W 


of this great national object; and the New Brunswicker has supplied 
copious and very interesting accounts of interviews held, by the ener- 
getic promoters of the scheme, with the new Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Chancellor of her Majesty’s Exchequer. In the depu- 
tations were, among others, Lords Bury and Goderich, Sir A. Macnab, 
Mr. Justice Haliburton, the Hon. Samuel Cunard, Mr. Glyn, and 
several influential Members of Parliament. The immediate object 
was to obtain a government guarantee of £60,000 per annum, 
for which sum the Canada mails, and all H. M. troops and stores, 
were to be conveyed free of charge over the line. Both Sir E. B. Lytton 
and Mr. Disraeli manifested great interest in the project, and lent to ita 
very promising attention. If application to Parliament be based upon 
this—which is probable—we should augur a favourable issue, and a better 
chance for Inter-Colonial communication and confederation than has 
ever heretofore existed. 





Ho for Frazer’s River! 

The San Francisco mail of the 21st ult., which reached us early in the 
week, shows that the Gold Fever has taken full possession of the Cali- 
fornian mind. It is not accurate tosay that it spreads ; it burst out like 
a volcanic flame, and the whole country is ablaze at once. There had 
been several arrivals from Puget’s Sound, each confirming the impression 
that the upper waters of the Frazer River and its tributary streams 
covered immense deposits of gold. The full flood, common to the Spring 
of the year, had indeed prevented digging to any great extent ; but the 
experience of the past has made not a few competent judges, and these 
generally put faith in the indications of a vast hidden treasure. And 
that this gold field may and will be gleaned by the first comers, no one 
seems to doubt, notwithstanding the warnings as to climate, diffi- 
culties of subsistence, inconvenience of access, and sundry other 
drawbacks, enumerated with considerable unction by alarmed Edi- 
tors, who see with regret and apprehension a large portion 
of their bone and sinew departing for the new El Dorado. Else- 
where we make some selections from current accounts; but the 
broad fact is undeniable, that there is a rush of adventurers from the 
old State to the virgin eettlement. Miners, store-keepers, speculators in 
land and in produce, and adventurersof all grades, have caught the in- 
fection ; and few estimates of the departed for the land of promise, dur- 
ing a period of two months, fall short of ten thousand souls! That there 
will be an infinity of disappointment, starvation, and misery, in the first 
instance,while all this reckless multitude is consuming limited supplies and 


awaiting the season for operations, may be set down ascertain. We can 
only-hope that the evil will eventuate in good ; tend to build up a thriv- 
ing British colony on the shores of the Pacific; aid in shortening the 
tenure of the Hudson Bay Company ; and infuse life into regions long 
abandoned to wild animals and wilder men. 

Mr. Douglas, the Governor of Vancouver Island, appears to have exer- 
cised sound judgment under the difficult circumstances in which he has 
found himself placed. There has been no absurd cry of “ Hands off!” 
such as might have been heard twenty years ago. He seems to be endea- 
vouring to reconcile his duty to the Imperial government and the Hudson 
Bay Company, with the expectations not unreasonably entertained by 
the Americans who are flocking to the spot. Her Majesty’s ship Satellite, 
repeatedly mentioned in the communications from the new gold regions, 
is a screw steam corvette, of 21 guns, and 400 horse power. Her Cap- 
tain may find it difficult to prevent desertion, a danger which besets 
men-of war at such times and in such places. Ho for Frazer’s river ! 





The Mormons Prudently Decline Fighting. 

It seems that to-day our eyes are to turn almost exclusively Westward. 
To the announcement of an exodus from California to the British pos- 
sessions, which may prepare the way for the extension of Canada to the 
Pacific—and to the news of a mortifying repulse of a handful of United 
States troops by a large body of Indians, which may lead to the earlier 
extinction of many savage tribes—we have to add the confirmed intelli- 
gence that the Mormons have no stomach for armed resistance to the 
U. §. armed authorities. Official letters from the “ Peace Com- 
missioners,” as they are called, dated at Salt Lake City a 
month ago, declare the readiness of leaders and people to sub- 
mit to the sway of Mr. Buchanan’s representative, and even to 
admit General Johnston’s troops within the precincts of their capi- 
tal. Brigham Young does not figure in these despatches, for we 
see it stated that he was gone down Southwards, fifty miles, to Provo, 
whither has migrated the bulk of the holy city’s inhabitants, and where 
he has been exhorting them to patience under their tribulations, Until 
therefore the hitherto curious train of events assumes some new phase, 
we may take leave of the filthy fanatics of Utah Territory, in the hope 
that they may soon outgrow their impious and immoral organization, 
or find it impossible at least to make headway against the reprobation 
of universal Christendom. 





Need of an Indian Campaign. The Disaster to Colonel Steptoe. 

With most sincere regret we notice the confirmation of an ugly report, 
current here some weeks since, to the effect that a detachment of U. 8. 
troops had been outnumbered and overpowered and compelled to retreat, 
by a large body of Indians. This unfortunate occurrence took place, on 
the 17th of May, about 85 miles North of Snake River in the Oregon 
Territory. Colonel Steptoe had under his orders a body of 150 men, ca- 
valry and mounted infantry, and 5 commissioned officers. They were but 
ill provided with ammunition ; and after nearly twelve hours contest 
with the Indians, estimated at 1000 strong, they were compelled 
to beat a hasty retreat, making a forced march of 90 miles, in 
twenty-four hours, and abandoning two howitzers to the enemy. In 
this affair, Captain Taylor and Lieutenant Gaston, of the First Dra- 
goons, three privates, and three friendly Indians, were killed ; and fif- 
teen men were wounded. A reinforcement of 500 men is ordered in the 
direction of Oregon Territory ; and, lamentable as the affair is, it will 
have a beneficial effect if it induce the American government to take 
more decisive measures, and on a larger scale, for putting down the tur- 
bulent Aborigines. Arguments in their favour may be, as they have 
been, pleaded ; but they will be of little avail. It is a mere question of 
time, when savage tribes are to disappear before advancing civilization ; 
and in the interest of humanity, it were well to effect the change with as 
much speed as is commensurate with fair treatment of the suppressed 
races. 





Cricket. 

A match between the Philadelphia Club and the St. George’s of this city. was 
played on Monday and Tuesday last, at the Hoboken Cricket Ground. The St. 
George’s men came out victors by 53 ruans—the Philadelphians, in their second 
innings, not scoring so well as the first had seemed to promise. There were, 
says a contemporary, the usual fortunes and misfortunes of cricket during the 
match, but the most noted piece of bad lack for one side and good luck for the 
other was the bowling out of the Wrights, pére et fils, by Barclay, without 
either of them getting a run, and directly after each other. We subjoin the offi- 


cial return. 
ST. GEORGE’S CLUB. 


















First Innings. Runs. Second Innings. Runs, 
arp, c. , b. Senior......... ---21 c. and b. Barclay... coool 
Lillywhite, -. 9 c. Wister, b. Barcla: -5& 
H. Wri ht, 0 —— b. Bare! ) 
7 — b. Barclay 
b. Senior........ 
21 c. Howe, b. Senior. 
not out..... 
b. Senior 
0 b. Johnso 
on .. 4 b. Senior......... 
Walker, c. Wister, b. Johnson.. ........... ® c. Wister, b. Barc’ 
we 8, b. 18, Lb. 3, B.D. 2.......cecrccerceee 2 b.1, 1 b. 2, w. 7, 0. 
TIE cncncccccesnccnscecescseeccesosns 9 BOARD covccsvenceccacsescsctconcccceces 72 
PHILADELPHIA CLUB. 
First Innings. Runs. Second Innings. Runs. 
Wister, c. Sharp, b. 5. Wright.......0..+++ By We SR nsnsicnecnasescncncescesss 
Sharrat, c. Wilson, b. Waller.. od WF WENN de beAcenébn be ceccecnscage cecccaness 
Barlow, c. Wright, b. Waller... @ Di LARE: .cccccccecs. 
Senior, st., Lang, b, Waller 22 1. b. w., b. Tinson 
Newhall, c. 0 Lb. w., b. Tinson 2 
Barclay, c. Sharp, GG GRD, BE cccccccccccnscsccccccccscoces 0 
Collis, st. Lang, b. .. 8 cand b. Lang es 
Howe, c. Tinson, b. «+. O b. Tinson..... ecu 
Facon, run out . 8 not out..... " ae 
, b. Walle: - 8 b. Lang.......... 0 
Johnson, not ou 7 c. and b. Tinson -6 
w. 9, b. 3,1. be 1 ‘13. w..H, b. 8... ‘14 
Total. ......sscccccccsosccscsccccoccees 77 BOAR, wn rccccccssvcccecesccsssecsesees 41 


We have reason to believe that the 2nd of August will be the day appointed 
for the match with the Canadians. On Thursday last a grand match was to be 
played at Toronto between the Eastern and Western sections of the Province, 
avowedly as a clue to the selection of the eleven who are to come here and play 
us on our own ground. And so our friends of St. George’s Club should fall to 
steady practice and training. 

Se 


Ruste. 


In the matter of Promenade Concerts, much has yet to be done, much writ- 
ten, before this peculiarly English Institution can become popularjin America, 
and after all it may be found unsuitable to the latitude. An Englishman de- 
lights to be on his legs. It is one of his coveted pleasures to feel tired out when 
he goes to bed. If his busi be of a sedentary sort, and in London it is more 
apt to be so than in any other city of the world, for London is nothing but a 
huge Agency office crowded with desks and stools, he makes a pleasant com- 
pensation to his constitution by selecting amusements which demand at least a 
certain amount of physical effort and endurance. Hence the invention of pro- 
menade Concerts, and the secret of their great success. In New York things 
are a little different. The merchant classes work incessantly, seldom sit down, 
and in the course of a day go through a vast amount of physical and mental fa- 
tigue. Pedestrianism is not regarded as a luxury, nor is it looked upon as a 
sanitary necessity. A promenade in Broadway or the Avenue satisfies the la- 
dies, and the gentlemen get more’ walking than they want in Wall Street. It is 
very natural therefore that both should prefer a comfortable seat at 
the Academy, to a never ending stroll round its ample saloon, even 
if the latter be decorated with “exotics” and other floral graces. 
Mind, we do not positively assert that it is embellished with these fragrant 
ornaments. We entrench ourselves behind the managerial legend, and shriek the 
pass-word “ exotics,” without putting ourselves out of the way to enquire into 
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the justice of its use. We say—and say it boldly—that there are abandant 


blossoms at the Academy radiant as a fire-screen and made of the same mate- | F 


rial, which we have faithfolly and gloriously persisted in regarding as the 
Tropical Flora referged to by the management. There are some mountain ferns, 
too, growing in tubs which every right-minded man is morally compelled to ac- 
cept as orange trees laden with rich blossoms and faint with sweet perfume. It 
would be the height of meanness to cavil at the imaginative flights of the Direc- 
tor of the Academy of Music, and we positively refuse to do it, for the arrange- 
ments are excellent. If people will not promenade, it is clearly no fault of his ; 
there is the floor, and there are the “ exotics ;” let them go their way in peace. 
Amphion built a city with his lyre, and on concert nights it really seems as 
though Musard were doing something of the same kind; the boarded enclo- 
sure, the fringe of human beings, the scaffolding of private boxes and tiers, the 
absence of inhabitants, and the calm and determined efforts of Musard himself 
all hint at some great work progressing but unfinished.” 

The Programmes at the Musard Concerts have never been very remarkable, 
nor do they show any decided improvement on the present occasion. German 
music is represented in the person of Mr. Anschutz, but the selections played 
on Monday were of the most threadbare character—the prayer from “Der 


Frieschutz,” the “ Oberon ” overture, &c. &c. M. Musard’s lines fell in more | be 


pleasant places, and to this gentleman we are indebted for what enjoyment we 
experienced. The current of personal criticism is a little unfavourable to M. 
Masard, and there exists, we are sorry to notice, a sort of triumph that he bas 
failed. The curse of Music in all countries is, that it is pursued by petty sec- 
tional jealousies. The German musician looks down on the French musician, 
the French on the English, and the Italian on all. In New York the active 
musical element is purely German, and it is probable that at the first rehearsal 
M. Musard discovered that be was not likely to revolutionise the prevailing 
state of things. But if he had been allowed to have his own way, he might we 
think have accomplished more in the way of reputation, for Musard is a man of 
‘unquestionable talent, not only as a conductor but as a composer of light and 
perfectly danceable music. The Quadrille is his speciality, and it is admitted that 
there are few men who can produce a crisper article. The figures are neat and 
strongly rbythmetical as they should be ; there is no nonsense about them ; they 
go directly to the legs and no higher. It happens however that the Anglo-Saxon 
race has outgrown the Quadrille, and demands a dance with more passion and less 
precision in it. Waltzes, Schottisches, Polkas are the order of the day. In these Mr. 
Masard is not so happy. Moreover, in an instrumental concert, we need elabo- 
rate arrangement from the popular operas, with well chosen solos and careful 
combinations of the wood and brass instruments. Jullien, in such matters, was 
immense. His potpourris were masterly sketches of larger works, and never 
failed to bring down the house. Musard does not seem to understand this sort 
of thing , perhaps because he is deficient in soloists. It is only in his own line, 
in the Quadrille and the Gallop, that he is positively good, and it is his misfor- 
tune, not his fault, that this line is not the one which an American audience can 
appreciate at its true Gallic value. As a conductor he is careful, easy, and grace- 
ful, and far above any other dance-conductor now in the country. Mr. Anschutz 
is probably a more profound musician, but in the grand orchestra he is prone to 
noise ; too fond of making all the instruments play their loudest. Every one 
knows that an Elephant can pluck up a tree, and the operation excites no won- 
der ; but it is beautiful to observe the delicacy with which the huge animal will 
lift a needle from the ground. Mr. Anschutz keeps his eye constantly on the 
trees, and never thinks of the needles of his score. 

The orchestra is somewhat smaller than it used to be, but it is sufficiently 
powerful, and has evidently been formed from the best players in the City. 
Legendre (cornet) and Moreau (orphicleide) are, as before, the only soloists. In 
the vocal department we have Madame Zimmerman—a soprano of considerable 
sweetness but little power—Mr. Perring, a tenor, and Mr. Weinlich, a baritone. 
It is an agreeable trio, and meets with abundant applause. 

Seeing that these concerts are the only amusements of a musical character in 
the City, and light, and pleasant, and elegant at that, we hope they will be con- 
tinued for a sufficient period to bridge over the interval which must at best occur 
before we can again look for Italian Opera. 
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orama. 


Beyond recording the fact that two’theatres are open, we have this week but 
little to say. The Florences at Wallack’s theatre attract moderate audiences, 
and seem to be growing in public favour. Novelties are promised, and in fact 
a piece called “ Irish A ” was produced on Monday, but as “ Irish As- 
surance” did not seem to us to be much of a curiosity, we neglected our golden 
opportunity. At Niblo’s theatre the “Comedy company” continues in opera- 
tion. Mr. Brougham’s excellent extravaganza called “Columbus” was revived 
on Tuesday, and its fan aad brilliancy will perhaps restore the fortunes of the 
combination. It is sheer nonsense to play heavy English comedy in weather 
like this, when light sparkilng local pieces like Mr. Brougham’s are at hand. 

eo 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE “ ALBION.” 
Toronto, July 13, 1858. 
For the past week the Canadian House of Assembly has been indulg- 
ing itself in a series of debates, having reference to the fundamental law 
of their Constitution. The game was begun by Mr. Galt, who introduced 
the following Resolutions, which are what the lawyers call argumentative, 
and speak copiously for themselves. 


1. That in view of the rapid development of the Population and resources of 
Western Canada, irreconc ne de themselves to the mainten- 
ance of that equality which formed the of the Union of Upper with Lower 
Canada—and require this House to consider the means whereby the progress 
b ep a Ae ne me by eer bh be arrested through 
the occurrence of sectional jealousies and dissensions. It is therefore the opinion 
of this House that the Union of Upper and Lower Canada should be changed 
from a Legislative to a Federa! Union, by the subdivision of the Province into 
two or more Divisions, each governing itself, in local and sectional matters, 
with a general Legislature and Government for subjects of national and common 
interest ; and that a Committee of be now named to report on the best 
means and mode of effecting such constitutional changes. 

2. That considering the p men possessed by this Province on the North West- 
ern and Hudson’s Bay Territories, and the necessity of making provision for the 
government of the said Districts, it is the opinion of this House, that in the 
adoption of a Federative Constitution for Canada, means should be provided for 
the local way of the said Territories under the General Government, 











until jon and settlement may from time to time entitle them to be ad- 
mitted into the Canadian Confederation. 
3. That a General Confederation of the Provinces of New Branswick, Nova 


Scotia, Newtoundland, and Prince Edward Island, with Canada and the West- 
ern Territories, is most desirable, and calculated to promote their several and 
united interests, by preserving to each Province the lled t 


ori Some of the more irits of the number declare that th 
gin. fiery sp e 


will resort to a civil war, rather than concede the 
principle of representation by population. In almost every mass of men 
there are to the general sentiment; and thus among the 
Lower Canadian Members there are some three or four who are favour- 
able to the principle of representation by population, with checks 
and balances for the preservation of Lower Canadian peculiarities of in- 
stitutions, laws, faith, lan &c. This small band which includes 
Mr. D‘Arcy Magee, late of your city and now member for Montreal, pro- 
claim that the Lower Canadians of British origin will support Upper 
Canada in this question. 

On the other hand, there are among the Upper Canadians some dozen 
or more “ Conservatives,” who desire to let the question sleep, until 
the next Canadian Census of 1861 has placed the preponderance in po- 
pulation of Upper Canada clearly before the public of both Provinces, 

It is this state of feeling which the antipathies of race and religion 
have engendered, which has led Mr. Galt, a Moderado, to propose the 
radical and revoluti measures indicated by his Resolutions. They 
have been debated, and lie over. The time is manifestly not yet ripe 
for taking decisive action upon them. Last night, the division upon 
Mr. Cameron’s Bill for yey the representation according to i 
pulation, took place. A French an member moved that the Bill 
read a second time that day six months, and carried his motion by 64 
against 42. An analysis of the division shows a sectionalisation of par- 
ties in the Canadian Parliament, as great as any you can have witnessed 
in Congress. 

Majority : Lower Canadians 54; Upper Canadians 10 ; total 64. 
Minority : Upper Canadians 40 ; Lower Canadians 2; “ 42. 

Included in the ten Upper Canadians are the Premier, Mr. Macdonald, 
and all his Upper Canadian colleagues in the Ministry, except one. You 
see at a glance that the Legislative Union of the Canadas coheres by a 
slender thread ; and after the decennial census of 1861 shall have placed 
the numerical force of the respective Se of the two Provinces 
beyond question, it will be far more difficult than now for an Upper 
Canadian Moderado to resist this motion. The upper Canadian ultras 
claim a J ayy superiority of 200,000. The French party either deny this 
superiority in toto, or insist that it is absurdly exaggerated and not half 
as large as claimed. rt cannot remain in their present position 
many years longer. The Legislative Union of the two Canadas seems 
likely to be short-lived. 

There is a considerable movement here for Frazer’s river. A meeting 
has been held for promoting emigration thither. A party of seventeea 
start hence by the next steamer for California for that destination. 

Accounts of the wheat crop in this great wheat-producing country 
are very unfavourable. Insects are the cause of the ruin. The farmers 
are in dismay. 

The Orange procession yesterday was a spirited and numerous demon- 
stration of strength. There were some brawis and two men were shot— 
one a Catholic, another an Orangeman—but neither of them fatally. 

Alfred Elson, the hero of some pedestrian feats in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, is now engaged in walking on the Queen’s highway a 
distance of 54 miles a day, for six days in succession. The course is be- 
tween Torontoand Elgin Mills, eighteen miles in length. He walks 
this course three times a day. Derncovrt. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


On Friday, the 2nd inst., the first show of the Horticultural Society 
took place in the City Hall of Kingston, C.W., and was a decided hit.——Sir 
James Ferguson writes to the papers to state that the graves of the allies 
near Sebastopol and at the Alma are very carefully tended and preserved 
by the Russians, ——. Franklin is cruising in the Mediterranean in 
search of health, and revisiting friends and scenes endeared to her by re- 
miniscences of the time when Sir John Franklin was in command of a 
ship-of-war attached to the station——Punch says that Queen Victoria 
was lately preparing to open a Park (at Aston), and Louis Napoleon a 
Park (of Artillery).——Attention is called in Canada to the planting of 
oyster-beds.——Napoleon, in his dying moments, wished to be buried on 
the banks of the Seine. We wonder if an English hero, in the highest 
bound of his patriotism, would ever, as his last wish, express the desire 
to be buried on the banks of the Thames? Considering the unsavoury 
nature of the resting place, we should say it wouid be his very last wish. 
——Some one enquires, in the name of Mrs. Partington : Why can’t 
the captain of a vessel keep a memorandum of the weight of his 
anchor, instead of weighing it every time he leaves t ?-—— 
Madame Doche, the original Camille, is now playing at the Gaité, anda 
short time since a supper was given to the artists of that establishment 
by the manager, who was to resign the next day his position to another. 
Both managers were present at the entertainment, and Madame Doche 
was placed between them. She had improvised a dress, one side of which 
was sorrowful black, next to him who was leaviug, and the other side 
joyful pink, next to the successor.——The Madrid journals state that 
in the course of a performance, at the theatre of Valencia, at which the 
Queen of Spain was present, several pigeons having been let off, one of 
them “ lighted on her Majesty’s head and remained there some time flap- 
ping its wings; the Queen caught the bird, and gave it to one of the ladies 
of her suite, with orders that it should be taken particular care of.” ——How 
often can you eat your own words without feeling any bad effect ?—— 
The lands in Napoleon’s Vale, St. Helena, where the tomb is situated, 
comprise about twenty-three acres, while those of Longwood comprise 
about three. They recently belonged to private owners, and have been 

urchased by the Crown, for the p of transfer to Louis Napo- 

eon, at a cost of £1,600 for the tomb, and £3,500 for the house.——Al- 
exandre Dumas, sen., has just published the first chapter of a work which 
he had promised on cookery, under the title of “ Causerie Macaronique,”’ 
being principally filled with an account of the best method of preparing 
macaroni for the table-——Sir William Peel was the favourite son of his 
illustrious father. It is related that in speaking of his son after the 
war on the coast of Syria, Sir Robert said, “I am indeed proud of my 
sailor son. If he have the opportunity, I feel certain he will follow the 
heroic career of one he seeks to emulate, Nelson.”——M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, the great Government writer, whose pen has of late been de- 
voted to the propagation of ultra-reactionary ideas, has received as a 
reward the coveted rosette of an officer of the Legion of Honour.——The 
death of a remarkable individual named George Hayward, but better 
known as “ Old George,”’ has just taken place at Fort Pitt Hospital, 
Chatham, of which he has been an inmate for 31 years, during which 
time he was unable to leave his bed. The deceased was believed to be 
98 years of age. He was formerly a soldier belonging, te one of the re- 
giments of the line, and served under the Duke of Wellington during 
nearly the whole of his memorable campaigus——General Quitman is 
seriously ill at Natchez.——The British ship Caribbean arrived at San 
Francisco on the 8th of June, from Hong Kong, having on board twelve 
Japanese mariners that they picked up at cea. The poor fellows had 
been floating about in a disabled junk, for five months previously.—— 
The Spanish press evinces great indignation at Lord Malmesbury’s threat 
to 





of its pecoliar tutions, 


of those internal affairs, respecting which differ- 
ence of opinions might 


with other members of the Confederation, while it 
will increase that identity of feeling which pervades the possessions of the 
British Crown in North America ; and by the anise of a uniform policy for 
the development of the vast and varied resonrces of these immense Territories, 
will greatly add to their national power and consideration ;—and that a Com- 
mittee of—be appointed to report on the steps to be taken for ascertaining, 
without delay, the sentiments of the inhabitants of the Lower Provinces, and of 
the Imperial Government, on this most important subject. 

The state of things which led to the introduction of these Resolutions 
has occurred somewhat in this way. After the adoption of the Legisla- 
tive Union, the Canadian Ministry was formed on the principle of a 
« double majority” in the House of Assembly, that is to say every Min- 
istry felt it their duty to possess the confidence of a majority of the Re- 
.presentatives of each section of the Union, or resign. This system, as 
might bave been expected, has broken down in practice and become an 
impossibility. No Ministry can now be formed, which would be able to 
command a “double majority.” Since 1854, therefore, another Parlia- 
mentary basis bas been instituted, whereon to carry on the Government. 
‘This system is to govern by the union of a majority of Lower Canadian 
members with a minority ot Upper Canadian members. This system is 
highly displeasing to the Upper Canadian majority, some of whom 
threaten armed resistance and all that sort of thing. 

The Upper Canadians, eeeking for a remedy, think they have found it 
in “ Representation by Population,” which means a change in the elec- 
toral basis of the Constitution, so as to apportion the number of Repre- 
sentatives of each section of the Province according to the population 

by each. The Representatives accorded to each Province by 
the present Constitution are equal in number; and without this stipu- 
lation, Lower Canada would never have consented to the Union. Now 
Upper Canada is at present the most populous and ve on 
of the Union, and the French Canadians are up in arms at the idea of 
being ruled by an Upper Canadian majority composed of men of Britis. 


bandon Cuba to the chances of political events. For our own part, 
we have for a long time past considered the protection as all moonshine. 
——The Prince Royal of Sicily has been married to the Duchess Maria 
of Bavaria.— Piedmont persists in demanding indemnity from Naples in 
the affair of the Cagliari.—-The eminent landscape painter, Regis Gignoux 
of this city, has just completed a very fine picture of Niagara in its winter 
aspect, for Williams & Stevens, Broadway, intended as a companion to 
Church’s celebrated summer view of the cataract.—The transformation of 
sailing ships into steamers is going on with much activity in France—— 
There has been a large and destructive fire in the Loudon Docks.—A 
British ship, the Grovo, bound from Cuba to England, was brought in 
here last week in distress. She had lost all her officers crew, save 

two men, from yellow fever ; and when fallen in with, was in charge of 
Mrs. Nicholls, the Captein’s widow. This brave woman was steering. 

——tThe Austrians are hastening the construction of new forts. ——A 
splendid new Clyde-built steamer, the Bremen, is now here, intended to 

ly direct between this port and Bremen.——It is a pity that Lord 

Rrosse’s alleged prediction of an intensely hot summer in Great 

Britain should have been disclaimed. The weather there has been 

unusually warm ; and at last accounts threatened a drought.— 
The Bishop of Bristol has invited the clergy of the diocese to petition, 
now that the Jews are to be admitted to Parliament, that clergy of the 
Established Church may not be disqualified as bers. We believe and 
hope tbat the prayer of the petition will be rejected unanimously. 
——One of the most extraordinary regattas on record came off last Sa- 
turday, under the patronage of several of the Governors of the Alms- 
House. It was in the form of a boat race around Blackwell's Island, 
which was participated in by the thieves, lunatics, and paupers belong- 
ing to the institutions, We cannot grudge such entertainment to the 
lunatics and the poor ; but in regard to vagrants and thieves, it is sim- 
ply disgusting ——The total receipts of Common School moneys in Ca- 
nada in 1857 amounted to £322,524, being an increase of £33,601 on the 














receipts of the year 1856-———-A grand match between nine players 


ed from the Brooklyn Clubs, and nine selected from the 
ken and New York Base-Ball Club, is to be played, mn 
the Fashion Race Course, next Tuesday, at 2 P.M.—Queen Victoria’s 
message to President Buchanan, to be the first transmitted by the Atlan- 
tic telegraph cable, if successfully laid, has been deposited in a sealed 
package with Mr. Dallas.—The Turks continue to land troops in Monte- 
negro,although not prosecuting formal hostilities against Prince Danilo,— 
Vesuvius has ceased to be in eruption ; at least only a thin stream of 
lava flows from it, and the volcano has resumed its o appearance 
——tThe Town Council of Edinburgh have elevated Dr. Lyon Ps. to 
the Chair of Chemistry in the University, vacated by the Dr 
William Gregory.——The difficulty in the sale of the Collins 
to a Havre Company consists in the unwillingness of the French govern. 
ment to admit foreign-built ships, and so practically prevent the em- 
rag of their own mechanics.—On returning from its excursion tg 
irginia, withthe remains of President Monroe, the Seventh Regiment 
of N. Y. State Militia was reviewed by President Buchanan at Washing- 
ton. There was but one serious drawback to the high enjoyment of the 
trip. A youthful member of the corps, Mr. Laurens Hamilton, was acgj. 
dentally drowned in the Potomac.—A bloody war has broken out at 
the Cape of Good Hope between two of the border tribes. There seems 
bat little hope of preventing the Colony from becoming involved in it __ 
Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, of New York, has been appointed by the Go- 
vernor to be C Commissioner, in the place of S.S. Whallon, deceased, 
——Crinoline has received a severe blow at Vienna. A favourite 
actress, in her part on the stage, had to swoon and fall. She swooned, 
from the waist up ; but her stiff steel framework prevented the accom. 
panying descent. The effect was ridiculous, not sablime.—The Tarkigh 
Admiral, Mehemet Pasha, and suite were to sail on Wednesday, in the 
Cunard steamer from Boston for Liverpool——The New York Yacht 
Club have resolved to dispense with the regatta in YY The squadron 
is however to rendezvous at Whitestone on the 4th, for the annual 
cruise. There will probably be some improvised matches.—Alexandre 
Dumas has found a new patron, as rich as Monte Cristo. This is a Rug. 
sian, Court Gregory Kouchelet Besberodko, gentleman of the chamber to 
the Emperor of Russia, and noted for his wealth. Dumas is to be hig 
travelling companion through Russia and the Caucasus. The Count, on 
dit, has a castle at intervals of every few miles——A mass of rock, 
earth, and trees fell from Goat Island one day last week.— During one of 
the late hot spells in London, Mr. Knowles, a Barrister, appealed to the 
Lord Chief Baron in the Court of — for permission to lay aside 
his wig. It was denied however, as Mr. Knowles could not honestly de- 
clare to a head-ache.——Queen Victoria will cruise up the Rhine this 
season, and receive a visit from her recently married daughter at Co- 
logne.—The steamer Royal Charter, from Australia, with nearly half-a- 
million sterling in gold, is overdue at Liverpool, being 80 days out. 
There is a painful dispute at Albany, between the scientific managers ot 
the Dudley Observatory and the general Trustees. The origin of it ap- 
pears to have been the refusal of the former to convert the establishment 
into a show or a loange.——Commander Page, U.S.N., is to command the 
naval force to be dispatched to Paraguay to settle outstanding difficulties, 
——A gang of coiners has been rooted out at London, C.W.—The Hon, 
Benjamin ‘iggin, of Bangor, is now the Fishery Commissioner on the 
part of the United States under the Treaty with Great Britain——A 
service of plate has been presented at Montreal to Mr. Bidder, the late 
General Maneger of the Grand Trunk Railway, on occasion of his re- 
tirement.——In the Legislative Assembly at Toronto lately, Mr. Cimon 
moved in amendment “ that the Speaker do not now leave the chair, but 
that he leave it this day two months.” [Laughter.] The Speaker said 
surely that could not be the intention of the mover. [Great laughter.] 
The amendment was accordingly remodelled to read that the House go 
into committee that day two months. 
—— 

Aw American Staver Cavout ay an American Consvt.—A brig, 
called the C. Perkins, of New York, cleared here on the 25th of October 
last, for St. Thomas, and arrived here agaia on the 30th of May, purport- 
ing to have come from Campeachy. 

Reliable information was, however, received at the United States Con- 
sulate in this city, that she had brought a cargo of slaves from Africa, 
and landed them on this island, and was about to return to Africa for 
another cargo ; consequently, when application was made at the Consu- 
late for a clearance, it was refused her. 

On Monday last a Spaniard called at the Consulate with the object of 
obtaining a clearance for the brig, her papers, &., &c. The reply of 
Thomas Savage, Esq., Acting United States Consul-General, was, I hear 
—for I was not a the only mode or terms upon whieh he 
could comply with the request, was by evidence of a reliable character 
being adduced which should disprove the information that had previously 
been received at the Consulate. The Spaniard then handed Mr. Savage 
a large letter, saying, ‘Well, sir, here is part of that evidence ;” then has- 
=~, taking leave, marched off in “ double quick time.” 

pon opening the letter Mr. Savage, to his surprise, found the sheet of 
paper blank ; but there was cunningly enclosed a thousand dollar bank 
bill. . So daring an attempt at bribery hasseldom been made. Drawin 
the attention of two gentlemen who were present to the fact of the bil 
having been taken from the sheet of paper, Mr. Savage hastened after 
the man who had so iously attempted to induce him to swerve 
from his duty, but failed to overtake him. He was, however, afterwards 
found by the clerk of the Consulate, who could not induce him to return 
there. He promised, however, todo so in half an hour ; but of course 
did not keep his promise. Next morning, a little before seven o’clock, 
the brig C. Perkins keeled over and sunk in our harbour. Doubtless her 
present owners, whose names, [ believe, are unknown, had caused some 
holes to be bored in her during the night; she consequently filled with 
water and sunk. The Spaniard had mistaken his man when he thought 
@ thousand dollars would buy Thomas Savage. We who are acquainted 
with him know better. The vessel will be raised and sent to the United 
States, unless it should appear that the government here have claims 
upon her for violation of the revenue laws.—Leller from Havana, July 8. 


Obituary. 


Tue Eart or GrencaLi.—This nobleman, whose death has been al- 
ready reported, was a representative Peer of Ireland. He was born in 
1794, and succeeded his father in 1819. He married, in 1834, a daughter 
of Mr. Mellish, a wealthy plebeian ; but having left no son, the title, we 
believe is extinct. Lord Glengall was most widely known for his connec- 
tions with Drury Lane Theatre. He was the author of the popular farce 
of “ The Irish Tutor,” and other dramatic works of some merit, and of 
late years has contributed several political essays to the columns of the 
Conservative press. Indeed though not a politician in the ordinary sense 
of the word, his name had been hinted of late, as a possible Cabinet Min- 
ister under Lord Derby. 








Dr. Jony Snow.—The medical profession of London has sustained a 
loss in the death of Dr. John Snow, of Sackville Street. Dr. Snow was 
well known in it for his researches upon the effects of ether, chloroform, 
anesthetic agents, upon the human system. He has probably done more 
than any other man for reducing the practice of ansesthesia to its scienti- 
fic principles, and thus securing its successful application to the allevia- 
tion of human pain. Dr. Snow was also known as a sanitary reformer, 
and though on many points he was what may be called crotchety, he yet 
brought to bear on the subjects he investigated untiring patience and 
devoted zeal. Lie was the first to point out the connection between cho- 
lera and the drinking of foul Thames water, and by his own personal in- 
vestigation in the Lambeth district, showed that the mortality was six 
times as great where the water below Battersea Bridge was drank as 
compared with that obtained from Thames Ditton. He also, by his per- 
sonal investigation, showed the relation between the outbreak of cholera 
in the Golden Square district and the Broad Street pump, which subse 

quently led to those investigations which have proved the connection 
between foul well-water and cholera. Dr. Snow had recently been Pre- 
sident of the London Medical Society, and was an active member of the 
Epidemiological Society. 


Arup and Pavy. 

Being without our usual files of papers, owing to the detention of the steam 
ship Canada, we have but little to say under these heads.—It is reported that 
the 17th Regiment is ordered home from Canada.—Colonel Ord, R.E., is now 
the senior Military Officer in Canada.—A report that the 17th Regiment is 
about to return home is cited above. On the other hand, the U. S. Gazette 
mentions the approaching departure of drafts of both the 17th and 39th, from 
Ireland for Canada. _ 

The Devastation, 6, with despatches from Admiral Sir H. Stewart, arrived at 
Kingston, Jamaica, on the 22d ult., and left on the 23d, for Havana, with the 
broad pennant of Commodore Kellet, C.B., toassume the command of our Squad- 
ron in the Gulf—H. M.’s steamer Basilisk, 6, was to sail from Kingston on the 
26th ult., for Vera Cruz. ‘The Jasper was cruising off the island of Jamaica on 





the 26th ult. 
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New Books. 

Oar neighbour, Mr. Baldwin, the agent of G. Routledge & Co., of Lon- 
don, has sent us a copy of William the Conqueror, the posthumous histori- 
eal romance by the late General Sir Charles James Napier, the existence 
of which has been for some time past intimated to the expectant public. 
Bat the fame of the Conqueror of Scinde will not be turned hereby into 
anew channél ; nor will the literary bays be intertwined, to any great 
extent, with the military laurels that arefimperishably wreathed about 
his memory. Not that there are no evidences of spirit and ability and 
the power of grasping another age. Quite the reverse. There are pas- 
sages of striking merit; especially—and this is natural—such as treat 
of mortal combat, and of the warlike engines and accoutrements of eight 
centuries ago. It is in the weaving of a plot, in the proper subordina- 
tion of characters, in the progressive action, in appeals to the inward 

of our nature, that the illustrious soldier and stern reformer 
is lacking. To tell truth, he has not the skill of a novelist by profession); 
and though there are instances of men, not devoted to letters, throwing 
off with brilliant success a tale or a poem, the instances are exceedingly 
rare, Literature is a calling ; and some sort of apprenticeship to it 
must be served. 

Sir Charles traces the life of the Norman conqueror pretty closely, from 
his cradle to the Battle of Hastings which made him the founder of a new 
dynasty. The distractions of the Chief and petty Barons, who fought 
and intrigued about him for power and license to oppress, are detailed 
with singular gusto ; and they furnish the author with many opportuni- 
ties, of which he lavishly avails himself, to plant sly digs at proud and 
hypocritical Churchmen, and at feudal Nobles who grind the faces of the 
poor. It was scarcely needful for his brother, the historian of the Pen- 
insular campaign, to point out in a brief introduction, that this romance 
bad a modern interpretation. He who runs may read this ; but, so far 
as its effect upon the story is concerned, we cannot say that the result is 
again. The Saxon side of the picture, including Harold’s portrait, is 
better painted, we think, than the Norman ; but as a whole, there can be 
no comparison made between this romance, and that of Bulwer Lytton, 
which takes Harold for its hero. Still, it is interesting to observe how 
an indisputable master of the art of war, and an abie and honest admini- 
strator, can write, apart from his professional avocations ; and on this 
ground the romance will be much sought after. In another part of to- 
day’s Albion, we insert Sir Charles James’s fine account of the great ac- 
tion wherein Harold lost his life and his crown ; and the reader will per- 
ceive that the author was in his element while writing it. 

Since reading the work and jotting down the above remarks, we have 
stumbled upon the following views expressed by the Leader of the 19th 
ult, We insert them, not only as corroborating our own opinion, but as 
touching upon the political bearing of the romance, whereupon we have 
not been sufficiently explicit. . 

Sir Charles Napier wrote this book in retirement and disgust. He 
was, apparently, in Normandy, inspired by Bayeux traditions, and winc- 
ing under the behaviour of Sir Frederick Adam. In this state of mind he 
composed a story which the editor believes to be rich in political satire, 
but the general tone is far more tragic than ironical. No doubt, if we 
had been admitted into the author’s confidence, it might be possible 
to recognize, under the mail and drapery of his personages, men, and in- 
stitutions of the present day. There is probably a bitter personality in 
the delineation of Pecquigny, and some little self-glorification, perhaps, 
in the autobiography of Sir William Mallet, while the paragraphs in- 
tended to crush “ bugs” and the denunciations of treason are sufficiently 
characteristic to show that Sir Charles Napier, twenty years ago, thought 
himself encircled by a conspiracy of ruffians, liars, and scoundrels. The 
Vala, upon the “creation” of which so much elaboration is bestowed, 
may have been designed as a typification of the Horse Guards—an un- 
approachable stronghold, inhabited by a mali t spirit, guarded by 
dwarfs and dog-headed beings, and hung with the skeletons of those who 
have failed to penetrate its mysteries or share its treasures. All this 
may at least be imagined as of a political purport ; but the satire is not 
very obvious, and if the work recommends itself at all it must be as a 
story. Asa story, then, it is not likely to be popular. It will be read 
with curiosity rather than with interest. Written in 1837, it is very un- 
like the fashions uf 1858, and we must say the change has been for the 
better. Romances of Norman and Saxon chivalry, with huge knights 
thundering challenges, castellans shouting welcome from their ramparts, 
fair damsels rescued by gauntleted hands from foul ravishers, magical 
hags tenanting lightning-blasted towers, mystical dreams of prophecy, 
and all ending with the battle of Hastings, belong altogether to another 
day. Besides, the story of Harold and William has already been con- 
verted to the uses of the novelist by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and, 
though Sir William Napier claims priority of design and execution for 
his kinsman, and even hints a charge of plagiarism in a case in which 
—— would be a robbery—from a manuscript—we think the public 

as made its choice, and will scarcely be attracted by this new version. 
There is ability in the book ; Sir Charles bad a powerful invective 
faculty, and always wrote with a swift vigour, hurling solid and heavy 
masses of language whenever an object of vituperation fell in his way. 
He has, moreover, painted broadly and with effect the times and institu- 
tions of the Conquest, exalting in a soldierly spirit the manners of chi- 
valry, and describing battles with epigrammatic brilliance and anima- 
tion. Nevertheless, a perusal of William the Conqueror would be a burden 
upon the patience of most readers. 

And as the name of Napier leads one instinctively to the engrossing 
theme of India, we may now call attention to the American edition of 
A Lady’s Diary of the Siege of Lucknow, published by Henry Lyon & Co., 
which even in this weather well repays perusal. It is, as its title implies, 
a short and impulsive account of the awful events of a siege, as they ap- 
peared to one of the innocent and unfortunate actors—a female, be it 
remembered—in those bloody scenes. To invest the situation of the 
writer with all the horror of its details and circumstances, we must pic- 
ture to ourselves the facts as they really existed. Most officers in the 
Kast India Company’s service, whether civil or military, and many of the 
Queen’s officers, attain, within the first six years of their residence in 
India, a position which enables them to support the expensive luxury of 
a wife. These ladies accompany their husbands, and though adding con- 
siderably to the impediments of an army, prove in numberless instances 
& source of genuine comfort to their spouses, and protect them in some 
measure from the social and climatic evils that beset them. Frequently 
too do they receive consignments of domestic and family beauty, in the 
thape of sisters and female relatives from England—India having been 
heretofore considered as the great hymeneal market of British virgins. 
An extraordinary deference to female prerogatives, and a scrupulous 
attention to their comforts and privileges, have always distinguished our 
countrymen in India, as well as the ryot and sepoy population. The 
ayahs or nurses were frequently the most devoted of servants, and would 
accompany the children of their employers into all quarters of the globe, 
taking more interest in them than in their own fortunes. The abundance 
of domestic labour, its excessive subdivision, and the necessity of perform- 
ing by deputy many duties, which in other and cooler climates are better 
done in person, produce an enervating effect upon European ladies gene- 
rally, and render them dependent on their servants for the comforts and 
necessities of life. Imagine then the condition to which these refined, 
highly-educated, and delicate women were suddenly brought during the 
siege! The writer herself was well qualified for the conspicuous post to 
which, as Chaplain’s wife, she devoted herself. 


Work was portioned out this morning (July 5) to all who are strong enough 
todo any. My share is to act housemaid, and keep the rooms we inhabit tidy 
and clean. Iam also to nurse Mr. Lawrence, and any sick or wounded who 
pe Pe brought to this house. We all sleep (that is, 11 ladies and 7 
children) on the floor, where we spread mattresses and fit into each other like 
bits ina puzzle. In the morning, we roll up our bedding and pile it in heaps 

e wall, There is only room for very few chairs, and most of us take our 








meals on the floor, the plates on our knees. We are always obliged to lighta 
candle, aa the room is fearflly dark. Our usual food consists of stew, as being 
coo! 


A temperature of 100° increased their sufferings; which however 
were small in comparison with the mental torture endured by them, in 
anticipating the terrible fate that awaited them at the hands of their 
barbarous enemies, if victorious. An extract from one of the letters 
will convey some idea of their state of anxiety, gloom, and alarm. 

Oh mother, mother darling! these are fearful times. Pray for us, dearest ! 
God only can help us. Itis so awful to feel this terrible danger hanging over us, 
which may come at any time. Do not be frightened for us, dear ones ; but, 
oh! pray for us, that we be accepted. It is a great mercy we have warn- 

. mother, pray that we may be spared to come back to see you ; 
bet in any cone, and above all, commend us te God. I am so loth to leave off 
writing and say good bye—but what more can I say? We are all in as good and 
brave spirits as we can be. 


The miserably insecure condition of the quarters in which the ladies 
and invalids were placed is seen from such extracts as the following, 
taken at haphazard from the melancholy diary. 


July 20: We have had eight round shot through this house poe. July 21 : 
Dr. Brydone, of the 71st., was shot while at dinner. July 22 ; Mrs. , one of 
the fugitives from Seelapore, was killed by a shot through the head in her room. 
July 24 : No casualties to-day, and only one faneral. 


There is an awful uniformity in the details of this long and memorable 
siege. Death, suffering, fear, and disease, within the walls, are counter- 
acted by the stern bravery and the unfaltering determination never to 
surrender while life remained, which animated the gallant hearts of the 
attenuated defenders. Life, honour, and the salvation of their country’s 
cause depended, as they knew, on the issue of this contest. We turn 
with feelings of relief, from the sickening details of the gradual extirpa- 
tion of the little garrison, to the date Sept. 26, although the story has 
been told in all sorts of shapes. 


Yesterday evening, on the eighty-eighth day of the siege, our long-looked 
for and so often despaired-of “ relief” arrived. Never shall 1 forget the moment 
to the latest day I live. It was most overpowering. We had no idea they were 
so near, and were breathing air in the portico as usual at that hour, speculating 
when they might be in, not expecting they could reach us for several days 
longer, when suddenly, just at dark, we heard a very sharp fire of musketry 
quite close by, and then a tremendous cheering ; an instant after, the sound of 
bagpipes, then soldiers running up the road, our pound and dah filled 
with our deliverers, and all of us shaking hands frantically, and exchanging 
fervent “God bless you’s ” with the gallant men and officers of the 78th High- 
landers. Sir James Outram and staff were the next to come in, and the state of 
joyful confusion and excitement is beyond all description. The big, rough- 
be: soldiers were seizing the little children out of our arms, kissing them 
with tears rolling down their cheeks, and thanking God they had come in time to 
save them from the fate of those at Cawnpore. We were all rushing about to 
give the poor fellows drinks of water, for they were perfectly exhausted ; and 
tea was made down in the Tye Khana, of which a large party of tired thirsty 
officers partook, without milk or sugar, and we had nothing to give them to eat. 
Every one’s tongue seemed going at once with so much to ask and to tell, and 
- = utter strangers beamed upon each other like those of dearest friends 
and brothers. 


The tide of victory had begun to turn; and on the crest of the wave 
which carried the blood red cross of St. George triumphantly through 
serried ranks of our tarbaned and recreant enemies, to the Relief of our 
compatriots, we see the lances of Havelock and his saints glisten wide 
and bright. The other episodes of this mighty outbreak, its disasters 
and triumphs, its sieges and attacks, will form the subject worthy of 
other historians. We sincerely hope that no hand of English woman will 
ever have occasion to describe another such scene of sorrow and dis- 
tress. We repeat that there is nothing absolutely new in all this; we 
have set it before our readers in various shapes. But there is a terri- 
ble fascination in the details ; and besides, one may be pardoned for some 
little exultation, on finding that the luxurious and enervating mode of 
life, to which our countrywomen in the East had been trained, could not 
obliterate their sense of duty under trying circumstances, or crush out 
their innate spirit. 

What a contrast between the reeord thus presented, and the Lectures of 
Lola Montez, in a duodecimo, from Messrs. Rudd & Carleton! There is no 
one point of resemblance, save in respect to physical, ay and moral 
courage, wherewith Madame Lola are most abundantly endowed, as the 
world knows pretty well by this time. Her Lectures, as they are called, 
consist of gossipping reminiscenses of her own career, and free comments 
upon society in the old world. To these are added an occasional dash at 
the philosophy of life, which may go for what it is worth, and a cos- 
metic receipt, ptobably the more valaable of the two. We do not 
find in them anything that betokens extraordinary genius; but there 
cannot be a doubt that Lola’s writing is better than her dancing ; and her 
notoriety, we believe, did give her some vogue as a Lecturer, when she 
recently sojourned in New York. 

Ticknor & Fields’ Household Edition of the Waverley Novels pro- 
gresses apace ; the appearance of S/. Ronan’s Well, as attractive as its 
predecessors, reminds us that nothing can surpass the neatness and 
compactness displayed.—Mr. Saxton sends us Paris, with Pen and Pencil, 
an unobjectionable rehash of themes that have been presented in a thou- 
sand shapes, but of whichone never wearies. Sketches of the leading 
men of the day vary the descriptions of localities and incidents.—Mr. 
Disturnell has published a neat little Picturesque Tourist, a pocket guide 
to the Falls and Canada. It is crammed with useful information.—The 
same may be said of Disturnell’s N. Y. Register for 1858, also just issued to 
the public.—Messrs. Stanford & Delisser have provided several tiny tomes 
for the spiritual necessities of the young. Two of these are by Jenny 
Marsh Parker, to wit, The Soldier of the Cross and Around the Manger, both 
forming portions of “The Church Library.”” The third is Pearls of 
Thought, Religious and Philosophical, Gathered from Old Authors, well selected 
and well-set.—Finally we have to welcome the first number of the Fleur- 
de-lis, a little monthly, (H. H. Lloyd & Co.) made up of extracts from 
French popular authors, and intended to serve the purposes of teachers 
and learners of the French tongue. 
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ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF SHAKESPERE. 


On Saturday “ The Merchant of Venice,’ as arranged, adapted, and 
illustrated by Mr. Charles Kean, was placed on the stage of this theatre, 
(the Princess’s) in a novel form. The aim has been to produce a series 
of Venetian pictures. The Place of St. Mark opens the series of these. 
Mr. Kean has not contented himself with merely presenting the scene ; 
but, ere a word of dialogue is pronounced, exhibits a variety of street- 
groups, including nobles, citizens, merchants, foreigners, water-carriers, 
and flower-girls, and closing with the procession of the Doge in state. 
The persons of the play then gradually appear, and the poetic action 
commences.—The next noteworthy pictures are those of the Rialto and 
its bridge. Here we have the Merchants’ Exchange and the ancient 
Church of San Jacopo. But the most remarkable set-scene is the one 
which is made to do duty throughout the whole of the second act. It is 
entitled in the book the “ Exterior of Shylock’s House,””—and consists of 
a bridge, under which gondolas pass and repass,—other bridges are in 
prospect with the glittering waters and moving boats below. Shylock’s 
house is at the corner of the bridge; from which issues Gobbo the 
younger, while old Gobbo with tottering steps climbs to the top of the 
bridge and carefully descends. In due time Gratiano, Lorenzo, and their 
gay friends and acquaintance, arrive on the scene in gondolas, and hold 
their conversation in them, or talk from the deck with those upon the 
bank. Lorenzo and his masking party appear, and the lover, from an 
elevated station on the bridge, receives the casket from Jessica’s case- 
ment ; the lady herself then comes down, and is carried off in a gondola. 
Other masquers follow, and crowd the bridges and the banks, revelling, 
singing, and dancing. Anon, there is a rush of illuminated gondolas, on 
which the curtain falls. 

The other Venetian scenes are the historic columns of St. Mark, the 
Foscari Gate of the Ducal Palace, and the Hall of Senators, in which 
Shylock’s trial is conducted. The last is carefully painted from Fial- 
letti’s picture at Hampton Court. In addition to these is the interior 
of Portia’s palace at Belmont, which is frequently introduced, and most 











superbly arranged, architecturally ornamented, and opulently farnished. 
The course of the action requires the appearance of this beautifal scene 
several times—twice more than in the usual versions of the play, for 
Mr. Kean has very judiciously restored the Princes of Morocco and of 
Arragon, so that all three caskets are tried and their contents disclosed 
to the audience. The exterior of the same splendid edifice is indicated 
in the moonlight scene of the fifth act, with its garden avenues and re- 
freshing fountains. All this is in the best taste, and significant ofa 
laudable ambition in the managerial mind. 

Scenic arrangements like these give a novel effect to the histrionic ac- 
tion, and in many respects, even to the most experienced playgoer, it 
appears like a new play. The in Shylock scenes have of course a 
familiar look, and ia Mr. Kean puts forth the utmost of his power. 
Would he somewhat “ check his thunder,” it would be wise: but the 
first nigh®, it may be, justified some extra excitement, which a little 

ractice will wear down. Portia is a character which admirably suits Mrs. 

ean’s powers. The groupings of the subordinate actors, Bassanio, An- 
tonio, Gratiano, and Lorenzo (Messrs. Ryder, Graham, Walter Lacy and 
Cathcart) are novel. In the trial scene Mr. Graham is most advantage- 
ously supported. Sinking back in a swoon, and held by his friends on 
the approach of the Jew to take his forfeit, he gradually awoke as from 
a terrible dream, openicg his eyes in surprise at his safety. All this is 
excellent direction. Of Teteds Gobbo and his father it is saffi- 
cient to say that they are impersonated by Messrs. Harley and Meadows. 
The Nerissa of Miss C. Leclercq is lively and coquettish enough,—while 
Jessica is rendered by Miss Chapman, who made her début in the charac- 
ter. The costumes are selected from those in use in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,—on the authority of a Venetian work, published in 1590, by 
Cesare Vecellio, entitled “ Degli Habiti Antichi e Moderni di diverse 
Parti del Mondo.’’—Messrs. Grieve and Telbin and their assistants merit 
praise for the scenic illustrations.—-It is needless to add, that so rich and 
elaborate a revival was received with acclamation.—Athenceum, June 19 


a 
MR. DICKENS’ READINGS. 

For the most part, the allusions in London prints to these entertain- 
ments are little better than flattering generalities. We find howeverin a cri- 
tical contemporary of the 19th ult., an attempt at discriminating between 
their various merits, 


‘ On Thursday night, Mr. Dickens gave a reading which presented a 
favourable opportunity for judging of the very remarkable powers with 
which he brings before an audience the creations of his own genius. Per- 
haps his success was not so great as on former evenings, when the con- 
tinuity of a single story enabled him to work more strongly on the feel- 
ings of his hearers. But as on Thursday evening he read three distinct 
pieces of very different characters, the range of his efforts was mach 
wider, and brought before the mind a greater variety of the classes of 
personages which he has depicted, and of the kinds of excellence at which 
he has aimed. 

Any one who has seen Mr. Dickens act, must know that he has great 
physical capabilities and high mental qualifications for the art of repre- 
senting dramatic characters. When, therefore, we criticise his reading, 
we must take it as perfectly understood that it was throughout so effec- 
tive and interesting as to give him a perfect right to exhibit himself as 
a public reader, if this way of making money ont of his works is agree- 
able to him. The first piece that he read on Thursday was The Poor 
Traveller, one of the most purely melo-dramatic things he ever wrote. It 
is sentimental, but not so purely sentimental as Dombey or David Copper- 

The sentimentalism is fined within the bounds and moulded 
into the form of the melo-dramatic—that is, there are a series of little 
turns or tricks adopted by which an idea is continually brought round 
and round, and forced upon the attention of the reader or hearer. In 
The Poor Traveller these tricks are of a rather puerile kind, and Mr. Dick- 
ens, to whose fancy they are evidently peculiarly dear, threw out the 
whole strength of his powers of reading to make them tell. Stated in 
simple language, these melo-dramatic tricks sound rather simple. They 
principally consist in perpetually bringing in the name “ Richard Dou- 
bledick,” and in speaking of the “deep dark eyes” of an officer. En- 
tering the service as a dissipated private, Doubledick cuts his way up to 
the rank of captain. This gives occasion to the writer to read a series of 
paragraphs with Sergeant Richard Doubledick, Sergeant-Major Richard 
Doubledick, Ensign Richard Doubledick, and so on. Mr. Dickens made 
this a great point in his reading. He dwelt on the separate syllables, 
and rolled out the r’s as if this little art of repeating the man’s name 
with variations was sure to be gratifying to every one. Richard is re- 
claimed by the man with the eyes, and Mr. Dickens took every pains to 
make us feel that the eyes were coming, and that they ought to go 
through us as they did through Doubledick. Nothing could be more 
characteristic of Mr. Dickens’ style of writing than the way in which he 
made use of these eyes; nor could. anything have more forcibly recalled to 
the mind of the hearer the numberless instances in which he has, as we think, 
thrown away the genuine success he might have achieved, by having re- 
course to the paltry artifices of stage effect. 

The piece that followed, “‘ The Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn,” was mach 
the best of the three. It is in itself ‘a touching, pretty, we!l-conceived, 
and well-written production ; and as it merely required good reading, 
with a vein of comic gaiety, but without anything like real comic repre- 
sentation, it was exactly suited to Mr. Dickens as a reader. As the 
Boots relates the history of the little couple and their elopement, he 
talks a mixture of the language of a Boots and of a novelist, which is 
certainly very effective ; and when Mr. Dickens read the story, no one 
conversant with his works could fail to be reminded of the many charac- 
ters of this class which he has drawn, and which have done more to make 
his name familiar and his stories popular than any other. Sam Weller 
is the great type of this class ; and it may be said, as of his fellow-boots 
of the Holly-Tree, that one of the great charms about them is that we 
cannot tell whether they are really like or unlike what living Boots 
could be. The picture is full of those traits of keen personal observa- 
tion, of minute inspection, of trifling eccentricities and peculiarities, 
which have lent so much life and vigour to Mr. Dickens’ writing. The 
language, too, and the characteristic expressions, smack of the trade and 
of the life to which the Boots are supposed to belong. But all this is 
only a clothing under which the novelist conceals himself. There are no 
Sam Wellers in real life. The Boots of a real Holly-Tree Inn, if he uses 
the phrases that his imaginary representative adopts, uses them spar- 
ingly, occasionally, and accidentally. The Boots of the tale is all Boots, 
and talks his language from beginning to end. The author is never lost 
sight of, and we feel that art has collected together what nature sepa- 
rates by long intervals, and has exaggerated whe grotesque unity what 
nature leaves simple, undefined, and incomplete. We do not the least 
mean to find fault with this. Sam Weller is far better than a real Buots, 
but he is not a real Boots. And the mixture of reality and unreality 
which pervades his and kindred charaeters in the book, was exactly typi- 
fied and realized in Mr. Dickens’ reading. The animation and drollery 
of the performance brought home to us the truth of the picture so far as 
it was true, while the bodily presence of the author and his strong inte- 
rest in his own conceptions made us more than ever sensible how ficti- 
tious such characters must necessarily be, and how completely they re- 
ceive their finished form from the mind through which they pass. And 
the success of the reading was sufficient to make any attentive hearer 
reflect on the great superiority which Mr, Dickens attains in the delinea- 
tion of such characters, and on his inferiority when he goes into other 
walks. The tale of the Boots was a relief after the melodramatic tricks 
of Doubledick and the Eyes ; and like all the comic parts of Mr. Dicxens’ 
writings, it presented a most favourable contrast to the passages and the 
tales in which he abandons himself to that sickly sentimentalism of 
which he has unfortunately shown himself so fond, and which inculcates 
so perverted a view of life. 

Of the reading of Mrs. Gamp there is not much to say, because it was, 
we think necessarily, a failure. Mr. Dickens never conceived or worked 
out a better, more humourous, or more original character ; but the chap- 
ters selected for the reading were beyond the reach of any but a pro- 
fessed polyphonist. Mr. Dickens tried to give separate and characteristic 
voices to Mr. Pecksniff, Mr. Mould, Mrs. Gamp, and Betsey Prig; and 
although he did it well, the success was still so very imperfect that the 
attempt does not require any detailed criticism. 

—p>—___ 
THE THAMES IN HIS GLORY. 

The Times has no notion of washing its dirty linen at home. Was ever 
its satirical force more pungent, than ia holding up to scorn the impuri - 
ties of our time-honoured river ? 


Old Father Thames is now in his glory. This is the week of his final 
triumph. Sunny or sultry, with the thermometer at 90 in the shade, or 
anything you please in the sun, ebbing and flowing, and with vapour and 
smoke above, moving sometimes West and sometimes Kast, the grandsire 
of English streams basks, and welters, and wallowsin his mud. Nosuch 
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his favourite aliment ; we make no profane 
aays, no embankments, no side tuonels. Then, how do we adorn him? 
e throw over him, over his very mud as well as his stream, the fines’ 
bridges in the world,—the triumphal 


arch of Waterloo, and the light fes- 
toon of Hun 


ford. We cover his shores with palaces, towers, churches, 
In the very thick 


mud-bank. But take it not on trust. Go yourself, gentle reader. 
Prepare yourself for the presence of the King of Rivers. Let your 
stomach Be neither he nor full. Perhaps a tumbler of sherry and 
water, properly iced, will do you no harm. Let the time be low water. 
Take your stand anywhere, look down from the brid descend the 
stairs, or embark in a river steamer. There you sball see in the brief 
space of half an hour and two or three miles a hundred sewers disgorging 
solid filth, a hundred chimneys vomiting smoke, and strange, indescriba- 
ble, sickening vapours ; a hundred broad acres of unnatural, slimy, chy- 
mical compost, a hundred pair of paddlewheels stirring up the mud. The 
water—the liquid rather—is inky black. Naked imps, issuing from dark 
arches or dropping from coal play in mud and water like the 
monster brood of the Nile. No doubt, there are vitalities to which 
Thames water is not fatal. 

We believe this to be the uncleanest, foulest river, in the known world. 
Perhaps the harbour of Marseilles was worse by the necessity of its 
position, notwithstanding the incessant dredging and all kinds of expedi- 
ents to divert the city sewage. But the citizens have now, with immense 
cost, Lamy a mountain torrent, half the waters of the Durance, from a 
distance of some seventy or eighty miles, to a height of some 400 feet 
above the harbour, which in time it will clean. They are Frenchmen. 

are Frenchmen also who have just under-tunnelled both banks of 
the Seine, and carried clear of Paris the contents of all its sewers. Yes, 
in the heart of a million of people the Seine looks much of a colour with 
the Thames at Maidenhead bridge. People, yes, ladies, bathe in it ; fish 
are caught in it; fine linen is washed in it; river weeds grow in it ; 
artists take their station at the water’s edge and draw for hours. In fact, 
the river is only a country cousin who pays a couple of hours’ visit to 
the we and then returns to the green fields with scarcely a smudge or 
& stain. 

The nuisance grows fast. Ill weeds thrive apace, and this ill weed, 
which has killed all other weeds on the banks of the Thames, has grown 
very palpably within a brief recollection. It is but the other day 
there was a floating bath above Blackfriars bridge,—most Londoners 
have bathed in it, and they will remember that the water was rather 
green than black. The Thames used to change its liveries with the sea- 
sons, and become yellow after much rain. Now it is always the colour 
of street sludge, and is only a diluted form of that ingredient which men 
throw into carts with wide hollow shovels. What gives it this colour 
and consistency? No doubt, everything that is abominable in London 
finds its way into the Thames,—domestic and street products, the refuse 
of gas and chemical works, slaughter-houses, guano manufactories, dying 

scouring works, tanpits, and now it is added docks and warehouses. 
There are all sorts of contrivances for depositing in mid stream, if ne- 
cessary, in the night, from barges or anyhow, forbidden ingredients ; 
and, for want of a better riddance, the practice is connived at. Nobody 
can be aware of the enormous quantities of most deleterious refase pro- 
duced in this a and thrown into the river, if nothing else can 
be done with it. The Romans used to throw all their broken pots and 
pans into the Tiber till it was forbidden, and a field was provided in- 
stead. Thereupon rose a mountain of broken crockery that would glad- 
den the eyes of any London housemaid, as high as a tall church steeple, 
and a mile round. Some of the mounds in our new Battersea Park rest 
on @ substratum which had to be ladeled to the spot, and is now solid 
and harmless. But ite look made one thankful that it bad been saved 
from the Thames. That is the usual destination of everything that can- 
not otherwise be disposed of. Yet, there are paid officers, and ancient 
functionaries, and a code of laws, for the care of the river. How long 
is this to goon? Already all who can, get away from the river. The 
two Houses of Parliament have put their foot intoit. They cannot 
move. Shall we congratulate the metropolis, or not, on the otherwise 
lamentable fact that life is short in the younger members of the House 
of Commons? As for thé old stagers they have the constitution of water 
rats, and it is they who chiefly stand in the way of anything being done. 
Something, however, must be done. We must not wait, like old Lon- 
don, for a Plague to be stopped by a Great Fire. We may do better 
with this metropolis than burn it. Will no one come forward and tell 
us how to purge this stream of pollution? If the education of the age 
is good for anything, it ought to be good for that. Now, while the ther- 
mometer is standing at 90 in the shade, is the time todosomething. By 
next Session we shall have forgotten all about it.— The Times. 

————— 
THE BLIND GUIDE AT THE ESCORIAL. 

We find the following pragraph in La Cronica of the 12th inst :— 

Letters from the Escorial announces the death of Cornelio the famous blind 
guide. Few, and we may even say none, of the persons who have been at this 
royal residence will have forgotten the intelligent cicerona, who, with astonish- 

accuracy, although he was blind, explained one by one to the curious, the 

io beauties contained in the reno monastery, “a house for God and a 
tomb for a king,” as Philip II. said when he determined to construct it. 
| Cornelio was of himself, as it were, an additional wonder to admire at the Es- 
corial, because of his excellent memory and skill in leading travellers, explain- 
ing to them with minuteness the merits and history of all the master pieces of 
art contained in one of the most celebrated edifices of the world. His original 
oharacter has struck more than one foreigner, and even led to the taking of his 
=. poor blind man lived upon the presents given to him by the visi- 
rs to the monastery, and whom he served as cicerone. It seems he will be re- 
placed by the shepherd Alvarez, who became so noted for bis great memory, and 
whom her Majesty placed for that purpose in this royal edifice. 

We heartily concur in all that is said here in favour of Cornelio, the 
blind guide at the Escorial ; as who will not that has ever been there? 
We can almost see now his sturdy form and placid smile, as when with 
a stout staff and quick step he hurried on a little in advance of our party. 
Nothing could exceed the clearness as well as the fullness of his detail, 
as he described picture after picture to us. At times he would pass over 
long spaces of the frescoed walls, filled with scenes from the life of our 
Saviour, and then he would suddenly as though he were passing 
something that we should see, though he could not; and calling our at- 
tention to some == effect of light and shade, or other remarkable 
point in a picture, dilate upon it with all the enthusiasm of a true artist. 

On one of these occasions, as we were Ly by his side through one 
of the upper corridors of the monastery, he suddenly detained us, and 
pointing to the picture on the wall, said :— ; 

“Do you notice the arm of the Virgin, there? When Sir David Wil- 
kie was here he said it was the most wonderful piece of foreshortening 
he had ever seen.” 

Cornelio always delighted to recall the praises bestowed by celebrated 
artists upon the pictures he loved so well ; and he had no small tact in 
citing them to his listeners. As all our party spoke English, be took us 
Sor Englishmen, and therefore frequently cited the praises of Wilkie. 
‘We stood at the head of the great staircase, contemplating the fresco in 

the dome over it, and the imitation of an oil painting on canvass that 
was carried round the wall immediately beneath the line whence the 
arch of the dome springe. Thesubject was the Ly | of the King, Phi- 
lip II., at San Quinten, and the assistance to him by St. Lorenzo, which 
was the occasion of the building of the Escorial. 

Calling our attention from the Saint and his thousands of angels that 
were doing battle strongly against the French, Cornelio pointed to what 
seemed a rent in the canvass, as though it had been torn away several 
inches from the wall. 

“ That,” said he, “ was pronounced by Sir David Wilkie the greatest 
trick that painter's brush ever achieved.” 

For a moment none of us could catch what the trick was. We saw 
the torn canvass, and the accumulation of dust upon the lap over, and 

the cobweb under it ; but what was it that so oa Wilkie and Corne- 
lio? At last he said, “ that is not a rent, nor is there any canvass there. 
It is only a trick of the painter’s to heighten the delusion.” 

All a7, morning and evening, we followed Cornelio th 
yard an 





gh court- 
hall, cloister and cell, sometimes up broad staircases and then 


he 
upon a narrow opening in the wall, and said, “ We will go 
way ; it is shorter.” W i 


As we passed through the 
Cornelio stopped us at a 
the beauties of the scene. Above rose the ragged 


extinct volcano, but the slender valley spread out sweetly towards 
Madrid. 
Can you see it now? It lies just in this direction.” 


years,” was his rep 


to remember them all so ses as you do.” 
“ Ah, sir,” said Cornelio, “ 


strangers as I do now.” 


king, repose there. d 
half way, Cornelio called our attention to e 
lace,’’—where the bodies must lie a certain time before they are placed 
n the urn and the royal niche below. 
“ What does it signify ?” soliloquized he ; “ we rot the same, whether 
in marble or in mud.” 


we shook him by the hand and received his parting benediction, “ Voya 
Va. con Dios.” He has now “ gone with God ;” but we doubt not that 
all who ever knew him will read these lines with a pleased recollection 
of Cornelio, the blind guide at the Escorial.—Zondon paper. 
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St. Peters, in Rome, has just been finished and dedicated with great 
pomp and ceremony in St. Petersburg. The church, which is said to be 
@ magnificent as well as gigantic structure, was commenced by Alexan- 


construction. Under the Emperor Nicholas great progress was made in 
the building, but he did not live to witness its completion. The church 
will probably stand for centuries, a monument of Russian greatness and 
perseverance. Its style is unique, and for a long time gave umbrage to 
the Slavophiles, who preferred an exclusively Russian style, similar to 
that of the Kremlin churches of Moscow. It is surmounted by a dome 
three hundred and forty feet high, supported by twenty-five polished 
granite pillars, and surrounded by a massive bronze gallery.» It has 
four fronts, farnished with porticos of one hundred and twelve feet in 
length, which are supported by granite monoliths fifty feet high. The 
situation of the building is unequalled,—on the Place of St. See, ad- 
joining the Admiralty-place, with its principal front looking out on the 
Neva, and environed by palaces, it overlooks not only the whole city, 
but its dome, with its lanterns and cross, is visible from the entire sur- 
rounding country, as far as Cronstadt and the Gulf of Finland. 

The dedication of the church commenced on the 10th of June with the 


on the following days. The dedication was not treated simply as a re- 
ligious ceremony, but likewise as a mili and popular festival. The 
Guards formed an espalier from the Winter Palace to the church, and the 
latter was encircled by a military cordon, outside of which platforms 
were erected to which spectators were admitted at prices ranging from 
one to fifteen rubles per head. Windows in the vicinity, commanding a 
good view of the main entrance to the church, rented at one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty rubles for the first day. 

At half-past ten o’clock the Emperor, accompanied by the Crown 
Prince of Wurtemberg and a brilliant and numerous suite, left the palace 
on horseback, and rode along the line of the military, where he was 
greeted by the populace and soldiers with the most enthusiastic cheers. 
He was followed by the Empress and Dowager-Empress, who likewise 
passed along the line of the military in the gala carriage used at the co- 
ronation. The entire imperial party then proceeded through the espalier 
of Guards into the church, where a grand mass was sung by fourteen bun- 
dred voices. After this, a procession was formed and marched around the 
edifice, led by the Metropolitan, assisted by a numerous body of Archi- 
mandrites. In the retinue of the Emperor, during the procession, was 
the aged but still robust and active architect of the edifice, Montferrat, 
who has been presented with 40,000 rubles and annual pension of 5,000 
rubles, (to be continued to his wife, in case she survives him,) and has 
been raised to the rank of an actual Councillor of State. 

The first church dedicated to St. Isaac of Dalmatia was erected of 
wood, in 1716, to commemorate the birth of Peter the Great, and was 
rebuilt with stone in the following year. The building stood close to 
the shore of the Neva, near the spot at present occupied by the eques- 
trian statue of Peter the Great. It was destroyed by fire in 1735, and 
the site remained vacant for thirty years. In 1768, Catharine II. directed 
the reconstruction of the church on its present site. The Emperor Paul 
added a cupola of brickwork to this structure, notwithstanding which it 
remained so ungainly, that its demolition and the erection in its place 
of a new edifice, of marble, granite and metal, was resolved upon. It 


Montferrat, the Imperial Architect in chief, that the building now just 
finished was actually begun. How many millions of rubles have been 
expended upon the building within these forty years, it is impossible to 
say, for although the work of the mechanic and labourer may have 
stopped occasionally within this time, yet artists, such as sculptors, 
painters, &c., have been uninterruptedly employed on the decorations.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
How Tumst Promotes Weatta.—“ A thirsty soul,” in the Times is 
calling attention to difficulties into which Messrs. Calvert’s firm have re- 
cently fallen, and to the inquest now sitting on Sir Henry Meux, which 
have afforded to the beer-drinking public a glimpse into the private 
affairs of the great brewery monopolists, contends that the facts ascer- 
tained completely bear out the unanimous recommendation of Mr. Charles 
Villiers’s Committee, that in fairness to the thirsty souls of England that 








monopoly should be at once abated. Sir Fitzroy Kelly is reported to 
have told the jury that Sir Henry had no taste for business, and that he 
attended but little to it, devoting his time almost entirely to the most 
costly pursuits of fashion, with the wealthiest and idlest of our aristo- 
crary. He purchased a royal residence—Theobald’s—in Hertfordshire, 
where he preserved game to an unparalleled amount ; his moors and deer 
forests in Scotland were the best and broadest money could secure ; his 
town house was in Belgrave Square. He raced ; he fared sumptuously 
every day—entertaining on a scale almost unknown even in this h i 
able country—and finally, when in 1856 he married, he settled on his 
oung wife a jointure of £15,000 a year! It might reasonably have 
m supposed that a career of fifteen years of neglect of business, of 
hunting and raving, of French cooks, Sévres china, best champagne. and 
double opera-boxes—of battues, moors, and deer forests—ot Epsom, New- 
market, and Ascot—ending with marriage and a jointure of £15,000 a 
ear, would have damaged the fortune of even a London brewer. Nota 
Bit of it. Sir Henry Meux appears to have paid his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Arabin, a few hundreds a year to —~ his business for him, and, in 
spite of the career of luxury so graphically detailed by Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
—in spite of the decreasing profits of London brewers so pathetically as- 
sérted by Mr. Wire, his share in the great monopoly, valued, in 1841. at 
£200,000, is now, in 1858, estimated at upwards of £600,000. The long 
list of luxuries enumerated above have been wrung for him and his 
hangers-on out of the pockets of every man in London who lives by the 
work of his hands and the sweat of his brow; for to the London artizan 
and to the London labourer malt liquor ranks next after bread and meat 
among the necessaries of life. Sir Henry, by his will, has admitted his 














ather-in-law into the great brewing monopoly, so that henceforward 











































devious ways and dark passages, but all the time delighted | 
Ss ta woatioal valle wnt phere anetion Once cans eotions 


ascending step, happened. 

“ No,” replied one of the party, “ but you must remember that we 
nO | cannot see so well here as you can.” 

« Excuse me, sir,” said he, “I forgot for the moment, for all the pas- 

it | sages are alike dark to me.” 

on our way to la casa del Principe, 

cular point and directed our attention to 

peaks of the moun- 

tains, one of which he pointed out to us as “the seat of the king ;” the 

place where he was accustomed to sit and watch the rising walls of the 

The rough sides were covered with scoria, as from some 


“On a clear day,” said he, “ you can see la villa y Corte from here. 


We told him that it was too hazy to see the city, and turning towards 
him asked how eng he had been the guide here. * For more than twenty 
y- 


“ Bat you must have been very familiar with these places and scenes 


have never seen all these places and pic- 
tures I have described to you to day. I have never looked upon the 
scene that now meets your gaze. I was blind two years before I came 
here, and was nearly that length of time learning to go round with 


One of the last places we visited with him was the magnificent pan- 
theon of the Kings of Spain, under the great altar. None but kings who 
have sat upon the throne, or queens who have been the mother ofa 
As we descended the marble line stairway, when 

y “the rotting 


Often has this come to mind since. While the diligence waited for us, 


Depication or Sr. Isaac’s Catueprat at St. Petersspurc.—The co- 
lossal Church of St. Isaac, the largest in Europe, with the exception of 





der I. in 1818, and has consequently been forty years in the process of 


consecration of the principal altar ; the two other altars were consecrated | ; 


was not, however, till 1818, when Alexander I. —— the plans of 





Lord Ernest Bruce is to conduct the brewery of Meux and Co. with 
salary of £2,000 a year. But Lord Ernest Bruce is reported to have in- 
formed ed ond that np oe Homo of the nature of the bugj- 
thus suddenly been intrusted to him. He appears, how- 

ever, to have added that he no doubt he shall be able to make a good 
thing of it. heey Lon Lord Ernest Bruce’s name appears pro. 
minently among the of noblemen and gentlemen who, constituting 
Mr. Charles Vi ’s committee, i y ded, in 1854, the 
abolition of the Lyey oy under which he and his daughter are henge. 
e amount of £17,000 a year. Mr. Villiers’s com. 

mittee was composed of men of parliamentary mark and consideration, 
Do they consider the brewing interests too strong, or the ing 
classes too lowly and contemptible, to make it worth their while to urge 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to carry out the recommendations of their re. 








Curtovs Lrset Case.—A somewhat remarkable action for dama, 
was concluded recently at the Court of Queen’s Bench, before Lord Camp- 
bell and a special jury. The plaintiff, Henry Thomas Hughes, wag 
gentleman of fortune, and the proprietor of Kinmael Park in Denbigh- 
shire, which formerly belonged to Lord Dinorben, his uncle; and he 
brought the present action against Lady Dinorben, who was the second 
wife and widow of Lord Dinorben, to recover damages for the publica. 
tion of two libels contained in two anonymous letters, which it wag q). 
leged Lady Dinorben had written to the dfather and father of the 
plaintiff’s wife. The defendant denied the authorship of the letters 
After evidence had been led, the jury returned a verdict for the plaintig 
—damages, 40s., which will carry costs. The Times, in an article, gives 
the following narrative of the case :—“ A dowager lady of rank Occupieg 
her leisure in writing scandalous anonymous letters of, to, and abou 
her nephew, and when he ezpostulates sends her brother, a fighting colo- 
nel, who has already ‘had the misfortune’ to kill his man, to demand 
satisfaction ; which we must suppose means to shoot the nephew through 
the body, or at least to break an arm or leg. The unhappy nephew, to 
avoid fighting the brother of his uncle’s wife, was compelled to come 
into Court and tell his sad tale of persecution. He had lived for six years 
under a perpetual shower of filth. Wherever he turned the postman met 
him with a letter, and this letter always contained precisely the most 
disagreeable thing that could be suggested to him at that particular mo- 
ment. Mr. Hughes, when he was about to be married, found himself 
assailed by imputations that he was insolvent, illegitimate, eaten up with 
the king’s evil, and subject to hereditary madness. When he does get 
married he cannot receive his mother into his own hquse, but the post- 
man arrives at his mother-in-law’s door with a protest. Even bis house- 
keeper is not allowed to pursue her course in peace, and the butler ig 
shot through the character by an epistolary revolver. Now, a man may 
know himself to be very solvent and very healthy, and may find the g0- 
ciety of his mother a solace, and may know his servants to be honest, but 
still get impatient of a pertinacious correspondence such as this. He 
may be innocent of bandboxes, and of those who carry them, and yet not 
like to be called ‘ Bandbox Hughes.’ An old woman’s spite and malig- 
nity are not thought worthy of much notice, unless they should succeed 
in effecting mischief; and in this case there was no special damage, as 
the lawyers call it. But when these letters are followed up by the visit 
of a fighting colonel and by public denial upon oath of the authorship 
of the letters, we seem to see a shameful act deepening in colour to a 
crime. The jury have declared that the scandalous anonymous letters 
which so persecuted poor Mr. Hughes, were written by Lady Dinorben, 
and this after she had appeared in the witness-box and had 6n her oath 
repudiated them. By a retributive piece of poetical justice, the wicked- 
est and most unwomanly words which the letters contained were written 
in the natural handwriting of the writer.” 





Hor Summers in Encianp.—According to a register of the weather kept 
in North Nottinghamshire, the high range of temperature which has pre- 
vailed since the beginning of the present month has been several times ex- 
ceeded during the present century. In the year 1818 there was a very hot 


June, the thermometer on the 12th of that month reaching to 85 degrees 


(Fahrenheit) in the shade ; and on the 12th of July in the same year the 
mercury rose to 90. There was a great fruit and hop crop that year. 
From the 24th to the 28th June, 1820, the mazimum range of the thermo- 
meter was from 81 to 85 degrees in the shade. The harvest was not 
~ productive, but there was a good hop erop. In 1822 the weather 
in June was remarkably hot, and water extremely scarce. The highest 
point touched by the mercury was 91 degrees. Corn and hops were 
very abundant. In the summer of 1826 the weather was the hottest ever 
remembered, the thermometer during the month of June ranging between 
86 and 90 degrees. There was a very fruitful harvest, and a heavy crop 
of hops. In 1842 the summer was dry and hot, the thermometer on the 
12th and 14th of June showing a maximum heat in the shade of 86 to 88 de- 
grees. In 1844 June was intensely hot, the thermometer on the 12th 
standing at 87 degrees ; on the 23rd at 90 degrees ; and on the 24th at 92 
degrees, with a drought which contioued for thirteen weeks, and termi- 
nated on the 25th with a thunderstorm, accompanied with hail, which 
did serious damage to the crops, In 1845 the weather in June was 
bright and hot, the thermometer on the 17th reaching 86 degrees. There 
was a fine grain harvest, but hops were a failure. In 1846 there was a 
scorching heat and severe drought in the month of June. During eigh- 
teen days the thermometer exceeded 80 degrees in the shade. On ele- 
ven days the mercury was at and above 84 degrees, and on the 19th of 
the month the glass stood at 90 degrees. There was a fair average har- 
vest, and a good hop crop. In 1850 June was hot and dry throughout ; 
on several days the thermometer rose to 81 degrees, and on the 23rd of 
the month it registered 85 degrees in the shade. There was a great deal 
of thunder and lightaing two days afterwards. The maximum heat dur- 
ing the present month has been from 84 to 88 degrees inthe shade. But 
extreme heat has been several times tempered by thunder showers. The 
air has been highly charged with electricity for the last fortnight. On 
the evenings of the 15th and 16th inst., lightning played vividly and in- 
cessantly from dusk till daybreak. There have been numerous local 
thunderstorms during the week, the chief feature of which has been the 
copious fall of large bail-stones, in some cases of the size of walnuts, 
and considerable damage has been done by them to the growing crops 
and to glass houses.— Examiner, June 19. 





Tue Member ror Epinsurca.—The London correspondent of the 
Banffshire Journal has the following sketch :—“ One of the most remarka- 
ble men whom Scotland has sent us is Mr. Adam Black. Dod tells me 
that Adam Black is seventy-four years old. He was seventy-three when 
he came into Parliament. Now we have many men in Parliament a8 
old as he, but I recollect no instance of a man coming into the House for 
the first time at that age, and quietly taking the position that Mr. Black 
has taken. It is true Mr. Black is not, and never can be, in a very high 
position. But I contend that, when we consider what most men are at 
seventy-three, and when we remember what Mr. Black’s early education, 
training, and habits of life have been, it is very remarkable that he should 
at seventy-three feel able to come here and endure the late hours and 
the wear and tear of Parliamentary life, and more so, that he should be 
able to sit up as he does, and talk for an hour as easily, and with as 
much self-composure, as if he were ‘to the manner born.’ Mr. Black 
owes much of this success to his fine healthy organisation. He has evi- 
dently a strong constitution. He is over three score and ten, and has ar! 
rived therefore at a time of life when generally the days are labour and 
sorrow. But no tabour and sorrow arising from the debilities of age bas 
Mr. Black felt. He is as expert, compact, and tough as ever, walks a3 
firmly as he did twenty P nag ~ ago, and appears to be as capable of work. 
I have seen him about the House as early as twelve o’clock noon, and 
he is not unfrequently in his place when the hand of the dial, having 
traversed the circle, points to twelve again. And when he speaks he 
shows no mark of feebleness, but is as active and energetic as a youug 
man. Palmerston is as old as Adam Black, but then it must be remem- 
bered that the noble Lord has been in Parliament forty years; he has 
been trained to Parliamentary life; the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons is like his native air. Coppock used to say that no man ought 
to come into Parliament after sixty ; for men who come in after that age 
only come to die. But here is an old gentleman who has come into this 
entirely new element after seventy, and rolls about in it, and revels with 
delight in it, like a young duckling when it first finds itself in a pond. 
For that he does enjoy the Parliamentary life, no one who watches him 
can doubt. See how firmly he walks into the House, how heartily he is 
laughing with that cluster of Scotch members in the lobby, and how gal- 
lantly he escorts those two ladies to see the wonders of the famous 
palace. And we are not surprised that he feels elated, for half-a-dozen 
years ago he probably as little thought of being a member of Parliament 
as that he should occupy the throne of the Great Mogul.” 





SomeTuine More Asovt SrongLercu Appry.—A fine baronial resi- 
dence is this old abbey, once the well-chosen retreat of a community of 
Cistercian monks, and now the family seat of Lord Leigh, one of the 
most amiable and popular noblemen in the Midland Counties. The 
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park—which is in itself a long journey—is a noble chase, studded with 
trees and alive with numerous herds of deer. The distance 
the station is four miles, and through a road gay with rural charms 

of every description. 

The —} y itself is ae poe vey pile, a in, swe "> of 2 a 

le, representing various schools o! tecture, from the 
Teigna of the old Cisterciana who firet inhabited it. The ancient gate- 
way was fairly smothered with greenery and gemmed with rhododen- 
drons ; and the populace and peasantry were grouped around. 

From the antient gateway an equally ancient corridor, lighted with 
stained glass, and every window a famil y portrait, led toa splendid suite 
of rooms—billiard-room, eye silk drawing-room, velvet drawing- 
room, and so on to the d saloon, arranged for the occasion as a ban- 
queting-room, and capable of dining sixty people. On thisroom much 
ae had been lavished in preparing it for the royal visit. The —— 

alto-relievo, had been newly coloured, the walls newly decorated, 
and ormolu candelabra, of great magnificence, introduced at intervals. 
This room has the further attraction of opening in a handsome Italian 
garden, beyond which flows the tranquil Avon, eo full of exultant remi- 
niecence to every lover of English literature. Further than this, a mag- 
nificent suite of private apartments, in white and gold, green and silver, 
and other suitable combinations, were oe aye for the royal visitors, 
magnificent in their general effect, and truly worthy both of the loyal 

tality of the hosts and the illustrious position of the guests. 

 Leighs have always been famous for their loyalty. Sir ihomas 
Leigh, the great-grandson of the Sir Thomas who purchased the 
estate, was a faithful adherent to the unfortunate Charles I. through all 
his troubles, and was for his loyalty created a baron of the realm. 





Scraps OF PaRLIAMENTARY Reports. Thursday.—The Commons got 

upon India, and it was agreed that the Indian Resolutions should be 
tarned into a bill, which was instantly done, as adroitly as the man at 
the corner of the street turns his paper candlestick into a cocked hat. 
The bill was read a first time. 

Friday. Lord Lansdowne made the very reasonable suggestion that 
the Lords ought to have some little time to consider the India Bill, and 
not to be expected to pass in a few days a measure which the Commons 
had been discussing for months. 

In the Commons, the amusing game, chiefly patronised by very young 
ladies, and called Cross Questions and Crooked Answers, was played. 
Any member who wants to make an inquiry flings it in, the moment he 
ean get an innings, and answers are flung back at random, as a mob of 
sailors are married to a lot of girls, anybody taking anybody, and sort- 
ing themselves afterwards. 

Colonel French asked, whether any more militia were to be disem- 
bodied. Mr. Stirling wanted to know about the Wellington Monument. 
The O’Donoghue complained that some Irishmen had been hanged by 
mistake. Mr. Butler demanded what was to be done with the confes- 
sional at St. Barnabas. Mr. Mangles was justly furious about the state 
of the Thames. To which Government answered that the Irishmen were 
properly hanged, that design No. 16 had been selected for the Welling- 
ton tomb, which was to be put in @ side-chapel at the west end of St. 
Paul’s, that the confessional question must come before a court of law, 
that no more militia were to be disbanded, and that nothing could be 
done with the river. 

Touching this last answer, however, it appeared that. the House had 
been taking some care of itself, having spray jets to kill the efflavium, 
emptying barges full of lime upon the mud before the terrace, and put- 
ting canvas wetted with chloride of zinc over the windows.—Punch. 





Tue SHaksperr AvroGRaPu.—The autograph signature of Shakepere, 
affixed to a mortgage deed of a house in Blackfriars, dated March 11, 
1612-13, for the British Museum, which was recently bought at auction, 
was discovered in the year 1768, by Mr. Albany Wallis among the title 
deeds of the same estate in Blackfriars, at that time the property of the 
Rev. Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, of Oxted, Surrey. By desire of that gentle- 
man, it was presented to David Garrick, accompanied by a letter to that 
effect from Mr. Wallis, the solicitor of Mr. Fetherstonhaugh. Mrs. Gar- 
rick, it is believed, lent the deed to Mr. George Steevens, who, ia his edi- 
tion of Shakspere, published in 1790, has given a fac-simile of the signa- 
ture of Shakspere, and a copy of the deed. It seems to have again fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Albany Wallis, to whom, as one of the executors of 
David Garrick, it may have beer presented by his widow, together with 
his own letter on the ion of the d t being presented to Gar- 
rick by desire of the Rev. Mr. Fatherstonhaugh. The father of the uncle 
of its recent owner was in partnership as a solicitor with Mr. Wallis, 
and succeeded to his business. Thus the document is satisfactorily 
traced from the period of its discovery in 1768 to the present time. 
The deed is thus indorsed:—‘“Sealede and delivede by the said 
William Shakespeare, William Johnson and John Jackson, in the pre- 
sence of Wil. Atkinson, Ed. Ouvry, Robert Andrews Scr., Henry Law- 
rence servant to the same Scr.” 





Great Exursrtion at Muntcu.—Munich is to take its place in the list 
of cities which have followed in the wake of London in making ‘“‘ Great 
Exhibitions.” In the Crystal Palace of Munich there is to be collected 
examples of the art ofall Germany during the past century. It ie pro- 
posed to commence the show in July, and it will probably remain open 
till October. Further, it has been resolved to celebrate some time in 
September, by a mighty jubilee, an important event in the history of the 
capital of Bavaria. In September, 1858, for some 700 years Munich will 
have been a city—wherefore, after the manner of Germans, there is to 
be much well deliberated enthusiasm excited or at least displayed. The 
court, army, and burghers, the local artist, and poet world, are to unite 
in making a joyful noise and gay spectacle before th ives and their 
visitors. Processions and festivals, tournaments in the open air and 
balls in the close atmosphere—with all the charms and picturesqueness 
of varied costume, are to be called into requisition. There are many cu- 
riosities of old German life dispersed throughout the country, which are 
to be concentrated and made into an exhibition. Fourrailroads now run 
into Munich, which will facilitate the great concourse expected by the 
inhabitants. 

Anmep Pacua anp Sopaie Cruvetti.—They say that a windfall has 
come to the Baroness Vigier, late Sophie Cruvelli, by the death of Ahmed 
Pacha, recently drowned in Egypt. The Pacha, who resided for some 
time in Paris, it seems, was seized with a real true Egyptian exclusive 
admiration for the fair cantatrice, and made the most handsome overtures 
of settlement if she would consent to abandon her theatrical career and 
wander to Egypt with him. His passion, increased by refusal on the 
lady’s part grew so fierce at last, that the Pacha even went to the extent 
of offering not only his heart and fortune, but his hand, with the life pre- 
sidency of his harem, if she would but agree to give up all and follow 
him. But nothing could avail, and the poor Pacha left Paris in despair. 
But though lost to him it appears the fair syren was not forgotten, for 
by his will he has left her, some say, a million of francs, besides jewels 
to a large amount, amongst which the famous emerald bracelet, worn by 
Mehemet Ali, and considered of immense value, is said to be included. 
—Paris letter. 

A Torxisu Beaury.—It is quite true that a Turkish beauty—really a 
beanty—“ strikes you all of a heap,” as the sailors say. The Princess 
sat, bending slightly forward in the carriage, her “‘ gazelle eyes” resting 
thoughtfully on a Turkish fan of snow-white feathers, which she held in 

er hand, the centre of which was entirely of emeralds and diamonds,— 
slight as a fairy,—the exquisite tint of her skin, seen through the misty 
white veil, just the hue of a shell where it approaches pink. The deli- 
cate robe of palest sea-green, and the wreath of diamonds trembling 
Tound her head like splendid drops of water in a charmed crown, in- 
Stantly reminded me of Undine in her softest mood, travelling in this 
Tich but fantastic equipage to visit some great River Queen on shore for 
the day.— Mrs. Hornby’s Stamboul. 











Avstrian SreepLe-Cuasinc.—During a steeple-chase, or hurdle-race, 
at Prince Esterhazy’s estate, Pottendorf, twenty miles from Vienna, a 
Serious accident happened. A horse ridden by Count Zichy refused to 

take” a brook, and, swerving suddenly round, ran with tremendous 
Violence against the Archduke William, who, with several other gentle- 
men, was riding across the course. Both horses fell. Count Zichy was 
on his legs in an instant, bat the Archduke was perfectly insensible for 
more than ten minutes. The patient appears to be doing well, and it is 
hoped that no violent concussion of the brain took place. Count Zichy’s 
horse died on the spot. 





Rats Everywuere.—Rats feed and labour in the dark ; they shun the 
approach of man. If we enter a barn or granary, where hundreds are 
living, we shall not observe any, unless we disturb them in their hiding- 
places. If we go to a rick that may be one living mass within (a thing 
by no means uncommon), we shall not see one 3 or if we dive into a cel- 
lar that may be perfectly infested, the result is the same—unless, per} 


chance, a strange one may scud across for a more safe retreat. Hence it 
is that men seldom think of rats, because they rarely see them ; but if 
tats could be made by any means to live on the surface of the earth in- 
stead of in holes and corners, and feed and run about the streets and 
fields in the open day, like dogs and sheep, the whole nation would be 
horror stricken ; pe | ‘ultimately, there would not be a man, woman, or 
child but would have a dog, stick, or gun to effect their destruction 
wherever they met with them.—Rats, their History, by “‘ Uncle James.” 


Wut or tae Lars Dvxe or Devonsuire.—The will of the late Duke 
of Devonshire, K.G , P.C., has been proved in London the present 
Duke of Devonshire (heretofore Earl of Burlington), the sole executor— 
the personalty sworn under £500,000. There are two codicils, The will 
was made in Juné, 1851, whereby he ueaths his mansion at Chiswick 
to his sister the Countess of Carlisle, for life, then to his sister the Coun- 
tese Dowager Granville, together with the furniture, and £4000 a year 
to be a charge upon his Yorkshire estates. By the first codicil, made in 
1852, he has left annuities amounting to about £2000 a year; and, 
amongst other | Lord Carlisle and Lord Granville, £10,000 each ; 
Sir Augustus Clifford, £20,000; Sir Joseph Paxton, £1600. There are 
other pecuniary legacies and specific bequests. The Duke of Devonshire 
is residuary legatee. 

A Youne Favourrre.—Among all the corps diplomatique at Fontaine 
bleau none made so marked a figure as a young attaché of the British 
Legation, recently arrived there from Madrid—Ernest Clay, son of the 
Radical member for Hull. In the forest drives and the Imperial circle 
there was but one opinion as to the tact, graceful carriage, and intelli- 
— of the junior attaché, whom the Empress Eugenie distinguished by 

er special notice—so much so that, combined with his Castilian and 
Hidalgo accent and attitude, ramour hinted at a relationship with the 
Gusmans and Claez of the Peninsula.—Qvurt Journal. 





—_ 





Sm Parurr Crampron’s Corriy.—By the singular directions of Sir 
Philip Crampton, made just prior to his death, the body was placed in a 
solid Irish oak coffin without any lid; around this was placed a thick 
concrete of Roman cement, which was made to fill up all the spaces in 
the interior of the coffin not occupied by the body, which was covered 
over, and entirely imbedded in the cement, of which nearly five hundred 
weight was used. The heavy mass was placed within another Irish oak 
coffin of great strength, which was covered with fine black cloth, on the 
lid of which was a shield bearing the following inscription :—“ Sir Philip 
Crampton, Bart., died June 10th,1858, aged eighty-one years.’’—London 
Paper. ; 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in two moves. 


Sotvtion To Prostem No. 496, 
Blacn. 


White. 
1 Rog Be. P tks R (best) 
2. BtoK7. P moves. 
3. BwQs. P moves. 
4. B to Q Kt6, checkmate. 








To CorrEsPoNDEN?s.—Mr. Paul Morphy arrived safely at rir OF on the 
21st ult., prepared to do battle as the Chess Representative of the New World, 
with the European celebrities at the Chess Festival, to be held in that city. 
This interesting contest has been postponed to the 24th of August. Palmam 
i meruit ferat !—_—J. A. P. The Game which you published between Messrs. 
‘uller and F. Perrin was won by the latter. We suppose that Mr. F. played the 
game over, in his sleep, in which he fancied himself the victor. 
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ANT AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREBT BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH Sore Cone AND sarees LseeeD ee THAN 
which, for ANCE. VAR ETY, and EXTENT is A nalled. 
This unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISR- 
MENT IN NEW YOR , if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
ManvractuRERs’ AGENTS, Lonpon, 
Wane DRESS and wil be fotnd, upsn inspection, for STTLE GU ALITY and PRICE, tho 
ye for |, upon 
best house for ROONOMY in the United States. sil 


NEW 





MAY, JUNE, AND JULY FASHIONS 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
Buchanan Mackenzie, Nos. 294 and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
RESPECTFULLY announces to the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, that he has re- 
per r A a large assortment of PARIS MANTILLAS. 
The following is a list of the various goods for sale : 
GUIPURE LACK MANTILLAS, 


PUSH 

CAMBRIA “ - 
CHANTILLY = 
PUSHER ‘ POINT! 


PUSHER “ CENTR 

BLACK SILK AND NET MANTILLAS, 
BLACKS SILK A “4 

BLACK SILK AND GUIPURE * 

BLACK SILK AND re CIRCULARS. 


Sev Scarf: ether with a great variety of Travelli: 
ew of cloth and other desirable materials.” sie ns + - 


B.—This house claims especial attention from strangers and visitors, as only one price 
is asked, from which is no deviation,and all articles shown may be relied upon as being 


what they are represented. 
WILLIAM RUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, New York. 


ANY & CO., 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Riek 
Fans, Opera-Glasses, and every variety of Fancy Goods. 
‘Attention is particularly called to our 
Silver Ware Department. 
Not only do we claim pompectortn as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, 
but every article we e is guaranteed equal to English sterling (925-1000 fine)—a feature 
which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Silver Ware in this country, where there is 
no tega) restriction to regulate the stan 
We are the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 
ledged to be superior to all others as pocket time-pieces. 
Every article is marked in plain figures, at the lowest price for which ik will be sold. 
A visit to our establishment incurs no obligation to poner. 
TIFFANY & CO., 
No. 550 Broadway, New York. 











HOOP SKIRTS IN CHUR 7 
HE GREAT DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
the Ladies wearing the STEEL HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Chureh, 
Carriage, &c., as well as the continual breaking of the spring, large occupancy of space, and 
too frequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is entirely removed by the use of 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 


SKIRTS AND 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Skirt in the market, being every pane faye ; 
they are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DURABLE, und form the 
MOST RELIABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVBLLING Skirt in the world. 
For Sale at his Stores, 
196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ladies please call and examine them. 


BEST LIVERPOOL CANNEL 
And Halliburton’s Orrel Coal at Reduced Prices. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW READY TO DELIVER THE BEST LIVERPOOL 


Cannel and Halliburton’s Orrel Coal, both kinds expressly selected for family use, at 
the following reduced prices :— 
? Cero 


® Chaldron. 
CANNEL COAL........--.--0- 00000 5O | ORREL COAL,.......-....-020 ce eee $10 
Screened from Yard, and livered Free of Cartage. 
Orders can be left at our Office, 45 South Street, or with our Agent, THOS. O’NEIL, at 
Yards foot of Warren Street, North River; foot of Fourteenth Street, East River ; at No. 74 








West Thirty-second Street ; and at the Drug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman & Co., Nos. 165, 273, 
a CHARLES A. HECKSCHER & 00. 





OCEAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
Offices in New York :—Nos. 422‘; Broadway, & 7 Chatham Square. 
ARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, WALES, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, and the Continent of Europe. 
Parcels for AMERICA forwarded by our Liverpool and Glasgow Agents. Commissions 
executed. Small Parcels $150 each, prepaid. 
DRAFTS, in sums to suit, at $5 @ £1. 
Agents in Great Britain ;— 
WOOD, GIBSON & CO., 12 Drury Lane, Liverpool. 
JOHN PARK, 97 Union Street, Glasgow. 
EDWARDs, LOCKWOOD & 00. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 
Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street, New York, 
AS BBEN RECENTLY REFITTED. THE ROOMS ARE ALL NEWLY CARPETED, 
The Furniture and Beds are superb, and the Baths uns " 
TAYLOR’s CELEBRATED SALOONS. 
Are connected with the Hotel. Here are concentrated all the comforts of a home, with the 


luxuries of a palace. 
THE SPLENDID LADIES’ PARLOUR 
Commands an unequalled view of Broadway. 

THE INTERNATIONAL is the most central of any of the Fiest-Ciass Horess for busi - 
ness or Rlaces of amusement, and offers unsurpassed advantages to Families and Gentlemen 


visiting New York. 
ALFRED FREEMAN, Proprietor. 








SINFECTING POW DER.—Osgor V. Dayton & Co., Sole Proprie- 
ps for the United States, of Dr. R. ANGUS SMita’s Disinrecting Powper, which is 
guaranteed to be the cheapest and most efficient Disinfectant and Deodorizer ever presented 
to the public. It instantly removes all smell from Drains, Cesspools, Urinals, Night Soil, 
It counteracts all danger from INFEcTION in cases of small pox, fevers. &c. ouse In- 
sects, such as Ants, Roaches, &c., cannot exist where it is sprinkled ; therefore no family 
should be without it. Seld in packages of 2lbs,, at ONLY 25 CENTS ; also in bags of 100 ibs., 
or by the tun. . 
The ublic are respectfully invited to call and examine the merits of this superior article. 
Depot No. 167 Broadway. Orders by Mail promptly filled. For sale by Druggists. 





AUTION.—The Public are herewith cautioned against purchasing 
an inferior article of Candy, Sugar Plums, &c., sold, and represented as having been 
manufactured by us, the present proprietors of the OLD CHAMBERS-STREET CANDY 
MANUFACTORY. We here state that we have no “ Broadway Agency,” or ‘‘ up-town de- 
pot,” for the sale of our Candies, &c. RIDLEY & Co, have for sale, wholesale and retail, a 
superior quality of Candy, 4c., unequalled “Y, any made in this country, and warranted pure. 
RIDLEY & Co., corner of Chambers and Hudson streets, opposite Nudson River Railroad 
Depot, New York. Established 1806. 





ARD TABLES.—PHELAN’S Improved Billiard Tables and 
ogee Comiens.—5reeuen ny! Letters Patent dated: February 19, 1856; Octo- 
;D b 1857 ; Januar: t 
pag omy cenarnenned = the world. ‘hey are now offered to the scientific billiard-player 
as combining speed with truth, never before obtained in any billiard table. Salesrooms 
785 and 788 d N.Y. y No. 51 and 53 Arn Street. 
O’CONNER & COLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 


FEET COVERING FOR CHILDREN.—For Boots and Shoes for 

Boys and Giris—if you wish to proeure them of the best quaiity in material and make— 
you must visit CANTRELL’S Establishment, No. 8i3 Broadway. He pays particular atten- 
tion to this branch of his trade, and his facilities are such that he can g 


The recent improvements in these tables 











GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY ’'S,) 
Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LON@ 
established Hotel, for a term of years, would be grateful to the travelling Public fora 
share of their Patronage. 

Having secured the services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has long been identified with the 
travelling pablic, is a sufficient guaranty that all who honour me with their patronage wilt 
be well and kindly cared tor. 

The House will be d d on the Europ plan, and with the Rest 
the basement, long known as Florence’s Saioon, where meals can be had at all heurs. 

Roo! e day, week or month, and at prices to suit the times. 

Soromon Kipp, Agent, 8. E, GARDNER, Proprietor. 


HOT! HOTTER!! HOTTEST!!! 
OW THE SUN’S RAYS POUR DOWN WITH SCORCHING HEAT, AND THE PUB- 
lic are reminded again thatthe Patent Double Ice Pitchers are essential to 
their cumfort. They are for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
LUCIUS HART, Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip. 





t in 








TO SOUTHERNERS, 

RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATEK.—We are reliably informed 

that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’”’ water and salts, under the name of 
“Saratoga” salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South-western. 
States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘ Congress’’ 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to diteh 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial compounds, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to'persons desiring the effect of Congress Warer, the 
effect of them being entirely ditferent from that of the genuine Congress Water, frequently 





to all who call upon him. 


g griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
by waskonine the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
dering a mi 





ENRY NUNNS begs leave to inform the Ladies of New York, that 
H he has removed frome his former place of business to E. A. BROOKS’ Metrepolitan 
Boot and Shoe Store, No. 575 Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. H. N. would re- 
turn thanks for the kind patronage he received for s0 many years, and assures his cus- 
tom@rs that, with the facilities he now has for making Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes of every 
description, of the best material and work, he can defy competition. Ladies wishing to see 
him at their residences, can Ces before 10 eg oe saler 6 P. m note to that effect, 
through the post, will meet wi rompt attention. ery respectfully, 

“ — niga HENRY NUNNS, 575 Broadway. 





FOR FRENCH PATENT LEATHER BOOTS, ready-made or 
order; Fine a from $4 ey 60; Long Outside Boots, tor Spring and 

bammer, Sporting, California or other purposes, $7 50. or 
to fit the san difficult feet, for $2. . HUNT, 430 Broadway. 


CORRS, BUNIONS, VASCULAR EXCRESENCES, CLUB AND IN- 
VERTED NAILS, cured by the only safe and successful treatment known. All opera- 
tions performed free from pain or danger, and immediate relief obtained. can 





ts made to order, and warranted | that 
J. 


d case of dyspepsia incurable—the eflect being in no wise different from tha 
produced by saline cathartics ived in ordinary water—while Concress Water produces 
neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as Saul as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during 
sixty-three years past, has built wp the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
name of the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on taking these spurious articles, and finding either no eflect or injurious effecte 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Congress Water, supposing that they have 
already tried it. itis not a sufficient g ol at it is in bottles and boxes: 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or 

Water ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be ce! 

the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Conaress Waren, viz 
“Concress Water—C. & W.”—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter 
feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, 4c., they are not only va- 
lueless, but injurious—not 4. even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders 

shops. That it is impossible to form ConGRress WaTER artificially, we have the authority of the 








be given from our most eminent Physicians. Surgeons and others, as evidence of our success 
and skill in the treatment of these painful affilctions. We have removed to 616 Broadway, 
directly opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel, where we have fitted up separate rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen. LITTLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, Cutropropists. 
Dr. Littlefield has practiced in this city over eighteen years and has had longer practical 
experience than any othe. operator in this country. 
GENZLEMEN troubled with Tender Feet eall at J. E. TATE’S, 
427 BROADWAY, and geta pair of mes — as, prey hed bra They 
hot weather. lvery variety on hand o! oots # Di oes for the season. 
are delightful for this ho’ athe: y 7 ent iar Brosdway, New York” 








Ppr4nos and MELODEONS of superior make, and extremely low 

prices for cash ; a Pianos +A eee nmeee SS eee - rent, and 
; ayments. e 

rent allowed on purchase ; for sale on mo: iy Pp Oa NCE WATERS, No $598 


d chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—“‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- 

gredients so as to make an article of — quality, the effects of which wili be the same as th: 

natural water.’ On writing us, we will send you list of prices, sizes and packages; and b: 

ordering from us direct, encl drafts for the amount ordered, you can have it safely for- 

warded to any mates the world. e wees og be enution, to bay the genuine Congress Wa- 
le persons, to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 

wn caly, of - CLARKE & WHITE, 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


CATARRH! 
HE science of Medicire was instituted to guide and direct the successful practice of it. 
Without a correct pathology of disease, practice will prove unavailing in the removal 
of it. The location, cause and results of Catarrh have been most singularly overlooked and 
misconceived by medical writers past and t. The writer has devoted himself to the 
an idatl f this disease as a speciality for several years—has advanced 











D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 




















W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Mad wi 





T OFFICE NOTICE,.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, 
Se eee NP ULTON, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 24th day of 
July, at 103¢ o’clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


OF FICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South Pacific Coast 
er U.S. Steamer STAR OF THE WKST, will close at this Office on TUESDAY, the 20th 
day of July, at 1 o'clock, P. M. ' 1. V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


e of tl 
and d his pathology, which is entirely new and {ncontrovertible. 
Upon it he has based his n the application of remedies for the radical cure of the 
most formidable types of this malady, and which has proved to be uniform in almost every 
instance. It is no longer an incurable disease. 

Applicants by letter must describe particularly their case and symptoms, and enclose $10 
for consultation and Med.— Office, No. 3 Bond St., New York. R. GOODALE, M.D. 


ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


RE & SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 
ras $3 AUTHORISED «DITIONS, An Extensive Stock constamtly on hand, and a 
lso Episcopal (U. 5S.) Prayer Books, and 
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Great VARIETY OF 
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E. © WRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Aent for U. 8. 
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The Albion. 





July 17 





THE INSURKD PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS. 
CONTINENTAL 








TOURTHS of the net the bosinens of this Compan: seaette 
are 
to Sm phen. interest, and such profits x for the 
ry of the anti! fuad thus accumulated shall reached the 
sum 000, a ere tae ne en and, thereafter, the 
shall bo red rm and to the extent that the profits accruing to the policy 
First Annaal Di to ete, Senne tar Se 1851, 3336 P cont. Second 
Ra et ee a 
on 
pad Sy by ST be paid upon the serip of 1857. 
DIRECTORS. 
Gnonce T. Hors, President. W. G. Hi firm of W. G. it & Co. 
anes t, gem'cl A. A. Low & Brother. B. Johnecn drm of Waa it, Joboacn’s Sons. 





ae es ee eee Sansom, ow of J Ransom & Co. 

Fen A: Migr tect hese igaes” |S. Bclaadl’ Soma of Rglasten & Rattell, 

1; Rarmure, rm of Moses Ta or 5 Oo. R. H. M'Curdy, of M-Curdy. Aldrich & Spencer 
New York, July 1888. : P H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 





‘all Street. 
bac GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











es age AND ORIGINAL WORK. 
BE PUBLISHED ON 24TH OF JULY. 
THE Lire AND ADVENTURES OF 
MAJOR ROGER SHERMAN POTTER; 
in Polldes, D Sia War-waff rimich are Recorded oat of Sheer Lave for 
the Spirit of this Truly Ambitious Nation. 
ONE VOLUME, I2mo. 552 PAGES. 

Illustrated with 12 | pad Characteristic Hngravings 
Wherein tho Author doctaves that thie Groat Werk, was pelttior Frenetated trom the French, 
nor Frigg? ‘tioneatly Written for the Repecial Benetot bis Publishers, Oy” 
PHELEG VAN TRUSEDALE. 

Who, without asking p di it to his Friend and Benefactor, 

JAMES BUCHANAN, 
PRESIDENT OF THESE UNITED STATES. 
STANFORD & DELISSER, No. 508 Broadway. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORES 


FOR SUMMER READING. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM THE “ aia 4 ” AND “ AFRICA.” 


By & Co. 
ILMOT’S SUMMER TIME , a oe ag my by Sm of Forty 


a poneee by Hane ‘3s. . Weir, James Goodwin, &c., &c. In 
aki," SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S ROMANCE—WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
MERVYN CLI CLITHEROE. By bs H. Ainsworth. (Ainsworth’s Last and Best Novel.) 


With Stee! Iustrations by Phiz. 1 volume, 8vo. Cloth. 
WwoopD’s Connex OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. N Coloured Tl 


THe RAME, ip Edition. Plates Plain. 25 cents. 
WOOD'S COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA SHORE. Numerous Coloured Ilustra- 
Foolscap. Cloth. $1. 
| Me, Ly A y le commencing to uarium. 
for yor le comm 
THOMSON'S y WANDERINGS AMONG ywiLD. FLOWERS.” Sane aoared Plates. 
THe Bae et 











WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW Yorg 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRirs. 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





—$—$——___ 
FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL 4 & cCO., 
SUCCESSORS THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
» CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR 


Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. 
yous TEs. 


H‘% CONSTANTLY on BAKE AND OFFER FOR SALE EVER 
Groceries, aang 7 p Old Rare 
brands of Champagne, including own MAX 

wee Diprietonn et 0 kinks of Brosh Sens. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 


eer mineatdepcebnatrsratan 


Y DESCRIPTIon 
Oi Minato Appr 


Ht 


ts en nan nk the angst 








Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 


IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &e. 
At their Stores, 
Nos, 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms. 
ABRAHAM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members of the present firm of 
GER aC co, 





Plates Pale. Boards. 59 cen 
THE LOWER RHINE, (Rotterdam to Mayence). By H. Mayhew. Royal 
THE UPPER RHINE, (Mayence to the Lake of Constance). By H. Mayhew. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. $6 00. 
For Sale by 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 18 Beekman Street 
And all Booksellers. E. BALDWIN, Agent. 





REMOVAL. 


OFFICE TO 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
( Direetly Opposite their Former Location. ) 
Where they respectfully coliclt a contiounnes of the potronage heretofore so liberally extended 
Capital, Two Hundred Th d Doll 
With a large surplus securely invested. All losses promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK RB. LES, President. 
Bunsamiun J. Pewrz, Secretary. 
New York, April, 1853. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


343 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
Re eeeyiena Teett the bihest yoo ums mt ees 1857 by the — foaiiete, Few aii 





nad 





Pai 
Send for a Cirenlar, ea ee and Testimonials from 
persons of the highest social 


BARTHOLF’S SEWING MA’ 
Vor Family and General Use. 
HESE are the first Sewi: ps Medias using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- 
lished in America.’’—New Yor! 
“The Bartholf Sewing M. oe S we ‘ink, destined to create a sensation. No family 
should be without one.’’— Times and 
“Th te an seslcaublr arp af the bast Courier. 
«(ne ee he mest enetel and efivative Mncinse te fo market.” —W. ¥. B News. 
Ey with these."—W. ¥’ Leader. = hed : _ 
re seecenes mae ¢ ae a ¥. ar 
“The desideratum ravel.’’— Magazine 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE No. aso BROADWA » COR. On. BROOME 8T. 
AGENTS WANTED—Send for a Circular. Address, care Box No. 2341, P.O. 


NO. 448 BROADWAY. 
4 NEW AND CHEAP SEWING MACHINE, 


on account of ersal adaptation to deseription sowing for 
vAMILIES, wrkaNTATIONS: SHIRT- MT KERS,"S AND OP WORK, 
generally, and the w price at which it is offered to ‘ublie, 

The People’s ew Machine, 
Invented by J. W. Burnham, remerusbte few the licity of its construction, and excel- 
tence of its its workmanship. thy o a ~¥. seftercs requires but 

hour’ opera’ 68 
OOtyn ueedle threats liself, and uses say kind of thread or sili wi without re wi eating. 
Manuf: i and sold ly by GEORGE W. GILBERT, 
No. 448 Broadway, above Canal St. 


NEEDLES, FISH AND FISHING TACKLE. 
ndersigned received A} pe Pans for the above » paises 06 the World’s 
= *- constantly on hand a large and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
EOee, smove FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Stoek before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H ooh aye York. 
N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, Fish- 
ermen to be the best Batt for Trolling ever invented. 


HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
ITH HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE Ly | THAT WERE 
awarded separate Medals at the World’s Fair, Lundon, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New 
Ps ind 1863, and are the only American Safes that were awarded Medais at the London Wu rid’s 


PiTheae Sairs are now atmutted to cer yt yp aye ay +g ty 
failing to e their 




















sertbere chalicnge he woul 0 produce : am lnstaeee of oe 6 ese Sales 

contens thro’ hottest fires, or a burg! king the 

Ae td. and their agents are the on! Fe cae to mabe end el Bar 
ring’s Patent Champion Safe, with Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks. 


W. B.—Dargag Prot fe esas a ong Psa Yoraby at ster rain 
_ es, le tor sec! ew 
mt pansy Ay to five hundred dollars. 





CARPETS. 
REMOVAL TO SEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where he % propesed secant & very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 






duced Prices, v: 
ARPRTS, from..............++4 $1 25 to $1 6234 per yard, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS,..... to 112g Poe 
SBELS........-+....-+ 10t 13 
REE-PLY Canter 100to 1 124% = 
INGHALN, ALL W sot: Sto ww 8 
scm ‘ON AND W %to 3% oa 
Oil Cloths, Venetians, R a, Druseets, Table and Piano Covers, Matti; Mats, &c., all at 
Tow prices, and all Goods mold in the r Cash. 


Retail Department will be 3 for 
EORGE KE. L. HYA 
273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadw. —y.- New York. 
Also, om Qpante Se for Pomme Avsors Powsr Looms and Avsvg» Parison made Three-Ply, 
Carpets. 
Tb Be Sarpeu? tor 3 Cheranes made to order. 


A CRICKERING & SO 





AVING meer their 








U 

ee. arohs styles and at prices whick cannot fail to 
Portes made to order, to suit any style of f and all 
Grand and Square Pianos to Rent, upon the most favourable terms. 
Mesers. ©. & Sons iS ouss cas Geen: omentien to Gels now cuale of UTE IONE PIAN 
which for puri ond vetame ef mage are of their kind, 
Mr. aby - Steno des in Side Test, and give his personel attention 
10 all the requirements 


of the.r business. 
&@ All orders for TUNING ani REPAIRING will be promptly attended to. 
INVINCIBLE RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 


become so great a favorite with the peas, ee one user recommending them to another, that 
sales have increased \o 1,500 ranges per ann 


alarm 











(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 

HE BEA 
Tirnins Caaceana Con Seinen o fe cm re NAIR 
ou! — well as those meridian 5 even peop oung 
Haren.‘ them plas (ee orriabae food, ba mere aetnwe 

a er y 

the 

spedalng i te woare + Ri | 83 or milk, by this means separating 


stomach recei 
‘Phese flakes are composed of particles of Ferina, in which the li 





oe ae ie or injured, as in flour, by too close eral ng. bit Feainfag 
active es, 80 to digestion and the ising force 
parts to the al or renewed vigour and stren, 

Ask your Grocer for WING'S Crackers, and take none but those stamped with the 

name “WING. The depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & CO.’S, No. 221 and 223 

¥ jew York. 

ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. ‘This most 

Sd Cee medicines tsa Darcy. Vere vegies le Entact of proved. roved efficacy in the 

ula and U and tains vo drastic purge to debi 

inte he system or wi se te comin. ‘~~ —~1, b oe this 

ens is y its use, in success ‘s 

r bes called forth a bost of spurious bear about the same relation 


on imitations 
tot on ee Comstecten cons “ to the Geouine dollar. Ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla and take no 


, it will not fal 
and sold 4. B. & D. SANDS, York. 
“epics by A. Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New 


ENICKERBOCEER FOR AUGUST.—_NOW READY. 
Louls Ga: heed hs 
Dr. James cay Batre. 
Phio——— bo we Papers.) 
Tax Freepow or THE Seas. 
a an D wah a Row. By Dr. James 0. Noyes. 
HE 
domsraine 4 ABOUT Wiye. By i. T. Tuckerman. 
Mrs. PotirgaR aND = Women or Homer. 
Da. Francis’s Appr! 
Tue Goipen Incor. Dy Fitz-James O’Brien. 
ALSO, A SPLENDID STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING OF DR. JNO. W. FRANCIS. 
Now is the time to subscribe for “* the oldest and best established Magazine in the coun- 


“Terms. —Single copies, one year, $3 ; Two copies, $5 ; Three copies, $6. Single copies, 25 


cents. For sale everywhere. 
JOHN A. GRAY. Publisher, 
Nos. 16 and 18 Jacob Street, New York. 








THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 
An Inquiry into the Right of Visit or Approach 
BY SHIPs OF WAR. 
BY JAMES WHITMAN, ESQ., B.A., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 
Of Nova Scotia. 
NEW-YORK: 
PUBLISHED BY JAMES MILLER, 
436 Broadway. 
1858. 





J. G. Isaam.] 


fee, Jamaica aaa Whine At piney pata py 


THE HOPE MILLS, 


NO. 71 FULTON ST Bae Gos NEW YORK. 
J. G. ISH CN. J. Bosux 
DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
nego y a 
Bakers’ Cocoa and 


Roasted ont —— 4-8, orgued ES o-. Pimento, ——. Gi Nu 
“ony nee bey 


gy, ee , nee A: 


Mills and ventory: Salen Jersey City. 





PATENT CUT LOAF SUGAR, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE UNDERSIGNED, 

SUCCESSOR TO HAVEMEYER & MOLLER. 
Bi to pet op in herein of shout te bs, contains no fine Sugar, snd ia of superior quality. 
For sale, with other grades eteed ilk 

aM MOLLER. 


Wall Street. 





or otherwise. 
nufactured and sold by Messrs. DELLUC & CO. for more 
oa proprietors 
them. 
pA liable to prosecution, and will b 
at papers and one pound bottles t 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC’S BISCOTINE. 
“Cc to Purch ” 
HE PUBLIC ARE Copspees® AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER. 


ous imitations of BISCOTINE ich have lately been offered to the — as imported 
= M. DELLUC is the sole inventor of the true mayer wi 





than 
tors of it, the name of BISCOTINE y= it to then lon 
All who adopt their sate mark, or app apply th the n 
held responsi! The ne BISCOTINE is put up in one 


or exportation. Each e bears the fac-simile of 
holesale and retail, by D LUC & CO., hy 
Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark,’ 635 





‘or sale, 
manufacturers of the Racahout for Invalids, and 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





ELLUC’S ELLXIR OF pape th pe Gatictous us Tonic-Cordial, of 





GREAT SUMMER BOOK! 
JUST OUT. 


== en, apanen vel tase MONTEZ. 


di 0. volume, elegantly aoane in muslin, 
oe ie ed ple 5 oy Price One Dollar. 
nes 


Avrosiocraray, Part I. 

Avtosiocraruy, Parr II. Hssowrns 0 or History. 

Beavtiru, Women Comic Aspect or Love. 

This unique and interesting book consists of a series of lectures delivered by Madame Lola 
Montez during last Winter, before the largest and most select audiences which any lecturer 
in the country has been able to The lectures abound ia the most pew ane anecdotes 
and piquant spestniosenses, ws while they show an acuteness of oo and an ant of 
careful reflection and which are truly surp) who had the pleasure of 
b Seek tennen represent the effect they ae 5 as being indescribable, an 

y striking from the phiy E=—-* aan vers oft tee ugh them and odie 
their beauty without detract brilliance 

This book will be sent by — age paid, to any re OT the United hell Cintes, an Rovessigt 
of the price, $1. PY CARLE BN, ah yy and Bookselle: 

310 Broadway, New ‘ork. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY FAMILY LIBRARY. 
IRVING’S WORKS, 
INCLUDING 
THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S TRAVELS. 
are published for the authors, by 
G. P. PUTNAM, 506 BROADWAY, 
(OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. } 
American Literary Agency. Lie Perntching Public and Private 


AGENCY FOR 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNIC 
HOUSEHOLD WiveRLE 
CYCLOP DIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 
BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES, &c. 





Wrrs asp Women or Paris. 
18M. 





ae logues, with p: 





s, supplied gratis. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOE 
PON PARISIAN yn 
ARTS wire PEN AND PENCIL; Its People and Literat Its Life and Business. 

'y David W. Bartlett, author of *'What I Saw in London,” Life of Lady Jane Grey. 
bad late oan of are.” &c., &c., &c. With 33 Iinurations and Portraits. 315 pages, 12mo, 
Author's Preface. 

The contents of this volume are the results of two visits to Paris: the first when Louis Na- 
leon was President of the Republic ; and the second when Napoleon III. iy Emperor of 


rance. “The have sketched peop! ana oot places and objects as I saw them at both periods, and 
the reader should bear this 


I have not  cntaavoued ‘0 t= a handbook to Paris, but have described those pl»ces and 
objects which came more particularty under my notice. I have also ihowght it best, instead 
of devoting my whole space to the description of places, or the manners of the le—a sub- 


ject which has been pretty well exhausted by other writers—to give a few sketc! = os of = 
great men of Paris and Frauce ; eat among them, a or of the pear pe literary m: 
Sen yee. There is not a gen mathors, elther pert 

r present, among the mass of es and Paris and France o ‘- be.truly known 
through French authors and literatu: 

= object has been to add somewhat to the general reader’s knowledge of Paris and the 
P of the people and the place, whose social nae are the gene! gee of the civi 
lized world. Ad C. M. SAXTON, Publishe: 

25 Park Row, New York. 

Sold by all Booksellers. sel, post-paid, by the publisher, to amy address in the United 

States, upon receipt of tthe price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
BAVE NOW READY, 
ae gy FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. By 8.8. Cornell. One volume, small 
4to. Price Twenty-five cents. 
This Tide work has been goeneess at the request of Svetaere, ily for the 
t will be found, upon examination. exceedingly simple and easy 
ons of the Natural Divisions 











Soin a 
ry showing the object as it appears in nature ; the other the manner of rep: it 
Geum The definitions are Soa given in the form of a review. m This d douhte ms = double method rn 


A ~~~ 14 


peapecre 

THE ae EVREY DAY BO BOOK OF HISTORY AND CH ee he ee the .— 
versaries of ay gy Gy in every Period and orid, from 
the Creation to the Present Time. By Joel Munsell. One volume 1 —¥ ‘S87 pages. Price, 


The object of this work, as will be seen, is to bring together the events of each day 
of the Vt ans an Coe 20 Chale Sates dom be tye 
I has bees necessary to observe brevity in its compilation, in order to reduce it 
Hence, notices of the ae ee eee confined to 
two or three nes. white individuals of less note bave oc yo ee =~) ee 
on account of the absence of ready reference to them in books.—. 
D. A. & Co. have just published, 

HISTORY OF ra INDUCTIVE SCIENC From the Earhest to the Present Time. 
pa Ay gee Whewell, D. po guoter of Trinity College. From the third London edition. 2 
ADELE. i pages ad gay 2 author of ‘* Nathalie,” &c. One thick vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

“* Adele’ is the re “Mg uave read by Miss Kavanagh. It isa qa Py LE. full 
delicate character —— ip is good 


dled in the t+ the close”? 
ELEMENTARY papier are eae DER. On the Plan of « Jacobs’ Greek Reader” ; with a 
FULL VOCABULARY Composed, Compiled, and Arranged Systematically by Rev. L. W. 
Be denre! 5 University of Zrenes, and and jel Languages in the Mo- 
HISTORY OF THE hiec TBLIC OF THE U. 8. OF AMERICA As Traced din the Writ- 
of Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries. By John C. Hamilton. Vol. Il. Price 
50; or, $5 the two eo 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—For all the external rnal injuries to which 
mechanics and : gineers, are liable, Hoilo' 
Ointment is the surest and most rapid remedy. It — Ty on on and reduces outward —~y 
flammation when all other means 
the manufactory, No. 8) Maiden Lane, New York; and by all druggists, ay 














Sold at 
@8c., and $1 per pot. 


great benefit to persons debilitated b a a APY ys) Prepared enly by 
Manufa of the CELEBRATED conn ELIXIR OF Saad 8, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 











CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES ILLUSTRATED. 


Beautiful Library Edition, 500 Engravings. 
In 25 yenenes, 12mo, cloth anand oo vee ccccccsee coaccerecccesecoscoecesecosesccesoe 330 
In 25 volumes, half calf 2 
Also, in various styles of binding. 

Tn 13 volumes, 12mo o— poceconcesesnonsooepeesocescosecccsso cence csseesceceose 19 

In 13 volumes, pant « % 

In 13 volumes, 8vo, 

In 6 volumes, ang ‘loth. 

ANY WORK ‘OF THE SERIES SOLD SEPARATELY. 

STANFORD & DELISSER, 508 Broadway, Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE DAY. 








where may be also found 





FINANCIAL. 








JOHN MUNROE & co. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


Grea gies CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





torneys, with whom we are 
Weer transfer 


FRA BOLLAMD, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT H BRITALN, BELGIUM SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELAND, PAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
L380, ON 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. - CONSTANTINOPLE, CaIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, » &e. 
Gites tn Row Wests, We. 6 Walk Gescet. 
REMOVAL. 
IBBS, WATSON & GIBBS, fro: Wall St., to 106 B: 
BANKING AND Bot Goren unten & Collect thro: “4 44 oe por aie 


— and British Provinces at the lowest rates, and deliver proceeds on the da: 


Rarsnancus.—Mochanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, Mercantile Bank, Irving Bank. 
Past due a collected or secured under our own vig ee od and through our own At- 
it correspondence, without extra charge to our clients. 
paper from ers to our Attorn pomaemeee aa 
thus 4? Lee a een ators claims which delay might ho) 
“We refer, by sp ell-kn houses in 


ents, Lowber & Smyth ; Rufus Story ; ‘A. & H. Brown & Co. ; Solomos 


eee pores er fift own city, among whom 
gos the following & g lennequin * ae “quisume, Fargis & Co. ; ‘William Vottimer & Co. ; 
& Hart. 





DUNCAN, OuERMAN AN & CO, 
BANKER 8s, 
CORNER OF PINE AND — STREETS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 


MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, 4&0. 





ONS IN 


THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
|g FR AND Ly PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE ew BANK OF BRITISH 
seemahed ‘er ‘or agencies, and when Exchange is provided collected 


fer, 
free of an; 


*Easuiedre ranted, and bills en ae Ire! Scotland. 
Provinces! P on England, land, 


R.C. FERGUSSON, 
F. H GRAIN, 


"xo 29 William Street, New York. 
Cc. F. SMITH. 





New York. 


General Financial Agent. 
RITISH, COLONIAL, —_ OTHER STERLING EXUHANGE, oroces. | NOTES, 
and bonds purchased au id for sale: Leaus negotiated, &c., &c. 26 William Street, 





Issue Bayx or Cuari+ston Bi 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, anyon Water Street, New York. 


is on 
BANK OF LIVERPOO 


iL, 
in 6f One Pound Sterling and le at any of the Banks in Encuano, [ne 
sums Bane Ta ‘ing upwards, payab any 





WELLS, FARGO & CO. 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE co, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 


DME Aros, AN Ly ty ae To CALITORELA, | onpaon AND THE SANDWICH IS 
Steamers of the Sth and 2th of each month. 


LANDS, o, by tho Mall ea 
on, and the Sandwii ch Islands for sale ai all times. 





AUGUST a 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS 4 pe WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 





BR , BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available iff any part of the world. 








THE SOUTH.—The Superior First-class Side-wheel Steam~ 
ly * JAMESTOWN” and * ROA Roke are news both on t = route to NORFOLK, 


PETE BURG and RIC TORWOND, and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and WED 











a ~— 
Passage, incl: studing Mania, to Sertoli $8 00 ; Petersburg and Richmond, $10 
» . organ LUDLAM, 32 irosdway. 
Wa. YounG. W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
oe Tans. § OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN 8T. 











